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11.---Α4.,γχεὲ the Political “ Speeches” of Demosthenes to be 
) regarded as Political Pamphlets? 


By Proressor CHARLES DARWIN ADAMS 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


THE traditional view of the political works of Demosthenes 
is that they are genuine δημηγορίαι, carefully written in 
advance, delivered from the bema, and then revised and 
published by the author, or in some cases by his literary 
executors.’ I find the first suggestion of a different view in a 
note by Wilamowitz in vol. m of his Aristoteles und Athen, 
1893, where (p. 215) he speaks of the Fourth Philippic and 
the speech Ox the Letter as being “allerdings keine Reden, 
sondern politische Flugschriften.” The next year Eduard 
Schwartz in the course of a discussion of the First Philippic? 
presented in some detail an argument for considering Demos- 
thenes’ political speeches, so-called, as political pamphlets. 
This view has now been fully accepted by Wilamowitz, 
Eduard Meyer, and Paul Wendland.® 


1 Cf. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 1, 13, pp. 74 ff. 

2 Demosthenes erste Philippika, Marburg, 1894. 

8 Wilamowitz, Die griechische Literatur des Altertums (Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart, 1, viii), pp. 73 ff. 

Meyer, /sokrates’ zweiter Brief an Philipp und Demosthenes zweite Philip- 
ptka, Berlin, 1909. Cf. Forschungen zur alten Geschichte, Bd. 11 (1899), p. 384, n. I. 

Wendland, /sokrates und Demosthenes, Berlin, 1910, pp. 292 ff.; cf. Die 
griechische Prosa (Gercke und Norden, Zinleitung in die Altertumswissen- 
schaft, Bd. 1), p. 348. Cf. his treatment of the Fourth Philippic as probably an 
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The pamphlet theory may be stated as follows: Demos- 
thenes’ extant political ‘“‘ speeches,” so-called, are not speeches 
in any real sense. They are political pamphlets, cast in the 
form of speeches, designed for immediate effect on public 
opinion. Any one of them may be more or less based on a 
speech that Demosthenes had actually delivered from the 
bema; but in any case the published works differ so much 
from the actual speeches in both form and content that they 
must be regarded as essentially new works: pamphlets, 
written for the immediate use of the supporters of Demos- 
thenes. They will have been used chiefly in oral reading 
before political clubs and groups of citizens. They are pleas, 
not for a specific question that is before the ecclesia on a 
given day and hour, but for general policies, on questions 
that are less ephemeral. While the speech from the bema 
was undoubtedly Demosthenes’ main instrument for influ- 
encing public opinion, he did, it is claimed, resort occasion- 
ally to the political pamphlet, an instrument which had long 
since become fully recognized in the field of practical states- 
manship. The content of the pamphlet, it is said, may often | 
be the result of the orator’s reflection on actual discussion in 
the ecclesia; he will have reviewed in his mind what had 
been said there in debate by himself and by others; he will 
have eliminated the ephemeral, the lesser details, the person- 
alities; he will have selected those points that involved the 
central issue, and that in debate had proved most effective ; 
these he will have embodied in form more condensed and in 
language more formal and refined than would have been 
suited to the bema. These pamphlets are what we have 
been accustomed to call the political ‘‘speeches” of Demos- 
thenes. The real political speeches, in the form in which 
they were delivered, were not published. 
actual speech, in his review of Diels and Schubart’s edition of the Didymus 
Commentary, Gétting. gelehrte Anzeigen, 1906, Bd. 11, p. 364. 

A review of this theory has been given, and an analysis of the *“* Speeches” on 
this basis has been made, in a dissertation by Karl Hahn, Demosthenis contiones 
num re vera in contione habitae sint guaeritur, Giessen, 1910. Ina review of 


Hahn’s dissertation, Berl. philol. Wochenschrift, 1911, sp. 705, Thalheim argues 
briefly but decidedly against the pamphlet theory. 


a ———<——- _ _ 
—_ 
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It will be seen at once that the pamphlet theory as applied 
to a given work of Demosthenes may be so held as not to 


differ materially from the speech theory. One who, for in- 


stance, holds that the /zrst Philippic is a pamphlet based on 
a previous discussion in the ecclesia and containing, in gen- 
eral, arguments that Demosthenes had himself presented 
there, does not differ essentially from one who treats the 


First Philippic as a speech, previously written, and actually 


delivered by Demosthenes in the ecclesia, but considerably 
revised after delivery, and immediately published for further 
effect- on public opinion. The more one emphasizes the 
probable amount of revision for publication and the practical 
purpose of publication, the more nearly he approaches the 
position of the pamphlet theory. But, in fact, those who 
hold the pamphlet theory say little of the possible speech as 
underlying the published work; both content and form are 
treated as largely a new creation; while those who treat the 
works as speeches, usually think of them and speak of them 
as giving us an essentially correct impression of the speeches 
actually delivered on specific occasions. In practice there- 
fore the difference between the two schools of interpretation 
is real and important. 

Before discussing the several speeches let me present cer- 
tain general considerations. It would certainly be surprising 
to find that in the case of an orator whose activity covered 
both private and public cases in the courts, and speeches and 
discussions in the ecclesia, he or his literary executors had 
taken pains to publish specimens of the legal oratory, 
both private and public, but had preserved and published 
nothing from the long series of political speeches in the 
ecclesia. This would be doubly surprising in view of the 
fact that Demosthenes’ fame and influence in the years of 
his full maturity rested chiefly upon his great popular 
speeches. If his speeches in other fields were deemed by 
himself or others worthy of publication, how could we explain 
the failure to publish the most characteristic products of 
his art? 

Two answers may be offered. First, it is said that the 
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publication οἱ δημηγορίαι was not a custom of Athenian 
statesmen; that publication was practically confined to epi- 
deictic and legal oratory. It is true that we have no decisive 
evidence of the publication of any SOnunyopéa: in the fifth 
century.! In the early fourth century we hear of but one 
published δημηγορία, the extant speech of Andocides Ox the 
Peace (392/1 B.c.). Even this may be a pamphlet.? In only 
a very few cases do we learn of δημηγορίαι as published by 
statesmen contemporary with Demosthenes. We hear of 
nothing of this class published by Eubulus, Phocion, Lycur- 
gus, Aeschines, or Demades. A few of the speeches of 
Hyperides that are mentioned by ancient writers may have 
been dnunyopia ; the speech Ox Halonnesus is a δημηγορία, 
probably by Hegesippus. A speech of Philinus cited by 
Harpocration (s.v. Qewpixd) was probably a δημηγορία. If we 
view the extant political speeches of Demosthenes as _ pub- 
lished δημηγορίαι, we must admit that they belong to a new 
and almost unique department of fourth century literature. 

The advocates of the pamphlet theory appeal also to the 
fact that the political pamphlet had become well established 
before the close of the fifth century, and that the fictitious 
political speech was one of its recognized departments. Of 
course the speech-pamphlets of Isocrates represent the high- 
est development of the art hitherto recognized. It is urged 
then with considerable force that in view of the rarity of 
publication of dnunyopiat, and the recognized use of speech- 
pamphlets both as political instruments and works of literary 
art, the works of Demosthenes in question are presumably 
pamphlets also. 

And yet the argument has less force than at first appears. 
Consider the circumstances under which the political pam- 
phlet developed, and under which it was at any time useful. 
It was of use, first, to the man who sought to propagate 
political doctrines and further political movements that could 
not be discussed openly. This was doubtless the chief cause 


1 Plato suggests the reason, Phaedrus, 257, ἃ. 
2 Drerup so considers it. [Ἡρῴδου] Περὶ Πολιτείας, Drerup, Paderborn, 
1908, p. 112. 
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of the rapid growth of pamphlet literature in the last quarter 
of the fifth century. Pamphlets, circulated through the secret 
political clubs, helped to prepare the way for the oligarchical 
revolutions of 411 and 404. The political pamphlet was use- 
ful, secondly, to the man who for any reason had no access 
to the bema; metics like Thrasymachus and Lysias might 
well avail themselves of this means of influencing political 
events; Isocrates, unfitted by temperament for public speak- 
ing, found in the pamphlet-speech an effective instrument 
for working upon public opinion. A third use was for appeal 
to the comparatively small reading class, and the presentation 
to them of arguments that demanded more deliberate thought 
than could be expected in the ecclesia. A fourth use of the 
pamphlet might naturally be to influence public opinion in 
other states. 

The last of these uses might seem to have been distinctly 
called for in the case of Demosthenes. No small part of his 
effort was given to spreading the anti-Macedonian propa- 
ganda in other states. But in all the works that we are 
discussing we find so much that is distinctively Athenian, 
the standpoint is always so clearly that of Athens, that it 
is impossible to consider the influencing of public opinion 
abroad as the primary purpose of any one of them. Indeed, 
the fact that we have no work of Demosthenes addressed 
directly to public opinion in Arcadia or Thebes is of consid- 
erable weight as an argument that he did not resort to pam- 
phlet literature at all. It would seem that if he had cared to 
use it anywhere, it would have been in the foreign field.” 

Of the other natural uses of the pamphlet no one applies 
in the case of Demosthenes. He had the fullest access to 
the bema, and there he reached practically the whole citizen 
body whenever public interest was stirred. Nor had he any 

1 See Isoc. Panath. §§ τὸ ff. 

2 Any such pamphlets circulated abroad would have attained such wide circu- 
lation that they could hardly have failed to come down to us. 

8 We must be on our guard against assuming modern conditions for Demos- 
thenes. The modern statesman must depend largely on the published word. 


Demosthenes reached with his voice practically all the citizens who would have 
taken the trouble to read his speeches or hear them read. 
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secret views to propagate. He sought reforms, but they 
were of the sort that could best be brought about by the 
most public propaganda. Moreover, it was on the bema that 
Demosthenes was at his best; to the force of his thought 
was added the tremendous effect of his delivery —in his 
judgment three parts of eloquence. In the ecclesia in his 
mature years he had a large and enthusiastic following, 
ready to accentuate his words by their applause. His power 
in debate was not through laborious argument, but by direct 
appeal to sentiment; and he addressed himself not to the 
select minority of students of politics, but to the mass of the 
citizens. It is hard to believe that a man who had at his 
command such effective means for influencing the public 
should have thought it worth while to resort to the fictitious 
speech, circulated comparatively slowly, reaching at best 
only a minority of citizens, and oftentimes marred in its 
effect by the poor delivery of the man who “happened 
to be reading it aloud in club-room or stoa.!_ The fact is 
that the pamphlet was essential to Critias, Theramenes, 
Thrasymachus, Lysias, Isocrates; but Demosthenes did 
not need it. All that a pamphlet could do for him among 
his fellow-citizens—and it was little at best—could be as 
well done by the publication of speeches that he had 
actually delivered in the ecclesia. And this publication 
would not only serve for whatever of political influence 
might have lain in the pamphlet form, but it would also pre- 
serve and circulate Demosthenes’ speeches as specimens of 
rhetorical art. 

This remark brings us to the question whether it is proba- 
ble that Demosthenes would have made such an innovation 
in the custom of Athenian statesmen as to publish δημηγορίαι. 
It is first to be noted that Demosthenes began his career as 
a λογογράφος, and that like other men of that profession he 
published specimens of his court speeches. But Demos- 
thenes’ court speeches. were not all in private cases; some 
involved political questions; in publishing these, too, he was 


1 Tf the last difficulty seem trivial, note Isocrates’ complaint of the injustice 
done his works by unintelligent delivery, Panath. § 17. 
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doing no more than Lysias had done.1. When now Demos- 
thenes began to pass beyond the field of speech-writing for 
the courts, and to prepare speeches for his own delivery in 
ecclesia or senate, it would seem that nothing could have 
been more natural than to publish these speeches also. It is 
to be remembered, too, that there is strong ground for 
believing that when Demosthenes began his career on the 
bema he was not only a λογογράφος, but a teacher of rhetoric 
as well.2 In this capacity he would naturally publish speci- 
mens of his rhetorical art as applied to practical statesmanship. 

The publication of Demosthenes’ δημηγορίαν becomes the 
more natural when we remember the testimony to his ex- 
tremely careful preparation of his speeches; they ‘smelt of 
the lamp,’ his critics said. The testimony to this is so well 
known that I need not dwell upon it.2 No one would assume 
that all Demosthenes’ speeches from the bema were pre- 
pared in advance; but many were. Why should not some of 
these have been published as specimens of oratory by a man 
who was publishing his court speeches on similar themes? 
The ordinary Athenian statesman did not come into the 
political field through apprenticeship as λογογράφος and 
teacher of rhetoric; Demosthenes did. In this difference of 
personal experience I find in part an explanation of Demos- 
thenes’ departure from the custom of his predecessors and 

his contemporaries in the matter of publication. _ 
' I pass now from general presuppositions to the definite 
arguments for the pamphlet theory. But first it is to be 
noted that no ancient testimony to the publication of pam- 
phlets by Demosthenes is cited. Aeschines from time ‘to 

1 How far the purpose of such publication was to advertise the professional 
services of the writer, and how far it was to give to the public and to posterity 
finished products of the rhetorical art, I would not attempt to determine for 
either Lysias or Demosthenes. 

2 For the evidence, see Blass, At. Bered. 11, 13, p. 35, ἢ. 1. This may ac- 
count for the fact that we have relatively more published δημηγορίαι from 
Demosthenes’ early period than from his later one. If he published at first as a 
λογογράφος and teacher of*riietoric, publication would become less frequent as 
he abandoned these fields. If publication was from the first as pamphleteer, it 


ought rather to increase in the later years. 
3 See especially Plutarch, Demosthenes, 1X-X1. 
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time goes pretty deeply into detail in describing Demos- 
thenes’ pernicious activity ; he never accuses him of writing 
pamphlets. Dionysius, in the full current of literary tradi- 
tion, knows nothing of the theory. 

The modern critics argue, first, that these speeches do not 
attach themselves to a definite day, or grow out of a specific 
subject or motion in the ecclesia, or lead to a definite motion. 

This argument fails at the outset to recognize the wide 
range both of subject and treatment that may be expected at 
a meeting of the ecclesia. Not all speeches in such a body 
are called out by specific motions; sometimes the senate re- 
fers a subject to the ecciesia for discussion, without definite 
recommendation of its own; not all speeches in Athens, any 
more than in Boston or Washington, need be confined to the 
nominal subject of debate: in times of political excitement 
almost any subject may lead to a speech on the popular 
theme; and not every speech need lead to a motion. We 
should expect that some of the works in question, if they are 
real speeches, would have these marks; but they cannot be 
set up as a test for all. Now in fact, of the eleven speeches 
in question, eight do with sufficient clearness meet this test of 
definiteness of time, subject, and motion. 


The Speech On the Symmories. — This is a discussion of the ques- 
tion of avoiding or seeking war with Persia. The occasion is definite 
and precise ; a war is threatened; if the city takes certain action, 
the war will come. Demosthenes expresses himself clearly but 
briefly on the question, but makes this the occasion for presenting a 
scheme of naval reform. In the proem (§ 2) he states that this re- 
form is his real subject: αὐτὸς δὲ πειράσομαι τὸν τρόπον εἰπεῖν ὃν ἄν μοι 
δοκεῖτε μάλιστα δύνασθαι παρασκευάσασθαι. The speech does not look 
toward a motion to-day establishing this reform, for that would be 
out of order; it could come only through constitutional amendment ; 
this speech only prepares public sentiment. Had Demosthenes 
written this speech for pamphlet circulation primarily, there would 
have been no occasion to attach his scheme of naval reform to an 
argument against war with Persia; in fact, his view that war should 
be avoidel if possible, gives less support to a policy of naval pre- 
paredness than the opposite view. ‘The only possible reason for 


O_O  --- τ 
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combining the two pleas is that the actual discussion in the ecclesia 
on war with Persia gave Demosthenes his opportunity to get a hear- 
ing for his naval proposals. 

The Speech For the Megalopolitans. —The occasion is as specific 
as could be desired. A debate is in progress on proposals brought 


_ by ambassadors from Arcadia and Lacedaemonia ; Athenian partisans 


of either side have spoken (§ 1). Demosthenes takes a positive 


‘position on the question. There is no occasion for him to make a 


motion; he is one of numerous speakers; a definite question is 
already before the ecclesia. 

The Speech or the Rhodians.—The occasion is definite. An 
appeal to help restore the Rhodian democracy is before the ecclesia. 
Demosthenes supports the appeal: ἐγὼ δὲ δίκαιον μὲν εἶναι νομίζω 
κατάγειν τὸν Ῥοδίων δῆμον, ὃ 28. 

The First Philippic.— Here Demosthenes is the first speaker, or 
certainly one of the first (δ 1). He introduces clearly the subject of 
discussion, the present situation in the war with Philip, and he de- 
velops a definite and detailed plan for enabling the city to carry on 
the campaign more effectively; this includes details as to ships, 
troops, and funds, and a plan for raising the money (ὃ 13). He 
assumes that the people will be called on to vote on these proposals ; 
indeed, he refers to them as already in the form of a motion: ἐπειδὰν 
δ᾽ ἐπιχειροτονῆτε τὰς γνώμας (note the article), ἂν ὑμῖν ἀρέσκῃ, xeuporo- 
νήσετε, ὃ 30 ; ἃ δ᾽ ὑπάρξαι δεῖ παρ᾽ ὑμῶν, ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἁγὼ γέγραφα, ὃ 33. 
The Mss. give the heading of his schedule of taxation (ὃ 29), but 
the document itself is not preserved. Both occasion and proposed 
outcome of the First Philippic are therefore as definite as could be 
asked for any speech. 

The First Olynthiac. — The occasion is definite : a proposition for 
sending help to Olynthus is under discussion: ἔστι δὴ τά γ᾽ ἐμοὶ 
δοκοῦντα, ψηφίσασθαι μὲν ἤδη τὴν βοήθειαν (note the article), § 2. The 
speech is in support of this proposition. The details would properly 
be referred to the senate. 

The Second and Third Olynthiacs. — There is no reference to a 
specific proposition, and neither speech looks toward a motion by 
the speaker. So far as this aspect is concerned, either one of these 
works might be a pamphlet on the general question of help to 
Olynthus. But both may as reasonably be regarded as speeches 
delivered in the course of the months during which this must have 
been the subject of repeated discussions in the ecclesia. 
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The Speech On she Peace.— The speech is on a definite subject, 
the acceptance of the act of the Amphictyonic Council in giving a 
seat to Philip. There is no reference to a specific motion, but there 
is nothing in the way of the assumption of such a motion. This 
work could, so far as this aspect is concerned, be treated equally well 
as a pamphlet or as a speech in a discussion that certainly must have 
taken place. 

The Second Philippic. —The occasion is specific, the discussion of 
the answer to be given to certain ambassadors (implied in the words 
καθ᾽ ὑμᾶς αὐτοὺς ὕστερον βουλεύσεσθε and ἀποκρινάμενοι, ὃ 28). The 
speech was accompanied by a draft of the answer proposed by 
Demosthenes (ἃ δὲ νῦν ἀποκρινάμενοι τὰ δέοντ᾽ ἂν εἴητ᾽ ἐψηφισμένοι, 
ταῦτ᾽ ἤδη λέξω, ὃ 28). The document itself is not preserved. 

The Chersonesitica.— A definite question, the recall of Diopithes, 
is before the ecclesia. Demosthenes speaks to the question in both 
its narrower and its wider aspects. The work belongs to a definite 
day and a specific question. 

The Third Philippic. — A discussion of the general situation leads 
to definite proposals: 1. To prepare ships, funds, and troops, ὃ 70. 
2. To send ambassadors to other states to form an anti-Macedonian 
alliance, § 71. 3. To support the Athenians who are now in the 
Chersonese, ὃ 73. ‘The speech distinctly implies that a motion to 
this effect is to follow: τί ποιῶμεν; πάλαι τις ἡδέως ἂν ἴσως ἐρωτήσας 
κάθηται. ἐγὼ νὴ Δί᾽ ἐρῶ, καὶ γράψω δέ, ὥστ᾽ ἂν βούλησθε χειροτονήσετε, 
§ 70; ἐγὼ μὲν δὴ ταῦτα λέγω, ταῦτα γράφω, ὃ 76. 

The examination of these eleven ‘‘ speeches” has shown that a 
definite occasion in the ecclesia, involving specific motions either 
preceding or following the speech in question, is implied in all save 
the Second and Third Olynthiacs and the speech On the Peace, and 
that these three would be entirely fitted to occasions that may readily 
be conjectured from what we know of the course of events.’ 


A second objection to the speech theory is that the treat- 
ment of the question supposed in each case to be under dis- 
cussion in the ecclesia is not detailed enough for a real 
speech. Here, too, the above analysis of the speeches shows 


1 Τῇ treating of only eleven speeches I omit the Fourth Philippic and the 
speech Περὶ Συντάξεως; opinion as to the authorship of these two is not suffi- 
ciently agreed to permit of their use with the others. I shall discuss the Fourth 
Philippic briefly at a later point in this paper. It is now generally agreed that 
the speech Πρὸς τὴν ᾿Επιστολὴν τὴν Φιλίππου is by Anaximenes. 


Ἢ  τπππττπ-τοι 
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that the objection is unfounded in the case of all but the 
three Olynthiacs and the Third Philippic. Here the treat- 
ment is of a general situation, not of detailed measures. Did 
the Athenian ecclesia in these years have no place for such 
speeches ? 

A third objection is that real speeches, arising from debate 
in the ecclesia, would make more frequent reference to the 
opposing speakers and their arguments. As to this, it must 
be remembered that if these are speeches, they are not the 
off-hand products of er tempore debate, but speeches pre- 
pared in advance. In such works we shall expect to find 
frequent reference to opposing views, but phrased in general 
terms and with infrequent reference to particular individuals. 
I have no doubt that in er tempore debate Demosthenes in- 
dulged in virulent personalities. It is altogether likely also 
that his prepared speeches were oftentimes punctuated by 
off-hand personal attacks called out by what had just been 
said by his opponents. The depth of resource and the accu- 
racy of aim of Demosthenes’ προπηλακισμός in the Crown 
Speech reveal a practised hand. I confess to some surprise 
at finding nothing of this in the δημηγορίαι. I think, how- 
ever, we may find sufficient explanation in the assumption 
that these speeches were written in advance, on themes of 
the highest importance, and that they were intended by their 
author to stand, when published, as masterpieces of the 
rhetorical art. Their dignity of form fits their dignity of 
subject and purpose. Of course it is possible also that some 
personalities were eliminated in preparing the speeches for 
publication, although I do not lay much stress upon this. 
The striking personality in the Fourth Philippic, “ You had a 
thief for your father, if he was like you” (§ 73), is the one 
piece of personal spite in the Phzlippics. 

A fourth objection is that the concentration and unity of 
thought in these works are in contrast to the loose and acci- 
dental arrangement of= speeches shaped in debate. But 
we must remember that the older hypothesis is that these 
speeches were not shaped in debate, but were the product of 
the most careful writing. The same consideration explains 
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the fact that these works show an almost invariably dignified 
vocabulary, and a style constantly tending to the rounded 
period. Schwartz, Wilamowitz, and Wendland argue that 
this is not the style that we have a right to expect in Demos- 
thenes’ actual speeches from the bema. They appeal to 
ancient testimony that in political debate Demosthenes was 
accustomed to use harsh and strained language, and that 
under the pressure of feeling his style became impassioned 
and unrestrained. Now the Crown Speech teaches us abun- 
dantly that Demosthenes had command of a style of the 
widest range. As we read there his coarse attacks on 
Aeschines, we can imagine what his speech may often have 
been in the ecclesia, before a roaring crowd of partisans; but 
in the Marathonian oath of the same speech we see how far 
high sentiment can carry him above even the most dignified 
language of the Phzlippics. Every page of the Crown Speech 
testifies to Demosthenes’ marvelous appreciation of the 
adaptation of style to thought. Now the style of the PAzt 
tppics, high as it is, is never higher than their thought. 

But Wilamowitz and Wendland raise further objection: 
they say that such a style as that of the PAzlzppics, with its 
pure vocabulary, its refinements of rhythm, and its rounded 
periods, is not adapted to an audience like that which faced 
the Athenian bema. Now waiving the question whether an 
Athenian audience in an ordinary ecclesia was better fitted 
to appreciate dignified oratory than the audience would be in 
a mass meeting of native citizens of Denver or St. Louis or 
Boston,? I appeal to the never-changing fact that elevated 
thought, made to live in splendid language, and delivered with 
the power of a commanding personality, appeals supremely ὦ 
to any people of ordinary intelligence. Lord Brougham 


1 See Aes. 11, 72 and 166 f., and Plutarch, Demosthenes, 1x. In none of this 
testimony is there any suggestion of vulgarity or coarseness of language. At 
most we read of a far-fetched use of metaphorical expressions, and a tendency to 
be carried away by feeling in the excitement of speaking. 

2 Doubtless we have often exaggerated the intelligence of the mass of the 
Athenian people; yet their drama testifies to a mental acuteness and to intel- 
lectual standards that must be reckoned with in any estimate of what would 
appeal to them. 
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speaks with authority here: “A speaker who thinks to 
lower his composition in order to accommodate himself to 
the habits and tastes of his audience, when addressing the 
multitude, will find that he commits a grievous mistake.” 4 
It is to be remembered, too, that these speeches of Demos- 
thenes at the best show the same vocabulary and style that 
we find in his court speeches on similar themes; but in court 
his audience was as really a popular one as on the Pnyx; 
smaller in size, not more intelligent; less so, if anything.? 
The dignity and refinement of his style in the elevated parts 
of his court speeches go far to justify the belief that similar 
themes were treated in similar style in the ecclesia. 

But if the style of these works does offer any difficulty in 
regarding them as speeches, the difficulty in regarding this 
as a pamphlet style is very much greater. The style of some 
would be possible for a pamphlet; but in others we find 
speech as far as possible removed from what we think of as 
appropriate to the pamphlet. The advocates of the pam- 
phlet theory meet this objection by saying that these are not 
ordinary pamphlets, but pamphlets by an orator, designed 
for oral reading, and cast in the form of speeches; that 
therefore something of oratorical form is to be expected 
in them. This explanation would suffice for some of the 
speeches, especially the earlier ones; but in the later Phz/zp- 
pics there is a steadily rising tide of oratorical expression. 
The Chersonese Speech and the Third Philippic are written 
in language that demands oratorical delivery ; others of these 
works have the sharp ὑποφορά, the rhetorical question, the 
indignant bursts of feeling, that mark them as intended for 
the most lively delivery. 

But there is a still deeper disagreement between the style 
of these works and that of the pamphlet. The pamphlet 

1 Brougham, Dissertation on the Eloquence of the Ancients, pp. 41 ff. 

2 However much the intelligent and well-to-do citizens may have been 
inclined to shirk attendance on the ecclesia, they certainly took their part in it 
on occasions of special importance, like some of those that called out Demos- 
thenes’ speeches, while we can hardly assume that under any circumstances many 


men of their class offered themselves for jury duty. We must assume that the 
average of intelligence in the jury-room was less than in the ecclesia. 
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makes its appeal to the judgment; that is its very purpose as 
compared with the speech; the harangue makes its strongest 
appeal to sentiment. Now in the later Philippic speeches, 
while there is considerable argumentation, the main effect 
comes through direct appeal to feeling and passion. On 
this point I need only recall Lord Brougham’s remarks in 
his essay on Demosthenes (pp. 196 ff.) and his Dissertation 
on the Eloquence of the Ancients (pp. 50 ff.). | 

A further argument against regarding the political works 
of Demosthenes as actual speeches is derived from a com- 
parison with the two extant δημηγορίαι of other statesmen, 
the speech Ox the Peace by Andocides, and the speech Oz 
Flalonnesus by Hegesippus. It is said that these two works 
have the characteristics of genuine dnunyopiat, and that they 
stand in marked contrast to the works of Demosthenes in 
question. I will not insist on the fact that so good a critic 
as Drerup considers the Andocides speech to be itself a 
pamphlet,! or that Beloch denies the genuineness of the 
Halonnesus speech.? I will assume that both are genuine 
δημηγορίαι. It is true that in both we find one of the criteria 
laid down for a typical δημηγορία, treatment of a specific 
question which is the order of the day in the ecclesia, and 
argument looking toward a definite vote. As regards style 
each speech has its own characteristics. The Halonnesus 
speech is not oratorical in form; the speaker tries to be plain 
and matter of fact. He uses a single coarse expression, “ If 
you carry your brains in your heads and not in your heels” 
(§ 45); this does remind us that Hegesippus is talking to the 
“many-headed.” But aside from this one expression the 
language is dignified. Andocides’ speech Ox the Peace is 
decidedly more rhetorical; it is not oratorical, but it shows a 
command of simple and effective expression, enlivened by 
repeated ὑποφορά and rhetorical question, that testify to a 
striving after rhetorical effect. In neither of these acknowl- 
edged δημηγορίαι do we approach the oratorical swing of the 
Philippics of Demosthenes or his variety of rhetorical device 


1 Drerup, [Ἡρώδου] Περὶ Πολιτείας, p. 112. 
2 Beloch, Griech. Gesch. 11, p. 539, ἢ. 1. 
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and embellishment. So far as style is concerned it is easier 
to think of either of these two speeches as a pamphlet than 
so to conceive of the Chersonese Speech or the Third Philippic. 
The difference in style between these speeches and those of 
Demosthenes is no more than would be expected in the work 
of any three men of different personality and different 
_ rhetorical training.1 

I turn now to positive considerations in favor of the 
speech theory: 1. In the Rhodian Speech (§ 6) Demos- 
thenes himself speaks of the speech Ox the Symmories as 
having been delivered before the people and approved by 
them. The reference is so definite and detailed that in 
any reasonable interpretation we must admit that the 
speech Ox the Symmories was actually delivered from the 
bema. 

2. Some of the speeches contain expressions that imply 
the presence of the audience. So far as these occur in the 
proem, they might, of course, be considered as a part of 
the fiction of the speech-pamphlet ; but some are so incidental 
as to make that explanation unnatural. 


XVI, 22, ταῦθ᾽ ὑμεῖς μᾶλλον ἴσως εἰδότες ἢ ᾽γὼ φοβοῖσθ᾽ ἂν εἰκότως. 
The reference to Demosthenes’ comparative youthfulness suggests 
the speaker on the bema, in the sight of the audience, not the writer 
of a pamphlet. 1, 8, ὅθ᾽ ἥκομεν Εὐβοεῦσιν βεβοηθηκότες καὶ παρῆσαν 
᾿Αμφιπολιτῶν Ἱέραξ καὶ ΣΣτρατοκλῆς ἐπὶ τουτὶ τὸ βῆμα. The last phrase 
is an unconscious testimony that these words are for the ecclesia, not 
for club-room or stoa. So ΠΙ, 28, ἢ φρασάτω tis ἐμοὶ παρελθών. ΠΙ, 32 
implies speech in the ecclesia, οὐδὲ yap παρρησία περὶ πάντων ἀεὶ παρ᾽ 
ὑμῖν ἐστιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽ ὅτι καὶ viv γέγονεν θαυμάζω. Sov, 15, καί μοι 
μὴ θορυβήσῃ μηδεὶς πρὶν ἀκοῦσαι, and VIII, 32, καί μοι πρὸς θεῶν, ὅταν 
εἵνεκα τοῦ βελτίστου λέγω, ἔστω παρρησία. In IV, 30, ἃ μὲν ἡμεῖς, ὦ 
ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, δεδυνήμεθ᾽ εὑρεῖν ταῦτ᾽ ἐστίν, to the reader of a pam- 
phlet the question who are the ἡμεῖς would have been as puzzling as 
it is to us, but to the listeners in the ecclesia it was doubtless entirely 
explained by the circumstances of the discussion. 


1 The attempt to establish from a couple of speeches by inferior orators a 
norm that is to be applied to the speeches of the master of the bema is itself 
unsound in method. 
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3. Another serious objection to the pamphlet theory lies 
in the incidental and incomplete way in which the subject 
under discussion is introduced. In the case of a speech the 
subject is often already before the ecclesia, and need not be 
stated by the speaker; but the pamphlet in order to be intel- 
ligible needs to state its subject clearly at the beginning. 
The works under discussion seldom do this. One appreciates 
this fact better by comparing these works with the two pam- 
phlets of Isocrates that are cast in the form of λόγοι συμβου- 
λευτικοί, the [IXataixes and the speech Περὶ Εἰρήνης, in each 
of which the subject is stated clearly and explicitly early in 
the speech. The same is true of Lysias’ pamphlet Περὶ τοῦ 
μὴ καταλῦσαι THY πάτριον πολιτείαν ᾿Αθήνησι. 

4. In some of the speeches matters are referred to, but 
left unexplained, which would be entirely intelligible in the 
speech, but have no meaning in a pamphlet. In Iv, 37a 
letter is referred to, and the lemma, ΕΠΙΣΤΟΛΗΣ ANA- 
ΓΝΩΣΙΣ is given in the manuscripts, but the text gives noth- 
ing to show the content of the letter. If this was a speech, 
the audience heard the letter read; if it had been originally 
written as a pamphlet, the letter would have been given, or 
at least we should have an outline of its contents. The same 
is true of the missing schedule of revenues in Iv, 29. The 
schedule would be read in the ecclesia; it would have to be 
given in full in the pamphlet to be of any use to the argu- 
ment. In vi, 28 Demosthenes says of the answer that he 
would have the people give to the ambassadors, ταῦτ᾽ ἤδη 
λέξω. But he does not read it here nor in the nine remain- 
ing paragraphs of the speech. If this were a pamphlet, we 
ought to have at least the substance of the proposed answer. 
If this is a speech, the relation of the document to the 
text is like that of scores of documents to the text of court 
speeches of Demosthenes and other pleaders.! 

5. Finally, I am influenced in adhering to the speech- 


1 The original reason for the omission of documents in published court 
speeches may not have held for speeches delivered in the ecclesia, but the 
custom of omission having been thoroughly established for legal oratory would 
naturally pass over to the other. 


) 
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theory by the fact that it seems to me to offer the best solu- 
tion of two of the long-standing puzzles of Demosthenic 
criticism, the problem of the longer and shorter versions of 
the Third Philippic, and the problem of the origin of the 
Fourth Philippic, with its repetition of considerable parts of 
the Chersonese Speech. 

The problem of the Fourth Philippic entered on a new 
stage with the discovery of the Didymus commentary. 
KG6rte’s brilliant article, ‘Zu Didymos’ Demosthenes-Com- 
mentar,”’ Retz. Mus. 1905, 388 ff., is a complete demonstra- 
tion that the speech is by a contemporary of the events, and 
his argument that it is by Demosthenes himself seems to me’ 
almost equally conclusive. My space allows me here only to 
outline a theory that gives a simple account of the 7 2γα 
Philippic in its two forms, and of the Fourth Philippic. I 
offer the following as theses to be defended elsewhere. 

1. Ina carefully prepared speech on affairs. in the Cher- 
sonese, Demosthenes combined a defense of Diopithes (the 
immediate occasion of the speech) with a discussion of the 
situation in general, and a rousing call to action. As the 
speech was in part of only momentary interest he did not 
publish it. 

2. Very soon he treated the general situation in a speech 
of tremendous power, the 7hzvd Philippic. He soon revised 
this speech, adding the suggestion that help be sought from 
Persia; in this revised form he published the speech, for the 
sake of influencing public opinion both at home and abroad 
(it has more of general Hellenic consideration than the other 
Philippics). This is our longer (vulgate) version. 

3. On the receipt of the news of the arrest of Hermias by 
the Persians, Demosthenes became filled with the hope of 
Persian subsidies. He now delivered a speech in which he 
held out this hope, showed that under these conditions it 
might not be necessary to touch the theorika, and deprecated 
too hasty declaration of war,! but urged immediate prepara- 
tion for it, and.made a telling attack on Aristomedes by 
name. 


1 See KGrte’s article, cited above. 
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4. This speech he prepared for publication by combining 
with it the more general parts of the unpublished Chersonese 
Speech (with some verbal changes). This published speech 
is our Fourth Philippic. 

5. After Demosthenes’ death the original unpublished 
manuscript of the speech that Demosthenes had delivered 
On the Chersonese was found among his papers, along with 
the original manuscript of the 7hzrd Philippic (the form of 
_the speech as delivered), and both were published by his 
literary executors. This version of the Zhizrd Philippic is 
our shorter version, that of the Ms. Σ. 
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Il.— The Proximate Source of the Siamese Alphabet 


By Proressor CORNELIUS BEACH BRADLEY 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Amonc Ofientalists I think there has never been any doubt 
that the Devanagari writing of India was the remoter source 
from which, in 1284 A.D., Prince Ram Khamhéng of Sukho- 
thai derived the letters which he used in giving to Siamese 
speech for the first time a written form. The relationship 
between the two is abundantly seen in the number of letters, 
their general equivalence, their remarkable phonetic grouping 
in the list, and their peculiar syllabic positions as regards the 
vowels — to say nothing of traces still seen here and there of 
the ancient shapes of the letters. -But as regards the more 
immediate source of Siamese writing, there has been so far 
no agreement. Three theories are in the field: (1) that the 
source was the Pali of the Buddhist scriptures brought by 
missionaries from Ceylon; (2) that it was the older Burmese 
writing; and (3) that it was the older Cambodian. ΑἹ] these 
forms of writing are known to be derivatives, nearer or more 
remote, of the Sanskrit of India, and so are alike eligible for 
the place. And one of these three apparently must have 
been the source, for in all that peninsula we have no trace 
of any other possible source ;? and invention is entirely out 
of the question. The Devanagari could not have been a 
second time invented. 

1 For the inscription which records this achievement, cf, Bradley, “ The Oldest 
Known Writing in Siamese,” Journal of the Siam Society, V1, Pt. 1, pp. I-61. 

2 To the north, filling the upper Ménam basin and the valleys of the Salwin 
and the Mékhong, and stretching far up into China, lay the great mass of the 
Thai tribes —then doubtless illiterate, as many of them still are. On the east 
the sceptre and the culture of ancient Champa had before this period passed to 
Cambodia, her neighbor on the south. As for the distant little province of Si 
Thammaracha on the Malay Peninsula, the learned Buddhist monk it contributed 
to the prince’s court (cf. the inscription cited above, ll. 62-66) seems to have 
been almost its only cultural achievement. And any alphabet which he might 


have brought in would almost inevitably have been the Pali, which is already 
included in the list. 
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So far all treatment of the question seems to have been 
largely ex parte, determined by individual prepossession, and 
without attempt to examine and bring to bear αὐ the evi- 
dence available. Such an examination the writer has recently 
essayed to make. While he does not claim that his search 
has been exhaustive, it seems to him to be practically conclu- 
sive of the question. He therefore ventures the following 
summary of the investigation and of its results. 


I 


The theory of a Pali and a Singhalese origin of the Sukho- 
thai letters has had by far the greatest vogue. Up to a very 
recent date there was practically no competing theory in the 
field. It is therefore the theory still almost universally held 
by those whose attention has not been directly called to the 
claims advanced for other origins.1 The antecedent proba- 
bility in its favor is very great. Missionary zeal has ever 
been a most efficient agent in spreading the art of writing 
among unlettered races. Thus it was in ancient times that 
most of the peoples of Europe received the gift of letters. 
So, too, have numberless savage tribes in modern times. 
And quite apart from missionary effort to that end, the very 
presence and use, among an illiterate race, of written books 
in a foreign tongue would be a powerful incentive to every 
native student of them to adapt their method to the record- 
ing of his own vernacular speech —as was done long ago in 
Japan. As regards the case in hand, there can be no doubt 
either of the religious zeal or of the knowledge and use of 
the Pali scriptures in the monasteries of Siam. The inscrip- 
tion itself bears witness to both.” , 

But the internal evidence of the alphabet itself seems con- 
clusive against the theory of a Pali source. For if the source 
were indeed Pali, we should expect: (4) that the alphabet 
would be essentially Pali in its make-up, rather than of some 
other Indian type; (2) that its letters would show their origin 

1 Such was the writer’s own case when he made his study of the Sukhothai 


inscription. Cf. of. cit., p. 10. 
2 Cf. of. cit., pp. 27-29. 
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in their shape — would be visibly like the letters,of Pali texts 
then written in Ceylon; and (c) that being such, they would 
of course be used by Siamese scribes in copying the Pali 
scriptures, as well as in writing the vernacular speech. But 
the facts are directly negative of these three presuppositions. 

(a) A number of the characters of the older Sanskrit writ- 
ing are entirely lacking in ῬΑ]; that is, were lost in con- 
sequence of the loss of the sounds which those characters 
represented. All Sanskrit words which involved these sounds, 
if continued in Pali, were therefore altered both in pronun- 
ciation and in spelling, so that all trace of these characters 
was lost. Knowledge and use of them, therefore, could not 
have come to any one through study of the Buddhist writ- 
ings. But in Siamese all of these characters are found. The 
consonants among them stand in their original places in the 
alphabetic list.2 All this seems to point unmistakably to their 
origin in some form of Sanskrit writing. 

(6) The Sukhothai letters do not in general clearly resem- 
ble any of the Singhalese forms with which the writer has 
been able to compare them.? The divergence, indeed, is so 
great as seemingly to preclude the idea of any immediate 
derivation. The occasional resemblances are no more than 
should be expected as a result of relationship through a rather 
distant common ancestor. 

(c) So far no Pali text in a Siamese copy made so long 
ago as the thirteenth century of our era has ever been dis- 
covered. It is not probable that any such exists.* It is 
therefore not at all likely that we can ever be absolutely 

1 These are the symbols for the palatal sibilant, ¢; the dental sibilant, s; the 
visarga, which at least in Siamese is the glottal stop abruptly cutting off a vowel 
sound; the y-vowel; and the /-vowel. 

2 As is the case in all, or nearly all, Oriental alphabets, the Devanagari in its 
list includes consonants only. Vowels are accessories akin to our diacritical 
marks, having no certain place in the line along with the consonants, and often 
no listed order or sequence. 

8 Material accessible in this portion of the study was not very abundant, but 
what was found gave very little promise of reward for further search. 

4 Because lapidary inscriptions are regularly in the vernacular, while Pali text 


for the monastery libraries are as regularly inscribed on the traditional — and very 
perishable — palm leaf. 
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sure what form of writing was at that time actually used 
for that purpose. It is, however, significant — as will appear 
more fully later — that in modern times copies of Pali texts, 
and quotations from them in vernacular writings, are not 
generally in Siamese letters, but in Cambodian.! 

It seems, then, that the internal evidence from the Sukho6- 
thai alphabet alone is very nearly conclusive against the 
theory of its Pali origin; that the lack of any obvious resem- 
blance between the Singhalese and the Sukhdthai letters 
strongly reénforces that negative; while under all three heads 
the evidence points positively in the direction of quite another 
—namely a Sanskrit — origin of the Siamese alphabet. 


II 


The theory of a Burmese origin has had fewer supporters. 
It seems to rest (2) upon the basis of a general resemblance 
claimed between the four-square writing of the Sukhothai 
stone and that of ancient Burmese inscriptions; (6) upon. 
the fact that the present form of writing among the Thai 
peoples throughout northern Siam, and far beyond, through 
the British Shan States and French Indo-China, into China 
itself, is obviously of Burmese origin; and (c) upon the fur- 
ther fact that for many centuries the two races have been in 
contact with each other along a common frontier of some 
hundreds of miles in length. 

(a2) Upon examination, however, the resemblance claimed 
turns out to be very largely that of the general impression 
which the two forms of writing make when viewed in the 
mass. If corresponding letters are compared in detail, the 
resemblance for the most part vanishes, as will be seen upon 
reference to the accompanying chart (p. 31), where the Su- 
khothai and the ancient Burmese letters stand side by side. 
The technique, moreover, or method of construction of the 

1 The growing use of the printing press, together with the lack of Cambodian 
type, will doubtless account for the very recent exceptions to thisrule. The most 
striking example of this newer usage is the monumental edition in Siamese letters 


of the 7γ2ῤέίαξα, complete in thirty-three volumes, published by the late King 
Chulalongkorn. 
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letters, is fundamentally different in the two cases. For while 
the shape is in a general way quadrate in both, in the Bur- 
mese it is exactly such — made up of separate straight strokes 
meeting in square corners; whereas the Sukhothai letters are 
made with one continuous stroke throughout, resulting in lines 
which are rarely straight and in corners which are nearly 
always somewhat rounded.! 

(ὁ) The present form of writing used in the Lao provinces 
of Siam is undoubtedly a rather close copy of the Burmese 
circular writing described in the last footnote, or perhaps an 
earlier form of that. Its use in those provinces is historically 
recent, having been introduced there during the period of 
Burmese domination in that region. But all older monu- 
ments of vernacular writing found there are of an entirely 
different script, known as the Fak Kham (tamarind-pod) let- 
ters, the origin of which may be traced back directly to Su- 
khéthai. The introduction of the Burmese writing among 
the Lao of Siam was doubtless the more easy because it was 
already in use among their kinsmen and neighbors of similar 
speech, the Western Shans of Burma. | 

(c) Siam and Burma during all these ages have been hered- 
itary enemies. Intercourse along their common border has 
consisted largely of raids and reprisals, resulting in the for- 
mation of a no-man’s-land—a zone of lawlessness and dis- 

1 There is another form of ancient Burmese writing, the so-called square Pali. 
It is a freakish calligraphic variant of the lapidary form shown in the chart. All 
vertical strokes are enormously exaggerated in width, almost obliterating the 
central spaces of the letters; while all horizontal elements are correspondingly 
reduced to slender appendages or hyphen-like connectives between the broad 
masses of vertical elements. The letters are painted with a broad, flat brush, 
generally in dark brown lacquer, on a plate of gilded metal. The effect is very 
striking as a work of art; but it is not easily read, because the distinguishing 
features of the letters are to a great extent obscured by the startling scheme. A 
thing so artificial could never have been the model for standard writing anywhere. 

Another striking variant of the lapidary form has furnished the well-known 
Burmese script and print of the present day. In it the letters are made up 
almost wholly of strictly circular arcs in various combination. Its development 
and survival are almost certainly due to its special adaptation for tracing with 
a stylus-point on the surface of palm leaves. It resembles the Sukhothai writing 


even less than does its original, It has not been thought necessary to reproduce 
either of these in the chart. 
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order almost impervious to cultural influences. While the 
distance between Maulmein and Sukhothai seems trifling as 
viewed on our maps, a journey from the one to the other 
would have been a matter of weeks. The only routes were 
lonely and dangerous trails leading through labyrinths of 
mountains and across deep rivers, through uninhabited wastes 
and jungles tenanted by savage beasts and equally savage 
men. It was considered a remarkable feat when, so late as 
1884, a fortnightly mail service by courier was established 
between Maulmein and Chiengmai. 

Thus all the arguments in favor of a Burmese origin of 
Siamese writing seem alike to fail. But it is strange indeed 
that the conclusive argument against such an origin has 
so far apparently escaped notice altogether — the argument 
already urged against the theory of a Pali origin. The Bur- 
mese alphabet is conceded to have been derived from the 
Pali, and it contains only the Paii letters. It could not, any 
more than the Pali itself, have furnished to the Siamese an 
alphabet with the full complement of Sanskrit letters. 


III 


Having gone so far, the writer was unwilling that the award 
should go to the third claimant merely through failure of the 
other two to make good their cases. A strict examination 
was therefore made into the positive evidence in favor of 
the theory of a Cambodian origin of Siamese writing. It is 
entirely natural that this theory should have been advanced 
by French explorers and scholars, since to their lot has fallen 
the task of gathering and mastering the material records of 
ancient Cambodia, in which alone was to be sought evidence 
bearing upon our problem. Their problem, however, was by 
no means the same as this of ours, but the immensely greater 
one of reconstructing from those fragmentary records the ori- 
gin and history of the ancient empire to which in these days 
France has fallen heir. The few references to the Sukhothai 
letters noted in the works of these men are therefore wholly 
incidental — statements of the author’s conviction, without 
attempt to enforce it by presentation and discussion of the 
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evidence. Thanks, however, to the vivid interest of France 
in her new Asiatic possessions, and to the learning and skill 
of her Orientalists, the gathered material has been in large 
part successfully mastered and admirably published.1 The 
needed evidence was therefore within reach, and to it the 
writer addressed himself. 

Most of the published epigraphy of southern Indo-China 


was carefully scrutinized for whatever light it might shed 


upon the source and development of Cambodian writing, 
leading down to the forms it actually assumed in the thir- 
teenth century of our era, and to a comparison of these with 
the Sukhothai writing. 

The labors of Aymonier, Bergaigne, and Barth have res- 
cued from the realm of mere folk-lore and fairy tale the 
shadowy kingdom of Champa. They have shown that from 
the earlier centuries of the Christian era, on the shores of 
the China Sea and along the middle reaches of the Mékhong 
River, there really existed a kingdom of that name, founded 
by princely adventurers from India, who brought with them 
their Sanskrit speech and literature and the worship of Civa. 
From the sixth to the ninth centuries we have somewhat of 
authentic documentary information concerning this kingdom. 
We know, for example, the names and lineage of a number 
of its kings, together with the dates of some of them, and 
references to various affairs of the realm. 

The inscriptions which record these matters are often 
bilingual—that is, partly in Sanskrit prose or verse and 
partly in the vernacular speech; but written throughout in 
the Devanagari characters which are said to be of the form 
anciently used in the Dekhan of India. This kingdom of 
Champa at last yielded to the rising power of Cambodia, 
which had already taken over the culture and art of its 
neighbor, and which afterwards, in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries of our era, carried these on to a culmination attested 


1In Bulletin de l’ Ecole Francaise d’Extréme Orient, Hanoi, Indo-Chine; 
Aymonier, Za Camboge, vol. 111, Paris, 1904; and particularly in Motices εὐ Ex- 
traits des Manuscrits, Tome XXvu, Paris, 1893, with its most remarkable and 
beautiful series of phototype reproductions of inscriptions from Champa and 
Cambodia. 
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by the wonderful monuments of Angkor Wat and Nakhawn 
Thom. 

The Cambodian inscriptions consist generally of an open- 
ing section in stately Sanskrit verse in honor of Civa and the 
reigning monarch, followed by a section in prose dealing with 
the more mundane affairs of the realm which are to be com- 
memorated. The published series referred to deals solely 
with the Sanskrit portions, the ancient native speech of both 
realms being thought as yet too imperfectly understood to 
permit of satisfactory treatment. Chronologically the series 
ends with an inscription from Angkor Wat, apparently the 
very last record of that Golden Age of Cambodia. It is in 
classic Sanskrit verse, bearing no discoverable date, but on 
internal evidence judged by M. Barth to be of the early part 
of the thirteenth century a.p. A long gap of silence follows 
it, indicative, as is surmised, of the downfall of the old ré- 
gime. When at last inscriptions appear again, they are of 
the modern world both in speech and writing. The splendor 
of that elder time was already become a myth, kept alive 
only by the sight of those mighty ruins of unknown origin 
and date. Thus far the writer summarizes from the French 
archaeologists. 

Of the long series of inscriptions already mentioned, some 
forty-five were passed in review by the writer, and upon a 
selected group of them, chosen mainly for their legibility, 
extent, and definite dating, he paused for special study of 
the writing. The results in each case were embodied in the 
form of a careful facsimile of the alphabet of each, as com- 
plete as the verbal content and the state of preservation 
of the inscription would permit.1 Three of these alphabets, 


1 In no case was it possible to secure an alphabet quite complete. Weather, 
time, and imperfect skill on the part of engravers have rendered useless for this 
exact study of form some portions of every inscription. Some letters, moreover, 
are of very rare use. Many more are rare in independent and unmodified form, 
being encountered for the most part in ligated, subscript, superscript, or even 
circumscript forms, often with little or no resemblance to the standard forms as 
shown in the alphabetic list. None of these would at all serve us here, for Prince 
Ram Khamhéng abolished at a stroke all this senseless complexity, and confined 
each character to its one standard form and to its one place on the line. 
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chosen as best illustrating the gradual change of form during 
the six centuries preceding the Sukhothai date, have been 
reproduced side by side on the chart!—the last being the 
one from Angkor Wat referred to above. In the column 
next this, for ready comparison, are placed the Sukhothai 
letters. The two are probably less than a century apart; 
and the divergence in form is, as will be readily seen, no 
more than should be abundantly accounted for by the time- 
and-space interval, by the individual difference between the 
style of different scribes, or by the purposeful changes which, 
as we have just seen (p. 30 n.), the Siamese prince made in 
the interest of simplicity and to avoid confusion between 
letters too nearly alike in shape. 

Here, then, at last for the Sukhothai letters is found an 
original which the transcript actually resembles, and which 
at the same time affords complete explanation of the pres- 
ence in the transcript of the Sanskrit letters not found in the 
Pali, nor known anywhere else in all the peninsula of Farther 
India. Were there nothing more to be said, the evidence on 
these two points alone, it seems, should suffice to decide the 
case in favor of the Cambodian origin. But the case is 
greatly strengthened when we consider the evidence of con- 
tact between the two peoples along other lines, and of other 
borrowings by the Siamese. 

Thus, for example, the Siamese has incorporated into its 


1 The columns of the chart contain the following : — 


1. Roman equivalents of the Sanskrit letters according to the scheme given 
in Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar. 

11. Cambodian Alphabet from Wat Phou (Phi), 664-670 A.p. Cf. Bulletin 
de’ Ecole Francaise d’ Extréme Orient, τι, pp. 235-240 with plate. 

III. Alphabet from an inscription of King Satyavarman of Champa, 965 A.D. 
Cf. Notices et Manuscrits, Tome xxvii, Pt. 1, 2d Fascicule, Plate xxvu, A. 

IV. Cambodian Alphabet from Angkor Wat, probably of the thirteenth 
century A.D. Cf. Motices_et Manuscrits, etc., Plate LXxv. 

V. Burmese Alphabet from Po U Daung; taken from a photograph of an 
inscription of King Sinbyuyin, published in Rangoon, 1891. The inscription is 
modern (1774), but it has very faithfully reproduced the ancient Burmese writing, 
as reference to any of the published alphabets of Taylor, Faulmann, or Biihler 
will show. It was the best specimen of its kind I was able at the time to secure 
in unimpeachable reproduction. 
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vocabulary a large body of loan-words of Indian origin. Of 
these many, or perhaps most, appear in what are essentially 
their Sanskrit forms, and with their Indian meanings; while 
others appear in their derivative Pali forms— where these 
are different from the other—and with Buddhistic meaning 
and use. Some actually appear in both forms, with some 
distinction of meaning or use.t The presence of both these 
groups of words in Siamese speech is proof of contact some- 
where with both civilizations. And the Cambodian civilization 
is the only one that could have afforded the double contact. 
For in Cambodia, at the period of which we speak, Buddhism 
was already displacing — or perhaps had largely displaced — 
Brahmanism and the cult of Civa.? Of the presence, how- 
ever, of Hindu religious cults in various portions of the Sia- 
mese area at a period even later than our date, we have not 
only the evidence of placenames, such as JMdang Brohm 
(= Brahmapura) and Biguuloka (= Vicnuloka); but direct 
as well, in various ancient images of the Hindu deities, still 
regarded with reverence at the present day.® 

Then, again, the early Siamese religious architecture, as 
seen in the Sukhothai region, at Lophburi(the ancient Law6), 
and elsewhere, distinctly reproduces Cambodian and Hindu 
forms. Moreover, the terms of court speech in Siam con- 


1 A very few examples must suffice. The transliteration here given renders, 
according to Whitney’s scheme, the actual sfe//ing of the words in Siamese, and 
not at all their pronunciation. Sanskrit forms are: aksara (Pali akkharo) 
letter, character; satva (Pali satto), a creature; suvarana or subarana (Pali 
suvanno), gold; indra (Pali invdo), Indra; ¢vz (Pali 5171), glorious. Pali forms 
are: mibban (Sanskrit zirvdna), extinction; sdsand (Sanskrit ¢dsana), religion; 
bhikkhu (Sanskrit dh2ksuv), mendicant. Parallel forms from hoth are; sizha, lion, 
and siha (in rdjasiha), a fabulous monster; 2rasatrya (for *satrya), king, and 
khattiya, warrior. 

2 Buddhist religion and culture, of course, may have been separately brought 
into Siam by missionaries from Ceylon; for we have authentic record in later 
times of visits of monks from that island. Just how it was at our earlier date, I 
think we have as yet no positive evidence. For all that we now know, Buddhism 
might well have come to Siam from Cambodia along with letters and other ele- 
ments of culture. 

3 For example, on a famous image of Civa, now in the Royal Museum at 
Bangkok, there is an inscription calling upon the people to reéstablish his wor- 
ship and renounce that of Buddha. 
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cerning the person, actions, and belongings of royalty are 
to this day for the most part either Cambodian outright or 
Cambodian-Sanskrit. Not only are the great seasonal festi- 
vals of the Siamese court (excepting, of course, those directly 
concerned with monastery life), but very many also of its 
special rites and ceremonies —the festivals of hair-cutting, 
coronation, swinging, and ploughing — distinctly reveal either 
an Indian or a Cambodian origin. There is still maintained 
at the present day a corps of Brahman astrologers to deter- 
mine the auspicious day and hour for all courtly movements 
and events. In fact, behind these, and behind the newer 
and nearer Buddhism, there stretches on every side, in the 
imagination and in the thought of the Siamese, the mighty 
background of Hindu cosmogony, mythology, and legend, 
seemingly as fresh as when these were brought from dndia to 
the shores of Anam two thousand years ago. 
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III. —Dissimilative Writings for 11 and 111 in Latin 


By Proressor ROLAND G. KENT 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1. InTERvVOCALIC 7! in Latin, as is well known, makes the 
preceding syllable long, in that it represents two sounds — 
an 7? forming a diphthong with the preceding vowel, and ἃ 7 
beginning the next syllable.? Phonetic spellings are seen in 
the inscriptional EIIVS EIIVS EIIVS,* manuscript aziunt edius,' 

.and Cicero’s azio Mawa® Therefore major pejor Troja 
hujus Pompejus are pronounced mat-jor pei-jor Troija hui-jus 
Pompetjus. 

It is likewise well known that when in inflection or in 
word-formation an z comes to stand immediately after 7, the 
j disappears ;‘ thus Pompejus, gen. sing. and nom. pl. Pom- 
pet, dat.-abl. pl. Pompets ; ajo ats ait ; jacio abicio reicio.® 

2. This paper proposes to deal with the following series 
of problems: If 7 is lost before z, why is the penult of Pompei 
and similar words long? Why is the initial syllable of adzczo 
and the like ordinarily long, though sometimes short? Why 

‘is γεῖ- in rveicto ordinarily trochaic in value, though sometimes 
a single long syllable? In these words and forms what is the 
relation between the graphic representations and the spoken 
words? What is the logic of the graphic representation, in 
inscriptions especially, of words which in normal Latin contain 
dissyllabic 27 in hiatus? 

3. For clearness’ sake it is necessary here to present in 


11 use 7 and w for consonant 7 and τέ, for purposes of clearness. 

2 Strictly 7; but as diphthongs are commonly written αἱ δὲ etc., not @z εἰ etc., 
I shall use the pure vowel sign to indicate the second element of the diphthong. 

8 Sommer, Hab. d. lat. Laut.- τ. Formenilehre, p. 171. 

* Respectively, C/Z. τι, 1065, 1953, 4157. 

5 Plautus, AZerc. 469, Most. 981, Ambr, pal.; cf. Prisc. 11, 303 K. 

6 Quint. 1, 4, 11; Vel. Long. vul, 54 f. K. 

7 Sommer, of. cit, pp. 171 f. 

ὃ The quantities of vowels are not marked in this paper, except where for 
special reasons it becomes desirable. 
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brief the results of the investigation: intervocalic 77 as in ajo, 
postvocalic 272 as in Pompe, postconsonantal 72 as in abzczv,} 
postvocalic 271 as in vezczo, are all normally represented by a 
single | in writing; and, conversely, the writing II or III is 
avoided in older inscriptions, except in those where II is a 
form taken by the letter e. 

4. The rules of §1 work with perfect regularity in the 
forms of the verb ajo:? ajo, ajunt, ajebam etc., ajas show a 
long initial syllable; azs azt have lost the intervocalic 7 and 
are dissyllables with the first syllable short;* azbam etc. 
have the diphthong;* azz has the regular loss of the 7, but 
is peculiar. Azz is for azs-ve, and the az- may in all instances 
in Plautus and Terence have been contracted to a diphthong,?® 
though pyrrhic value cannot be disproved; where azz is dis- 
syllabic, it may always be a trochee, and is always followed 
by a consonant; we may therefore read azne.® 

Here, except for the sporadic attempts listed in §1, we 
have the writing | for intervocalic -z-, with entire regularity, 
and with equal regularity the loss of the -z7- before z. _ 

5. Words of the type Pompez, gen. sing. and nom. pl., and 


1 For words of this type this explanation is given by Quint. I, 4, 11, and by 
Gell. 1v, 17; the latter remarks that such words are often erroneously read with 
length of the vowe/ of the initial syllable, but that the length is really that of the 
syllable, by position. The principle is however of much wider application. 

2 Citations are hardly necessary to prove these statements. 

8 A similar combination of sounds is found in mez¢e, Pers. 1, 114 = met-jite. 
meite is the reading of Santi Consoli in his critical edition (1904), and he notes 
no Ms. variants. The intervocalic 7 has here been restored, as in Pompei, §5. 

It is rather hard to say why ads ait neither restored the 7 nor contracted the 
two vowels; possibly their colloquial use prevented the restoration, and the 
analogy of dissyllabic ajo ajunt prevented contraction. 

4 aibam never was a-ibam any more than voc. Pompei (85, footnote was 
trissyllabic; a@z-jo: ai-bam = servi-(i)o:servi-bam. Failure to change the az- to 
ae- was due to the influence of the aj- of other forms and of the -z- before the 
-bam in servi-bam, etc. 

5 Contraction in aiz seems to occur because it stands outside the regular para- 
digmatic scheme, and hence was not so subject to the influence of analogy as 
were ais and azz. 

6 So Plaut. Am. 284, 344, As. 901, Curc. 323, Most. 383. That ain un- 
changed should be dissyllabic with a long initial syllable is impossible, since we 
never find *ajzs, from which might come *a77sze, whence spondaic *a7in. 
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Pompets, dat.-abl. pl., have a spondaic ending, as is shown 
by numerous passages in the poets;! and the orthography is 
assured by occurrences in inscriptions of republican times: 
COCCE! POMPE! LAVINEI NASVLEI MAI(s),2 as well as 
upon those of later date. According to the rule, intervo- 
calic 7 should be lost in these forms; but evidently, as Pom- 
pejus is sounded Pompet-jus, metrically —— ὦ, and Pompe 
Pompets are metrically _ — —, the latter forms must be graphic 
for Pompeii Pompei-jis,* with restoration of the intervocalic 
j by analogy of other forms of the paradigm, where 7 stood 


1 Pompei, gen. sing., Lucan 11, 280, 283, V, 205, VI, 245, 589, VII, 112, 196, 
; 492, 694, 708, VIII, 69, 161, 532, 677, 751, 794, 820, 836, ΙΧ, 227, 600, 1050, x, I, 
381, 388. Graz, nom. pl., Lucr. 1, 831, I, 629, ΠΙ, 100, V1, 908; Catull. 68, 109; 
Prop. ll, 34 (11, 32), 65; NVerg. Aen. 1, 467, 539, Il, 727, Ill, 163, VI, 242, VIII, 
135.| pledei, nom. pl., Plaut. Poen. 515. Grais, Prop. 11 (Iv), 22, 37; Verg. 
Georg. Π, 16, Aen. 11, 786, U1, 398, 499, VI, 529, X, 430. Sais, Prop. I, 11, 15 
Hor. Carm, 11, 18, 20, Zpist. 1, 1, 83. Circeis, Hor. Sat. 11, 4, 33. 

2 Respectively, C7Z. 1, 1044, 1079, 1229, 1426, 838. 

8 So POMPEI, Afon. Anc. νι, 37-38, Fasti Cons. Cap. anno 758; GAI, C/Z. v, 
5050; GAI, C/Z. x1, 1421; PACTVMEI, C/Z. v, 1326; SEI, C7Z. v, 1369; ATTEI, 
CIL. v, 4091; VEI, C7Z. x, g01; POMPVCLEI, C/Z. Ix, 3943; MAIS δὲς, Fasté 
Venus. in 672. 1, 1, p. 66. 

Words of more than two syllables in -ajzs should by the rules of vowel weak- 
ening have -ejus (Sommer, p. 116); cf. Lat. Pompejanus and Osc. Pumpaiians. 
-ajus is therefore evidence of dialectal origin; for this, however, -ceus often 
appears, by the influence of the usual change of Al to AE; and at times E appears 
as a late writing for this AE. Thus we find Annajus Annejus Annaeus Anneus. 
The gen. sing. and nom. pl. should be ANNA] ANNEI ANNAEI ANNEI respec- 
tively, of which ANNAEI is merely after the analogy of the spelling of the other 
cases. There are the following forms: 


᾿ 
: 


GEN. SING. 


ANNAI, C7ZZ. vi, 11670, ΙΧ, 4558. 

MELISSAI, C/Z. x, 893. 

PEDVCAI dts, 72. 1x, 4582. 

ANNE], C/Z. τι, 49707, 111, 16298, 3852 δὲς, v, 81144, 81158, 
ANNAEI, CZZ. 11, 6374. 

MELISSAEI, C/Z. x, 824, 895, (MELISSAEI) 899. 
POPPAEI, C/Z. x, 827, 1906, xIv, 409197, 


Nom. PL. 
POPPAEI, C/Z. Iv, 357; POPPAEEI (-El = 2), Ix, 5074. 


- * The only exceptions of which I am aware are Gra, Terent. Maur. VI, 339, 
344 K., Grais, ib. 339 K. (verses 453, 656, 467). 
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before some other vowel than 7.1 In confirmation of this is 
the statement that Caesar wrote Pompeiz7,? a true representa- 
tion of the sounds. The restored 7 appears graphically also 
in C/L.1, 1175, VERTVLEIEIS, a nom. pl. with added s,? where 
the second Εἰ is for z;* the value of the form is, therefore, 
phonetically Vertulet-7zs, or, in normalized orthography, Ver- 
tulejis. But the usual spelling of these forms is with a 
single | for the threefold sound.° 

6. Compounds of jaczo® in which the prefix ends in a con- 
sonant are abicio, adicio, conicio,’ disicio, inicio (and super- 
inicio), obicto, subicio.8 The initial syllable is either long or 
(less often) short.2 The history of these forms seems to be, 
if we take adiczo as the type of the class: *adyaczo became by 
regular weakening *ad-jecio. Inasmuch as e¢ did not weaken 
to z after vowel 2,” it is likely that it did not do so after con- 
sonantal z; hence *ad-eczo changed to ad-jiczo by analogy to — 
facio afficio. In adzicio the-7 was lost before the z, giving 


1 Voc. Pompet, Hor. Carm. 11, 7,5, Voltet, Hor. Epist. 1, 7, 91, cannot take a 
restored 7, since a vocative *Pompeji is out of the question; with voc. -ez to nom, 
-ejus, cf. voc. fili to nom. filius. Cf. Prisc. 1, 303 K. 

2 Prisc. , 14 K. 8 Cf. Sommer, p. 378. 

4 Cf. §12. This inscription must be placed after 150 B.C., since it contains 
AFLEICTA for afticta, which has original 7. 

5 The dat. sing. ez is considered in §19. 

6 This subject is treated in detail by M. W. Mather, “‘ Quo modo iaciendi verbi 
composita in praesentibus temporibus enuntiaverint antiqui et scripserint,” in 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, v1 (1895), 83-151, with a summary of 
previous modern studies, pp. 83-87. 

7 On conicio and coicio, v. Mather, 121-123; Neue-Wagener, Formenlehre der 
lateinischen Sprache, 11°, 864 f.; Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, 5.ν. conicio. 

8 Superjacio appears only in the recompounded form; a@micio never has 
length of the initial syllable, and therefore does not fall within the province of 
the present inquiry. 

® For citations, v. Mather, 130-151; for discussion, v. 87-104. To his lists 
should be added conicit, Ter. HT. 277; ddicit, Ovid Met. x1v, 276; ddice, Manil. 
1, 666; ddicé?, Sil. Ital. xvi, 528; and the similar word *odjex should be in- 
cluded: dbicem, Plaut. Persa 203; dbice, Verg. Georg. IV, 422, Aen. VIII, 227, 
X, 377, ΧΙ, 890, Ovid Ae. 11, 571, ΧΙ, 780, F. 1, 563; obicibus, Verg. Georg. Il, 
480. Cf. also 7165. Z. L., with some bibliography. 

10 That *ad-jacio became adicio by syncope and samprasarana (Sommer, p. 148) 
seems to me less probable than the explanation given above, despite guatio 
conculio. ; 

11 Sommer, p. 111. 
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adicio, with short initial syllable. The analogy of jacio jeci 
jactus and adject adjectus restored 7 in the present system, 
giving adjicio, with initial syllable long by position. 

Inscriptional writings! and most forms in Mss. agree on 
-7cio, and show that this was the normal orthography, whether 
the pronunciation was ad-icio or ad-jicio. But we find also 
CONIECIANT,? C/Z. 1, 198, dated 123/2 B.c., and PROIECI- 
TAD,’ C7Z tx, 782, of an earlier date not determinable; the 
same writing -ze- is seen also in numerous readings of rather 
old Mss.* Such IE is graphic for Il = -7 5,2 a dissimilative 
change precisely parallel to the use of VO for -vz-.6 Writings 
with -2z- are found not at all in inscriptions,’ and only in late 
Mss.8 

Thus, when the initial syllable is long, the usual representa- 
tion -ICIO has the | = -7z-, an instance of dissimilative loss 
in writing; that with -IECIO shows a dissimilative change in 


the writing. 


ον 


7. Compounds of 2πεῖο in which the prefixed element ends 
in a vowel are: cotcio, deicio, eiciv, proicio, retcio, tratcio.® 
Here the portion before the -czo is ordinarily trochaic, but 
sometimes contracted to a single syllable. The history is 


1 Mather, 127-129, cites 11 examples, to which should be added ADICERE(m), 
(72. 111, 1420671; ADICIATVR, C/Z. vit, 18042. 

2 The same inscription shows E for z in OPPEDEIS, though the weakening to 
2 was complete by that time; cf. EXIGATVR TRANSDITO EDITO EDIDERIT, on 
the same stone. 

8 Though properly belonging in §7, this form is listed here on account of the 
use of JE; its interpretation is complicated by the difference of present formation 
and by the dialectal character of the form. 

4 Mather, 111-113. 

5 That it represents -7e- (cf. Sommer, p. 522), seems to me a needless assump- 
tion of a third form for these words, in addition to those with -z- and -72-. 

6 Anderson, 7APA. XL, 99-105. 

7 Except on one spurious inscription, 672. x, 1, 204*; cf. Mather, 89, 129. 

® Mather, 89-92. Dissicio for disicio is an attempt to show the length of the 
initial syllable by doubling the s in imitation of the ss of diés-secare, a word of 
similar meaning; cf. Mather, 123-126. 

® Praeicio does not occur in the poets. 

10 A pyrrhic value is unlikely; cf. Mather, 113. For citations, v. Mather, 130- 
151; for his discussion, 104-120. To his lists should be added ¢ra-zci#, Prop. 1, 
19, 12; ¢ra-ice, Prop. 11,12 (111, 3), 18; ¢rd-icit, Prop. Iv (V), 2, 36; prd-tctam, 
Verg. Aen. V, 238. 
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the same as in abdicio etc.; when the stage -zczo is reached, 
the -z- contracts with the preceding vowel to form a diph- 
thong, or the -7- is restored. The pronunciation was coz7zcio, 
detzicto, etc.1 The normal spelling of Mss. and inscriptions 2 
is with -ICIO; but the same variation with —IE— occurs.? -22- 
occurs only in late Mss. ;* very rarely, Ms. writings are found 
with an inserted -- to mark the hiatus.® 

Herein, when there is no contraction to a diphthong, | rep- 
resents -7-7z-, of which the first element forms a diphthong 
with the preceding vowel—a dissimilative loss of two of the 
three z’s; and the less usual IE represents likewise -7-jz-, with 
dissimilative loss of one z and dissimilative change of the last 
one to E. 

8. Thus the character |, in addition to its usual values of 
~ ~ 7, may have the value 77 after consonants and the values 


1 Unless the influence of dé, δ, 2γῦ, ἐγᾶ- (-veho, etc.) produces dé-jicio etc. 
For cotjicio, v. Vel. Long. vil, 54 K. For the doubling of the 7, so as to form a 
diphthong with the preceding vowel, as well as the initial sound of the second 
syllable, the fact that ex, prod-, red- (Walde, Lat. etym. Wtb2 s.v. re- red-), 
trans end in consonants, offers some phonetic warrant; in deicio, however, an 
analogy must have operated. 

Initial 7 in the second element of a compound, when the first element ends in 
a vowel, does not automatically geminate so as to produce a diphthong with the 
preceding vowel, or Ζ with a preceding 7: witness dzjugis, Verg. Georg. Il, 91, 
Aen. XII, 355, Cu. 202, 283, Ovid Met. Iv, 24, Sen. Phaed. 1101, Val. Fl. 11, 566, 
VI, 413; dtjugus, Lucr. 11, 601, V, 1299, 1300, Verg. Aen. V, 144, X, 253, 399, 453, 
575, 597, 595, Val. Fl. vir, 218, Stat. Zed. 11) 723, Ach. 1, 222, Mart. I, 12, 8, 
Sil. Ital. 1, 82, C7Z. , 4314; guadrijugis, Verg. Aen. X,571; guadrijugus, Enn. 
Sc. 101 Vahlen?, Verg. Georg. 111, 18, Aen. xu, 162, Ovid Am. 1Π|, 2, 66, Aez. 11, 
168, IX, 272, 77. IV, 2, 54, Drusi Zpiced. 332, Stat. Thed. VI, 370, XII, 533, Sil. 
Ital. 1v, 439, 671. 11, 4314. The inscriptional forms alluded to are BIIVGIS and 
QVADRIIVGOS. 

In dijudico and dijungo (oftener disjungo) we have di- for dis- before 7, either 
phonetically or by analogy (Sommer, p. 225; cf. Brugmann, Gdr.2 1, 7631); 
cf. dijudicare, Ter. HT. 237, dijudicent, ib. 504, dijudica, 1b. 986, dijunxit, 
Ter. Hec. 161, dijungimur, Plaut. 2711. 1328 for digungitur of the codd. Pal., 
dijunge, Plaut. Poem. 1406, and the noteworthy DiIVNXISSET avoiding Il, 
Marini, Acta Frat. Arv., p. 712 (not accessible to me, but cited by Forcellini s.v. 
disjungo). 

2 Mather, 127-129, cites 12 examples from inscriptions, all with --ἰ --, besides 
PROIECITAD, already noticed. To his list may be added COICIANTVR, C/ZZ. 
VI, 36467. 

3 Mather, 110-113. 4 bid. 116-119. 5 Jbid. 120. 
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17 wt 1711 after vowels. This accords perfectly with the com- 
ments of Gell. rv, 172 and of Donat. ad Ter. And. 173, nulla 
littera vocalis geminata unam syllabam facit.? 

9. If now the doubling of | was avoided in the normal 
orthography of Latin, except when || represented the vowels 
of two syllables, how did this dislike display itself in the 
republican inscriptions ? 

10. We may recall that VO was written in final VOS and in 
similar combinations long after it had become vz in sound, in 
order to avoid the writing VV;° but the retention of older VO 
was hardly due to any ambiguity in the sound of VV. For 
example, SERVVS and NOVVS can suggest no probable in- 
correct pronunciation, except that in -#s; but the doubling 
of vowels to indicate length does not appear until Gracchan 
times, while VO as merely graphic for wz is established by 
Anderson® in the plays of Plautus. The true explanation 
of the phenomenon must be the unconditioned reluctance to 
double any character in writing. 

There is a dislike to use VV, not only for vz, but also for 
uv, whether wv goes back to an earlier wv or to an earlier ov. 
Thus, no v is written in fuz' fruor pruina. But in normal 
orthography, for clearness, VV for wv is employed initially, 
after initial 7, and medially before z plus a vowel: so ava, #vz- 
dus, juvents, Pacuvius. But even in these positions it is not 
always written® in the older inscriptions, which often prefer 
older OV or the single V:° 

1 In these, of course, the first z-forms a diphthong with the preceding vowel. 

2 'V. footnote to §3. 

8 The prescription by Accius of AA EE OO VWV for ἢ @ δ # (Quint. 1,°7, 14; 
Mar. Vict. vi, 8 K.; Ter. Scaur. vil, 18 K.; Vel. Long. vil, 55 K.) is no real 
exception, for these writings never became the normal orthography, and never 
gained even fairly extended use. 

4 And in the rare combination of postconsonantal 27, as in isjudico dijungo, 
bijugis -us, gquadrijugis -us,; cf. §7, footnote. 

5 Anderson, 7'A PA. XL, 99-105. 6 Loc. cit. 

TFVVEIT, C/Z. 1, 1051, is quite exceptional, as against FUET, C/Z. 1, 32, 
FVIT, C/Z. 1, 30, 196, etc. 

8 While manuscript authority cannot be relied on in such matters as these, 
reference may be made to Lachmann ad Lucr. v, 679, and L. Miiller De re met- 


rica 251 f. ed. 1, 293 f. ed. 2. 
® Two apparent instances of VV may be disposed of: nom, FVVLI, C/Z. 1, 1406, 
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FLOVIOM, FLOVIVM sepées, FLOVI nom. pl., COMFLOVONT, 
and FLVIO abl... COMFLVONT, C/ZZ. 1, 199; FLOVIO abl. 
quater, tbid. 

SOVO abl. and SVOM, C/Z. τ, 1007. 

SOVEIS dat. and SVOS nom. zz, SVO abl. δίς, as well as SVEI 
bis, SVAE, SVA abl. guater, C/L. 1, 198.1 

IVENTA, CZ7Z. 1, 1202; IVENTIA, CZZ. 1, 885, with 2μυ-. 

ASVIA, C/Z. 1, 1204; LIGVIVS, 1341; VESVIES, 817, all with 


-uU1-. 


To these may be added V for vz in VIVS, C7Z. 1, 1223. 

Thus the tendency not to write VV is very strong, even 
when ambiguity results from its avoidance. 

11. A similar avoidance of II in early inscriptions may be 
expected. Now monosyllabic II, and II! after vowels, would 
be looked for only in those classes of words already discussed 
in §§3-8, where the inscriptional examples show normally I. 

Dissyllabic zz occurs in the following classes of words: 
(1) the gen. sing. of M. and N. (z)zo-stems; (2) the nom. pl. 
of M. (z)zo-stems, and the dat. sing. of a/zus ; (3) the dat.-abl. 
pl. of M. and N. (z)zo-stems, and of F. (2)¢@-stems; (4) cer- 
tain forms of deus is meus ;* (5) certain perfect forms of 
verbs of the types abzz petit muniz. ‘These may be taken up 
in turn. 

12. However, for the clearer understanding of what the 
written words may represent, a review of the phonetic history 
of these forms is essential. 

In the gen. sing., the o-stems had original -e7,? which in 


may be miswritten for FVLVI(s), rather than a representation of /7#/7( us), as the 
note in C/Z. suggests; and COINVCI, C/7Z. 1, 1242, which may be COIIVVCI, 
according to the note in C/Z., is rather miswritten for CONIVCI; cf. the 
forms CONIVNXS, ro11, CONIVGI, 1053, COIVGI, 1064, 1413, CONIVGEM, 1479, 
CONIVGE, 1220. 

1 Also SVVO, C/Z. 1, 1242, SVVM, 672. 1, 206; but with the latter SVI zs, 
SVORVM, SVEIS are found. 

2 Strictly, these contain e-2; but for convenience they are included here. Cf. 
Sturtevant, Contraction in the Case Forms of the Latin io- and ia-Stems, and of 
deus, 15, and idem, Chicago, 1902. 

3 I follow Ehrlich, Untersuchungen iiber d. Natur d. griech. Betonung, 66-76, 
who advances this theory and the theory that δὲ in unaccented syllables became 
z much earlier than did original az οἱ. 
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unaccented syllables became Zz very early; (z)zo-stems had 
(z)zez, which became -2Z or -zz and contracted to -2 before 
any of the extant forms. 

The plural forms contain other diphthongs, which became 
monophthongal less early. -oz -dzs -ds in final syllables be- 
came -ez -e7s; not later than the middle of the third century 
B.C., these became close -ὅ -és, and are sometimes written E ES, 
though El EIS are more usual. About 150 B.c., these sounds 
became -7 -7s, and might be written | IS. After this date, 
El! and | are graphically interchangeable for z of any origin. 
When the forms of zo- zd-stems reached the stage -22 -z7s, 
about 150 B.c., contraction to -z -7s took place;! but analogy 
brought back the dissyllabic forms, and both were in use. 

But Brugmann? now holds that after z, ez became @ and 
developed no farther; hence forms in -22 -zz7s, and the con- 
tractions thereof have z merely by analogy of the forms of 
~ pure o- @-stems.® 

The history of verb forms in -zaz is similar to that of the 
nom. pl. in -zo2. 

As for eo-stems (7s tdem deus meus), contraction took 
place well before 200 B.c., at the time when ¢ez reached the 
stage τῷ; Ὁ the resulting 2 became 7 about 150 B.c., like any 
other 2. The re-formations with dissyllabic ez were used even 
in Plautus, except those from dezs, which cannot be proved 
earlier than in the poems of Catullus.® 

E, = @, may also at any date be rustic Latin or dialectal 
for an earlier 62. 

Of the inscriptions in C7Z. 1, those falling before the im- 
portant dividing line of 150 B.c., so far as they are cited in 
this paper, are as follows: 


1 The application of the law of iambic shortening removes the necessity of 
supposing that contraction in such forms had occurred by the time of Plautus, 
despite the citations of Neue-Wagener, 1°, 159 and 189 f. 

2 Kurze vergl. Gram. 1, p. 255. 

8 In ejo- ajo-stems, the gen. sing. should from the earliest times have Εἰ Al, 
representing -ej7 -ajz, with restored 7; the pl. forms should show EIE! EIEIS 
AIEl AIEIS until 150 B.c., and thence onward Εἰ EIS Al AIS, = eZ etc., with 
restored 1, 

4 Sturtevant, pp. 32-35. ‘5 Jbid. p. 21. 
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Ο72.1, 1-194: date, before the Hannibalic war. 
195: date, 260 B.c., but restored under Claudius. 
196: date, 186 B.c. 2 
530, 531: date, 211 B.C. 


13. The gen. sing. of M. and N. zo-stems ends in |, or in 
El graphic for |, on republican inscriptions.__ Examples from 
C7L. 1 are as follows: 


198 CONSILI; 200 IVDICI; 204 PORTORI; 205 MVNICI- 
PEI; 206 AEDIFICI ser, MVNICIPI guinguies; 571 IOVEI 
(from Jovius), LAETORI; 577 SERAPI; 587,589 BENEFICI; 
602, τι exx. in -ἰ ; 623 FEILI; 804. SVLPICEI; 930 PA- 
PIRI; 1013, τοῦ VERGILEI; 1015 VERGILI; 1042 
CLODI; 1063 FVLVI, IVLI, IVLI; 1079 SALVI; 1107 
ANVLARI, CONLEGI; 1108 CONLEGEI; 1213 CVL- 
TRARI; 1241 OCTAVI; 1305 CORRI; 1374 AMPVDI. 


STATII 757 and CAESII 758 are the only genitives in Il, 
in C/L. 1, among the inscriptions of republican date; but 
they are perhaps of the year 8 a.p.2_ We find also OSTIEI, - 
gen. to ostium, in CTL. 1, 577, an imperial copy of an inscrip- 
tion of 105 B.c.; but as the same inscription exhibits the gen. 
SERAPI, the form OSTIEI appears to be due simply to the 
stone-cutter, to represent the dissyllabic pronunciation 
familiar to him. It is, however, noteworthy that his [Εἰ 
shows a graphic dissimilation of II, as it represents | after | 
by El. 

14. The nom. pl. of M. (z)éo-stems ended originally in -zoz, 
appearing in earliest Latin as -zez, whence -2@ about 250 B.c., 
and -2z about 150, contracting to -7 or kept by the analogy of 
other cases.2 Old Latin often adds s, in imitation of the 
plurals of consonant-stems and z-stems.4 Of such forms we 
actually find, in C/L. 1: 


1 The first undoubted examples of dissyllabic -27 occur in Catullus; cf. Neue- 
Wagener, 18, 134-154, especially 145 f. W. Merrill, Univ. Calif. Publ. in 
Cl. Phil. 11, 57-79, argues for its appearance earlier, but fails to prove his 
point. ‘ 

2 Cf. adn, ad. insec. in C/Z. ἃς 

8 Cf §12. 4 Cf. Sommer, p. 378. 
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Ending in -zez, with or without added s: 

199 MINVCIEIS; 204 SOCIEI; 575 (ΟΝ ΌΙΕΙ ; 578 (PIE; 
580 PIEI; 807 IVLIEI; 1024 ALFIEIS; τορι THVRA- 
RIE();° r129 CISIARIEI; 31165 SALONIEI; 1210 VN- 
GVENTARIEI; 1275 FILIEI; 1295 (az)XSILIARIEI; 1424 
(Ju)LIEI; 1481 ROSCIEIS; 1497 TOSSIEIS. 


Ending in -ze, with added s: 
42 ATILIES; 199 VITVRIES δώ, 425 MEMIES; 817 VE- 
SVIES; 1289 MODIES; CVZZ. vi, 1691 ROSARIES, VIOLA- 
RIES. 


Contracted forms in | or El = 2, some with added s :? 
199 FLOVI; 206 LIBRAREI; 579 LVCCI; 1041 SOCEI; rog2 
TVRAREIS; 1131 [ΑΝ]; 1272 FILEI; 1284 FEILE!I; 
1541 4 FILIS. 


- 

These forms show a distinct avoidance of || = 27, in the 
uncontracted forms, where [ΕἸ is regularly used to indicate 
the dissyllabic nature and to avoid the graphic doubling of I. 
While this use of El has of course etymological warrant,’ 
that does not explain the consistency of its use, for in the 
contracted forms | appears in about half of the instances, 
and not El. Further, in the very inscriptions showing nom. 
pl. in ΕἸ, the pure o-stems show nom. pl. forms in | and IS, 
and dat.-abl. pl. forms in |1S:# 


CIL. 1, τοῦ \VDICATI, DAMNATI, HISCE, FRVCTI dis, CE- 
TERI, (abl.) TERMINIS; 204 PROGNATI, LEIBERI; 1024 
(abl.) LIBERTIS, NOSTRIS, 


which shows that the use of | = Zin these plural forms was 
familiar to the cutters of the inscriptions. Evidently the use 
of El = z depends here upon the preceding |: another instance 
of graphic dissimilation. 


1 CORONAA(2)ES of the same inscription is too badly mutilated to give a 
certain reading. 

2 The index of C/7/. 1 assigns RETIARI| to 1234; but this is a carelessly writ- 
ten inscription, and the stone shows rather RETIAAI, a contracted nom, like 
LANI. 

8 Sommer, pp. 377 f. 

1 Though forms with El and EIS are much commoner. 
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15. Of the dat. sing. of a/zus, the older inscriptions dis- 
play only the contracted form ALE], (71. 1, 206, 1277; the 
uncontracted (or restored) form appears in Plaut. Czs¢. Arg. 5, 
Mil. 1357.4 

16. In the dat.-abl. pl. of zo- and z@-stems, the same phe- 
nomena are found as in the nom. pl. of M. zo-stems. Forms 
with IEIS are found in C/Z. 1, as follows: 


195 SOCIEIS; t99 CONTROVORSIEIS; 200 AEDIFICIEIS, 
MOINICIPIEIS zz, STIPENDIARIEIS 42s, VIEIS, V/A- 
SIEIS; 202 DECVRIEIS, TERTIEIS 42s; 204 AEDIFI- 
CIEIS guater, PORTORIEIS ds; 205 IVDICIEIS; 206 
COMITIEIS, MVNICIPIEIS zz, VIEIS guater; 542 ALIEIS; 
1087 SEPTVMIEIS; 1169 HERENNIEIS; 1199 PA— 
PIEIS; 1220 INFERIEIS; 1277 VENERIEIS; 1313 LE- 
VIEIS; 1480 IVDICIEIS; ΩΣ. x1, 3078 A(vg)VTIEIS. 


There are the following contracted forms, with -z7s written 
iS-oriElS: 


199 CONTROVERSIS,? IANVARIS, VEITVRIS, VETVRIS; 206 
COLONEIS #r; 1050 OFICEIS. 


Both the -zzs and the -zs forms are abundantly proved by 
passages in the poets,’ the contracted form occurring of 
course only after 150 B.c.; INFERIEIS, in the list above, 
stands in a metrical inscription and has -fzs. 

Again for dissyllabic zz we have IEI, which — though the 
diphthong is warranted historically *—is only a graphic de- 
vice to avoid the doubling of 1.5 Observe that alongside the 
regular IEIS = zis, we find also PERFVGIS VICANIS 200, 
OVI IVRATI 577, SENVISANIS SENVISANIS 1199,° showing 
that | and IS in these forms were familiar to the cutters of 
the inscriptions. 


1 Either form is permitted in 1/77. 1076, Truc. 744; other occurrences are in 
lines corrupt or of uncertain metre: Curc. 484, W722. 351, Ps. 1264. 

2 The form CONTROVORSIEIS stands in the same inscription, which suggests 
that CONTROVERSIS is miswritten, especially as the letters immediately follow- 
ing are legible, but make no sense. 

8 Neue- Wagener, 1°, 189 ff. 

4 Sommer, pp. 380 f. 5 On INGENVIIS, 672. 1, 1492, v. 821. 

6 Though forms with EIS are much commoner. 


rd 
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It is notable also that on Elogium x, C/Z. 1, p. 279, the 
forms VENEFICIS VIS occur, with 7 /onga apparently to rep- 
resent 22, since the other two forms of the same category, 
REPETVNDIS STERNVNDIS, have the ordinary |; the first 
named use z /onga to avoid ||. A single | for zz is proved 
metrically in INFERIS C/Z. vi, 12307; there is no other 
example of z /onga in this inscription, though DONIS TVIS 
MERITIS NOBIS occur. 

17. A stem in -eo- should form its dat.-abl. pl. in dissyl- 
labic EIS, unless contraction had taken place; but EIS was 
open to misunderstanding as -zs, with El graphic for z Con- 
sequently we find ABIEGNIEIS AESCVLNIEIS?! C/Z. τ, 577, 
using |EI in the value &, to avoid EEI with repetition of E, and 
El, which might be read as Zz merely. These writings are the 
more noticeable because ABIEGNEA ézs and ABIEGINEAS 
(with | inserted by error) appear on the same stone, with the 
phonetically correct E. 

Certain plural forms of deus, meus, and 7s tdem* have con- 
tracted 7 or re-formed dissyllabic e-7. We find, in (72. 1, the 
following : ὃ 


DIS 639, DEIS 1241 
MEI τοι, MIEIS 38, MEEIS 1063, MEIS 47s 1253 
Nom. pl. El “ev 200, guater 202, 204, fer 206 
EIS dts 197, guater τοῦ, 199 
ΒΡ τοῦδ, -EEI, C/Z. x, 1453 
ΕἸ 185,‘ 202, guinguies 204, 205, 206 
IEIS 577 
EIDEM 197, guinguies 202, 566, 567, 1140, 1161, 1162, 
1163, 1178, 1189, 1216, 1247; EID. 1227, 1245 
EISDEM 198, 1143, 1149, 1187; (e)ISDEM 1192 


1] do not agree with Sturtevant, p. 35, that IEIS in these forms and in certain 
manuscript readings furnish no presumption of anything more than monosyllabic 7. 
2 The dat. ez e¢dem is discussed separately, §19. 
3 T note the following errors in the /wdex Verborum of CIL. 1: 
MEI 1198 should be gen. sing., not nom. pl. 
IS 196!’ should be nom. sing., not nom, pl. 
EEIS 196* should be nom. pl., not abl. pl. 196°. 
EIDEM 1140, 1216; (e)ISDEM 1192; EID. 1227, 1245; IDEM 1421 should be 
nom. pl., not nom. sing. 
4 An uncertain reading; cf. Sturtevant, p. 28. 
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IDEM 1421, (dem) 1285 
IS(dem) 1270 
Dat.-abl. pl. EIS 195, decies τοῦ, dis 199, decies 200, 13165 202, septies 

203, 152es' 206, 603 

E(zs) 200, tev 203, δίς 205 

IS 198 

EEIS d7s 196 

IEIS 1azes 204, guater 205, novies 206, 624 

EIEIS dés 201 

EISDEM 204, ISDEM 206, IISDEM 206 * 


Sturtevant? has shown that in these forms there are two 
pronunciations only to deal with: dz dis z is, and dez de-is, 
e-2 e-is; similarly, of course, mz mis and mez me-is. ΑἸ] the 
writings listed represent one or the other of these pronuncia- 
tions; but it is significant that there is no real example of Il, 
since IISDEM 206 is only an error® for EISDEM, with omis- 
sion of the cross strokes of E. The same error appears 
repeatedly on this inscription, in RIM EAl QVIF QVII PROXV-— 
MIIS respectively for REM EAE QVEI QVEI PROXVMEIS. 
We find | and El for Zz but EEI IE! EIE! for ez  Appar- 
ently El was avoided for e-2, since it was commonly used for 
the monosyllabic @and 7; and EE! was normally replaced 
dissimilatively by [ΕἸ and EIEI, to avoid the repetition of the 
letter E.4 This same phenomenon has already been seen in 
ABIEGNIEIS, AESCVLNIEIS. 

18. Curiously, as Sturtevant ὃ points out, [ΕἸ is used for the 
monosyllabic z at times; the following examples are found : 


MIEIS, ΟΖ. τ, 38, monosyllabic by the meter. 

LVMPHIEIS, C/Z. 1, 1238 

MERITIEIS, C7Z. vi, 19419 | not containing -¢7s, since they are 
SACRIEIS, C/7Z. x, 5055 a- o-stems, not 7@- zo-stems. 
SVIEIS, C/Z. 1, 1042, 1460 


1 Cf. Sturtevant, p. 27, footnote 2. 

2 P. 23, p. 32. His treatment is from the phonetic standpoint, mine from the 
orthographic. I disagree with him only in a few details. 

8 Despite Sturtevant, p. 28. 

4 The following should in this connection be noted as occurring in C/Z, 1: 
DIE! 198, ser 206; REI, gen. and dat. of ves, often; REIS δὲς 198, from reus ; 
OLEI, gen. of olewm, 200, alongside VINEI, gen. of vinum. 5 Pp. 8, 
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To Sturtevant’s list may be added MVNICIPIEIS, C/Z. 1, 206 
= municipis, acc. pl. of municeps. Such writings are the not 
unnatural result of the confusion in stems having both con- 
tracted forms in El EIS and uncontracted forms in [Εἰ IEIS. 
ΕἸ in some of the other forms may therefore be graphic for Z, 
though this is not positively demonstrable; but the principle 
of the avoidance of || is not thereby affected. 

19. The dat. sing. ez has in Plautus and Terence three 
metrical values: _; U_; ——.1 Without going into the vexed 
question of the origin of the form, it is sufficient for the 
present purpose to say that the normal phonetic development 
gave a monosyllabic ez by the time of Plautus; that “2”’ is 
in reality 472, re-formed after the analogy of jus; that isa 
re-formation after the analogy of. ewm cam εὖ etc. In the 
authors the normal orthography for all of these was ez— 
though z might have been written for the monosyllable.? 

In the older inscriptions we find the following : 


El, = 2, and possibly e-2 and 471: often in C/Z.1, 197, 198, 200, 202, 
205, 206, 209, 571, 1409, 1418. 

EIE|, = 271, septies CTL. 1, 198 (dated 123/2 B.c.), alongside numer- 
ous instances of El in the same inscription. 

ΕἸ, = 2-2, dis 672. τ, 205, with graphic dissimilation from EE! to 
avoid EE; the same stone shows Εἰ several times. 

ΕΕΙ, = 2-2, C/L. x, 1453 (apparently of early imperial date).* 


Similarly, the datives Zuzc and cuz have triple values; but 
a discussion of them would be aside from the purpose of this 
paper. : 

20. The last class of words containing dissyllabic 77 is 
formed by the perfects like 27 abzz petit munii, in the per- 
fect indicative active (except the third person plural), in the 
perfect infinitive, and in the pluperfect subjunctive. In re- 
publican times we find the doubled | avoided in various ways 
(citations from C/Z. 1): 


1 Citations in Neue-Wagener, 11°, 378 f. 

2 After 150 B.c. But the spelling δὲ would be much more easily recognizable 
as going with e7us, eum, etc, 

8 As gen. sing., it has both MVNICIPI and MVNICIPII. 
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By the use of parallel forms with ΓΝ]: AVDIVIT 201; CON- 
QUAESIVEI 551; MVNIVIT 618; (fo)LIVIT 1258; POSEIVEI 
551; SCIVIT 200, 204, 571; SIVIT r1org. 

By the use of JE] = 7-2 or 7-2: PETIE! 38; INTERIEISTI? 
1202; OBIEIT, p. 210 zu, REDIEIT 541; VENIEIT sexzes 
200. 

By the use of contracted forms, with | or ΕἸ =7: ABIT 1450; 
OBEIT 141; OBIT 18394; PERISTI G85%° PEREM Gace: 
PERISTIS 646, 647; POSEIT 1281, 1283; POSIT 1282, 1298, 
1436; POSE(z#) 1378. 

By graphic dissimilation of the second | to E: ADIESE ADIE- 
SET ADIESENT 196.” 


Thus, to avoid II, we find alternative forms in IVI, or con- 
tracted forms, or forms with dissimilative writings, having Εἰ 
or E for | after |. No instance of II occurs. It is notable 
that (72. 1, 38, contains, besides PETIEI, the forms ACCV- 
MVLAVI GENVI OPTENVI; the final z is represented by | 
except in the one form where it is preceded by |, and then 
El is written. Also, in C/L. 1, 196, alongside ADIESE ADIE- 
SET ADIESENT for adz-zss-, we find ‘all other similar forms 
to have -IS-, as follows: 


ARFVISE, CONPROMESISE, COMVOVISE, CONSPONDISE, 
DEDISE, FECISE guater, FECISENT, HABVISE zs, 
IOVSISET des. 


21. In republican times, therefore, || was avoided for dis- 
syllabic zz: is I] found at all in republican inscriptions? 


1LEGEISTI, Zp2. Ep. vil, p. 161, stands on an archaizing inscription con- 
taining various inaccuracies in spelling, and is merely a false writing for LEGISTEI. 

I do not agree with Sommer, p. 628, that INTERIEISTI and ADIESE etc. 
prove a form 22521, whence 222 22556 etc., and fetiit pettisse etc. Length is at- 
tested only in the third singular perfect indicative (citations, Neue-Wagener, I1I*, 
426 f.); here there were two forms in primitive Italic, an active in -e and a 
middle in -az, to both of which the Italic added a -¢; ftutudit and tutudit have 
respectively -ef and -ai¢, corresponding to Sanskrit active ¢wédda and middle tutude. 

2 On the other hand, verbs of this type show IE and IVE indiscriminately, in 
case the | or IV is followed not by |, but by E: C/Z. 1, 197 INIERIT; τοῦ ABIE- 
RIT gutnguies, PETIVERIT, AVDIERIT, QUAESIERIT, CONQUAESIVERIT; 199 
COMPOSEIVERVNT; 200 ADIERIT,. ADIERINT, VENIERIT guazer, 201 AVDIVE- 
RAMVS; 205 PETIERIT; 206 ADIERINT, INIERINT δὲς, 207 PETIVERIT; 1009 
DEPOSIERVNT; 1284 POSIERVNT. : 
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Outside of INGENVIIS, C/7Z. 1, 1492, = zugenuis,' we find 
I! only in inscriptions using || as a representation of E; but 
in such inscriptions we find III and even IIII and IIIII in 
various values, as follows (citations from C/ZL. 1): 


ATILIINIS 42, = dat. pl. Athes. 

A(Z)IIIDIVS 182, = Adtedius. 

IIRINII 182, = dat. sing. Hvinze. 

SIBIINIIT 1180, = sided et. 

PATOLIIIA r501, = Pasolea. 

PONTIIIS δίς, p. 555 ad ἢ. 194, = Pontes. 

ΟΥ̓" 818, = guez; ΟΥ̓ also occurs on the same inscription. 

SHIC dis 818, = seic. 

TIBIII 818, = “be. 

IIDVS 866, 930, 976, 983, 15392; IIIDV. 867; IIID. 905, 935, 
957; Ill. 846, 902, = Lzdus and its abbreviations. 

A. DINIIDVS 822, = a. at. Hidus for ante diem Eidus. 

DIIl 947, = die(m). 


Other writings of Il are errors: PIIILOMVSVS 1352 is for 
PHILO-; IISDEM DIIBVS, QVII, PROXVMIIS, all in 206 
(lines 5, 40, 41), are errors for EISDEM DIEBVS, QVEI, 
PROXVMEIS, all of which occur repeatedly on the same in- 
scription,? which moreover is of notoriously careless writing.‘ 

Thus, in republican times, if || = ¢ were used, there was 
no objection to III, in any value, nor to IIII, nor even to IIIII; 
but when I! = e was not used, the doubling of | was avoided. 

22. The avoidance of VV died out at about the end of the 
republic. If we take the WMonumentum Ancyranum, CIL. ΠῚ, 
pp. 769 ff., as typical.of carefully written early imperial in- 
scriptions, we find (a@)NNVVM, 1, 35; IVV(exes), u, 46; IVVI, 111, 
34; IVVENTATIS, rv, 8; RIVVM, rv, 12; VIVVS, Iv, 16; but also 
IVENTVTIS, m1, 5. Other official inscriptions of the time 
show a similar state of affairs. 


1 Cf. §13 for gen. STATII and CAESII, 672. 1, 757 and 758. 

2 So the C7Z.; but this idiom is peculiar, and a. d. 117 Jd. may be suggested 
as an alternative. 

8 EISDEM does not indeed occur ; but EIS is found many times, and ISDEM 
once, : 


* Cf. §17. 
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Likewise, II is no longer avoided in the Mon. Anc., though 
the single | is still written in about half the instances: 


With I]: CONSILIIS, m, 3; IVDICIIS, 1, 10; MANIBIIS, πὶ, 
8, 11, 17, (manz)BIIS, iv, 21-22, MANIBIIS, 1v, 24; MVNICIPIIS, 
iv, 27, MVNICIPII(s), 1v, 29; IIS, 1, 18. 

With one |: AVSPICIS, 1, 25 ; COLON(2)S, m, τ, COLO(z)IS, 
m, 19, COLONIS, 1v, 27; MVNICIPIS, m, 23; (g*)OVINCIS, π, 
37; STIPENDIS, in, 31; DIS, 1, 26. 


Again, the evidence of other official inscriptions is similar. 

Thus, though many contracted forms still occur, writings 
with I! and || (whatever pronunciation they represent) form 
a goodly percentage of the occurrences in early imperial in- 
scriptions. Sturtevant’s statistics! show this lack of preju- 
dice against II in later times, and also the use of II for Ζ 
where a dissyllabic value is out of the question; to his list 
may be added GERMANICII, Henzen, Acta Frat. Arv., p. 
LXXIV. 

23. Why now did Accius recommend ΕἸ for z rather than 
It, though he prescribed AA EE OO VV for the other long 
vowels? The ordinary view that it was to avoid confusion 
with Il = e will hardly stand, since it appears that in inscrip- 
tions with Il = e no objection was felt to the decidedly am- 
biguous writing Ill. Of course Accius found El in use for 
the sound 7, which gave him a starting point; but the reason 
for his avoidance of I! must have been a fear that it would 
have been mistaken for dissyllabic 7-2, which, as we have 
seen, was a common form in the paradigms at the time of 
the rules of Accius (somewhat after 150 B.c.). On the other 
hand, dissyllabic a-a e-e o-o u-w hardly occur, and hence this 
obstacle would not stand in the way of doubling those letters 
to represent the simple long sound. 

A-a appears only in an occasional foreign name, like 
Phraates ; e-e is found in the present subjunctive of mco deo, 
and in certain forms of deesse deerrare praeesse praceo; 0-0 
occurs in a few compounds of co-, as coopto cooperio cooperor 
coortor ; u-u is found only in a few forms of adjectives lke 


1 Pp. 10-14, 22 f., 30-32. 
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perspicuus assiduus, and in the gen. pl. of the fourth declen- 
sion.!_ Even in these the repetition of the letter is largely 
avoided by the use of contracted forms.2, The Roman poets 
furnish the following contractions of ee and oo: 


dest, Verg. Aen. x, 378, Hor. Zpist. 1, 12, 24, (72. x1, 627 (written 
DEEST); deraé, Verg. Mor. 64,’ Ovid Mez. x, 88; DERANT, 
C/LZ. vi, 1754; wero, Hor. Sat. 1, 9, 56 and u, 1, 17; derit, 
Verg. Georg. I, 233,° Aen. vil, 262, Hor. Sat. π, 2, 98, Ovid 
Met. xv, 354; derunt, Ovid Met. xin, 819; dessem, Catull. 64, 
151; desse,’ Lucr. 1, 43, Ovid 2,215. xv, 136. 

derrare, Plaut. AZen. 1113 ;° derrarunt, Lucr. ΠῚ, 860; derraverat, 
Verg. Zed. vil, 7; derrasse, Lucr. 1, 711; derrantes, Sen. Phaed. 
1069. 

coperiunt, ΤΟΥ. VI, 491; coperuisse, Lucr. v, 342; COPERTAE, 
CIL. vi, 20277.° 

coritur, Aetna 408. 


On the other hand, we find certain examples of failure to 
contract: 


deest: Stat. Thed. vi, 236, X, 236, ΧΙ, 276." 

coortus and its forms: Lucr. often (32 times); Verg. Georg. m, 478, 
Aen. 1, 148, X, 405 ; Ovid Mez¢. ΧΙ, 512, Zr. v, 5, 29; Sil. Ital. 
VI, 415, VI, 547, X, 185 ; Sen. Phaed. 887. 

coortu: Lucr. νι, 671. 


1 Any omissions are inadvertent, and would not materially increase the number 
of dissyllabic aa’s, etc. 

2 It is not here a question of words in which like vowels were originally sepa- 
rated by a consonant, as in cohors cors, veheméns véméns; nor of those with 
contraction of unlike vowels, as in cdgd cdlésco. 

8 dé-é- possible, but not likely. On this contraction of de-e-, cf. Vel. Long. 
vu, 65 K. 

4 deesse, Plaut. Rud. 636 (cf. Lodge, Lexicon Plautirum s.v.) is a conjecture 
which cannot be used as evidence either way. 

5 Probably so to be read, with hiatus following. 

6 For cd- here and in the Carm. adv. Marc., v. Thes. 1. L.s.v. cooperio; it is 
this form with d which has given rise to the Romance words; cf. Korting, Zav.- 
rom. Wt. s.v. cooperio. 

The following may or may not be contracted: coferta, Turp. Come. 23 Rib- 
beck*; cooperta, Lucr. VI, 1269; cooperto, Hor. Sad. 11,1, 68; cooriuntur, Plaut. 
Persa, 313. 

7 Cf. Klotz, Arch. Lat. Lex. xv, 406. 
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These examples are all from coortus -a -uwm, and coortus -iis, 
except some late ones of deest; and with the exception of 
the example in Seneca, those of coortus all appear at the end 
of dactylic hexameter verses: it is clear that a word of the 
value U— vw is a convenient tag in this meter, which accounts 
for the failure to contract. 

The combination γι-2 is avoided by writing VO, or by the 
use of the alternative gen. pl. of the fourth declension in VM: 


passum: Plaut. Men. 177, Truc. 334; Lucil. 114, 506 Marx ; Mart. 
Il, 5,3. currum: Verg. Aen. vi, 653. 


Similar writings occur on inscriptions, as follows (examples 
from C/L. unless otherwise noted): 


PHRATI, JZon. Anc. v1, 1; PHRATES, 2d. v1, 4. 

DERANT, v1, 1754, ΧΙ, 6959;” DERVNT, π, 1964; DE’RVNT, νι, 
1527. 

PRAEVNTE, Henzen, Acta Frat. Arv., pp. LXxvu, CI dzs. 

PRAERAT, x1, 1421; PRAERANT, Mon. Anc. 1, 35 ; PRAERIT, 
guater 1, 206; PRAERVNT, 1, 206, x1, 1421; PRAESSE, 1, 
198; (f)RAESSE(%), 1, 205. 

COPTATO, 1, 206 (also COAPTATO, 2d., by error); COPTAVE- 
RVNT, v, 4921, vil, 68; COP., x, 5914 (= coptatus), x, 5916 
(= coptat) ; cf. coptari, Cic. Fam. τι, το, 9 in Cod. Med. 

COPERTAE, vm, 20277. 

Gen. pl. EXERCITVM, vi, 414, JZon. Anc. v, 40; DOMVM, x, r4or. 


A few examples of the doubling of the letter in these 
words have come to my notice in the inscriptions : 


DEEST, x1, 627 (here metrically des?), Rim. Quartalschr. xxu, 88 ; 
DEESSE, C/Z. vi, 1711, and De Rossi, Zusc. Chr. 1, p. 1077 
(A.D. 495 Or 514). 

PRAEEVNTE, Henzen, of. c¢t, pp. Lxxi 47s, cv, cxIv; (f)RAEE- 
VNTE, 2d., p. xct. 

COOPTO and its forms, Henzen, of. cit, pp. Xxx “er, xcul, cu des, 
CXV, CXXXI, CLIV, CLIX Jzs. 


But in the numbered inscriptions of C/Z. 1, the only exam- 
ples of dissyllabic EE etc., which I can find, are MEEIS 1063, 


1Cf. cohorta, with h to show hiatus, Corp. Gloss. Lat. 11, 103, 4, V, 278, 63; 
also Varro, ZZ. v, 88, Gell. τι, 17, 6 f. ; 
2 Not accessible to me; I take the reference from the 7hes. Ling. Lat. s.v. 
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_ EEIS ter 196, SVVM 206, DVVMVIRVM 577, DVVM VIR 1235, 
and the doubtful STATII 757, CAESI! 758; other examples 
of doubling of the vowels indicate length or combinations 
ΟΠ like va or wv—not w-u and the like. Thus AA EE OO VV 
for ἃ 26 ἢ were practically not ambiguous; but II might 
have been mistaken for z-z,a common combination of sounds. 
This was Accius’ reason for prescribing El, and not Il, to 
represent Ζ. 

24. The prevalence of -zez and -zezs in plural endings of 
_ to-stems may have contributed to perpetuate 67 in these end- 
ings after other sounds also. Historically, we should have 
the diphthong in the plural endings of the second declension, 
but -Φ in the genitive singular. As a matter of fact, in pure 
o-stems (not zo-stems) C/Z.1 shows El in over 80 per cent of 
plural forms and in about 40 per cent of the genitives singu- 
lar. This condition in the singular accords neither with what 
is historically correct, nor with the rule of Lucilius (requir- 
ing z), nor with the rule of Accius (requiring ¢z). In the 
plural, all three — history, Lucilius, Accius— unite upon e7; 
yet only 80 per cent of pure o-stems have the diphthong. It 
seems to me likely, therefore, that the regularity of -zez and 
-zeis in the plural endings of zo-stems, through the principle 
of the avoidance of ||, was the main factor in perpetuating ez 
in plural endings of pure o-stems. 

25. RESULTs: 

(1) At all periods a single | is written after vowels in the 
value of zz in such words as Pompez reicio, and after conso- 
nants with the value 7z in such words as aéiczo, as well as in 
the value 2-7 intervocalic as in ajo: this is a dissimilative loss 
in writing, of one | in ||, and of two |’s in III. 


Note. Rarely, 72 and 272 appear as IE, by dissimilative change. 


(2) In republican times, the use of |! to denote dissyllabic 
7-2 was avoided on inscriptions by using IEI or IE: a dissimi- 
lative change of the second | to Εἰ or to E. 

NoTE 1. This avoidance did not last beyond the republican period. 


NOTE 2. But where || = 6 was used, there was no avoidance of III in 
various values. 
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(3) In republican times, and to some extent even later, 
doubled AA EE OO VV were avoided for dissyllabic a-a e-e 
0-0 u-u, by writing normally a single A E O V, which indicates 
either phonetic contraction, or a graphic dissimilative loss; 
while EE! was normally written [ΕἸ, a dissimilative change. 

(4) OV and V were used to represent wv, and V was used 
for vz, as well as VO for vz and w-w: instances of dissimila- 
tive change and loss. 

(5) The avoidance of || and VV was not to avoid ambiguous 
writings, but was part and parcel of the dislike for repeating 
any written character. 

(6) The avoidance of || for Ζ in the rules of Accius was 
not due to a desire to avoid confusion with || = e, but was to 
avoid confusion with dissyllabic z-2, which at that time was a 
very common combination of sounds. 

(7) The use of ez after z in plural endings of zo-stems was 
the cause of the prevalence of ez in these endings of pure 
o-stems. 

(8) On azne, §4; on dat. ἐξ hutc quot, §19; on -2¢ in the 
perfect, cf. §20 footnote. 


—S Ἢ 
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IV. — The Pronunciation of cut and hutc 


By Dr. EDGAR HOWARD STURTEVANT 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


OnE feature of Latin pronunciation about which scholars 
have not yet reached an agreement is the sound represented 
by wz in the dative singular of 4zc and guzs. The dative of 
the latter word is thought by some to have sounded the same 
or nearly the same as the nominative gwz. Others regard wz 
in these words as a falling diphthong; that is, as a short 
stressed ~ followed by a short z in the same syllable. Still 
others prescribe a diphthong of two short vowels with the 
stress on the second (7). We may dismiss this third theory 
at once on the ground that # pronounced with one breath- 
impulse would be indistinguishable from consonantal w + ὦ 
and would therefore give a metrically short syllable. It is 
hoped that a review of the available evidence will help to 
decide between the remaining alternatives. It is as follows: 

1. The difference between the nominative masculine and 
dative singular of the interrogative-relative pronoun indicates 
a difference in pronunciation. It is true that the gramma- 
rians like to explain the difference in orthography as intended 
to distinguish between the two cases. Thus, Terentius 
Scaurus says (vu, 28, 1 ff. K.): c autem in dativo ponimus ut 
sit differentia cuz et guz, id est dativi singularis et nominativi 
et vocativi pluralis. We must, however, beware of conclud- 


1 For the first theory see especially Lindsay, Latin Language, 39, and Husband, 
TAPA, X11, 19-23. Compare Stolz, Lateinische Grammatik*, 36, who seems to 
agree with Lindsay, and yet classifies and describes τὲ as a diphthong! 

For the second theory see Bennett, Latin Language, 10 f., to whom the writer 
is especially indebted. Compare Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und 
Formentehre, 171 f., and Hale and Buck, Latin Grammar, 3 f. 

For the third theory see Lane, Latin Grammar, 7, who is followed by Hark- 
ness, Complete Latin Grammar, 5. 

Exon’s very improbable theory (Hermathena, X11, 208-233) that cud and Auic 
were always dissyllabic in popular speech need not be considered here, since it 
leaves unchanged the question of the pronunciation of the monosyllabic datives 
which certainly existed in the speech of the educated classes. 
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ing from this that the distinction was confined to the spelling. 
The grammarians speak primarily of the orthography of a 
word, and often take no account of its pronunciation. A 
statement that two words were differently spelled differentiae 
causa does not necessarily imply that they sounded alike. 
For example, Terentius himself, in discussing the marking 
of long vowels, says (vu, 33, 5 ff.): Apices ibi poni debent 
ubi isdem litteris alia atque alia res designatur, ut σέ et 
venit, dret et aret, légit et legit, ceteraque his similia. He 
clearly recognizes the difference in pronunciation, but the 
reason for using the apex on one word of each pair is to 
distinguish it from its homogram. 

We must admit that the Romans did sometimes make an 
orthographical distinction between words of identical sound ; 
for example, the nominative plural z (usually spelled 22) did 
not differ in pronunciation from the imperative z (see Bram- 
bach, Meugestaltung, 140 f., and the author’s Contraction in 
the Case Forms of the Latin to- and tda-stems, 11, 32). But 
there was a special reason against distinguishing two cases 
of the same word by varying the initial consonant. If cuz 
had really contained the same consonant group as gw, quem, 
etc., no grammarian would wantonly have introduced a dis- 
tinction that ran counter to the grammatical principle of 
analogia. Terentius adds to the above explanation of ¢ in 
cut the words: quamquam secundum analogiam omnes partes 
orationis quae per casus declinantur eandem litteram in prima 
parte per omnes casus servent quam nominativo habuerint. 
Grammatical theory would certainly have favored the spelling 
gut for the dative, if that had represented the pronunciation.} 

2. In post-Augustan poetry the dative singular of guwzs is 
sometimes treated as a word of two short syllables (Sen: 
Troad. 852, +), and that pronunciation is several times re- 


1 The occasional spelling gwz for the dative (see Neue-Wagener, Formen/ehre, 
11, 454, L. Miiller, Praefatio ad Catullum, xii, Seyffert, Jndex ad Codicis Rescripti 
Ambrosiani Apographum, s.v., etc.) is no more significant for the pronunciation 
than guzus for the genitive, which certainly was not pronounced gzius. In both. 
cases g is a violation of wsws in the interests of axalogia (otherwise Sommer, 
Handbuch, 465). 
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ferred to by the grammarians (Ps.-Probus, Iv, 233, 18 K., 
Terentianus Maurus, vi, 346, 696 K., Annaeus Cornutus, vu, 
149, 1-10 K., Caesellius, vil, 202, 27 Κι, Audax, vu, 329, 
4 ff. K.). Similarly the dative singular of “zc is a dissyllable 
in Statius, Sz/vae, 1, 1, 107 and I, 2, 135; the quantity of the 
second vowel is indeterminable in both verses, but we may 
safely assume that it was short, as in the case of dissyllabic 
cuz. At a later date we meet iambic datives, ἀζζε (Teren- 
tianus Maurus, vi, 366, 1375 K.) and c7iz (very late).} 

It has been suggested (Husband, /.c. 22) that in these pas- 
sages the consonantal # has been vocalized, as in si#dvzs for 
suavis, etc. Such a variation, however, is confined to the 
interior of the word and the initial group sz (see Sommer, 
Handbuch, 176); *ctiingue for guinque, *ciidétio for qudtio, and 
the like, are unknown, and even in the interrogative-relative 
pronoun itself we find no nominative *c#z or ablative *cio, 
*cuid. 

Sommer, Handbuch, 466, is probably correct in tracing 
iambic cz and hiizc to the analogy of other pronominal da- 
tives like z//z and zs¢z. But there are serious objections to 
the further suggestion, which he cautiously puts in the form 
of a question, that pyrrhic c#z and Aziic come from εξ and 
hiiic by iambic shortening. We have no evidence for the 
existence of the iambic forms till some two hundred years 
after the appearance of the pyrrhic forms. It is dangerous 
to assume the operation of the iambic law at so late a date. 
Furthermore, if the association with the pronominal datives 
in -2 was strong enough to produce the dissyllabic forms, it 
would probably have preserved the quantity of their final 
vowel. 

While there seems to be no satisfactory way of deriving © 
the pyrrhic pronunciation cz from monophthongal cvi, it is 
but a slight and natural modification of diphthongal ἐπ. 
Husband’s contention (/c., 22) that such a resolution of a 


1 Cui, however, occurs twice in Albinus ap. Priscian. 11, 304 K. (= Baehrens, 
Frag. Poet. Rom. 406), whose date is unknown. It has been inferred from his 
use of this form that he lived as late as the third or fourth century (see Schanz, 
Rémische Literaturgeschichte,? 11, 47). 
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diphthong into its elements is out of harmony with the usual 
treatment of diphthongs in Latin, fails to reckon with the 
fact that classical Latin possessed two orders of diphthongs. 
The sound groups written ae, oe, and au had in classical 
times already entered upon the series of changes that finally 
reduced them to monophthongs, and for that reason we do 
not find them resolved into their elements. The diphthong 
uz, however, is to be compared with oz in prozz, which, though 
usually a monosyllable, is treated as a dissyllable in Priap. 
84, 16, and with ez in dezm, which shows dissyllabic & in 
Terentianus Maurus, vi, 345, 669 K., or in dehkinc, which 
contains one syllable in Verg. Aex. 1, 131, but two in Georg. 
II, 167, etc., or in dehzscas in Catull. 98, 6 (see Hendrickson, 
Rh. M. 1x, 478). A still closer parallel is furnished by feittto 
(usually so pronounced) beside fluito in Lucr. 1, 189, 477.1 
If a variation between diphthong and dissyllable was possible 
in these words, we are at liberty to assume a similar variation 
in cuz and huzc. 

3. Quite the most striking fact about the datives cuz and 
huic is their parallelism with the genitives cuzws and huzus. 
Not only do they agree in spelling as against other case 
forms from their respective stems; their history also is alike: 
as imperial cw is to republican gzioz so is imperial cuzus to 
republican gwozus. No theory which involves a separation 
of the two cases can be considered satisfactory. Now the 
pronunciation of the genitives cuzus and huzus is perfectly 
well known (see Stolz, Lat. Gramm.* 31 and references). 
They contain a diphthong wz followed by a consonantal z 
which begins the second syllable (cuz-zus, hut-zus). Hence 
cut and huic probably contain a diphthong. 

4. If iutc were pronounced with a consonantal w (Awic), it 
would have to be treated by the poets like such words as vis _ 
and vicus, whose initial consonant has the same prosodic 


1 The traditional label “synizesis” for such forms has led to a great deal of __ 
confusion as to their real nature. There is, of course, a series of intermediate 
stages between the separate enunciation of two successive vowels and their full 
amalgamation into a diphthong; but whenever we may fairly say that they form 
a single syllable we are equally justified in calling them a diphthong. 


Lays 


᾿ 


+ 
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effects as any other. Before /uzc, however, a final vowel is 
elided (e.g. Verg. Aen. v, 849), and a short final syllable end- 
ing in a consonant remains short (¢.g. Verg. Aen. 1, 28). 
FTuic must therefore begin with an aspirated vowel, not with 
4 + consonantal zw. 

5. The Romans have left us a number of statements con- 
cerning the question before us. Certain passages, however, 
which have been brought into the discussion really have no 
bearing upon it. The fact that the grammarians usually omit 
uz from their lists of diphthongs has been thought (Husband, 
op. cit.) to indicate that there was no such diphthong in Latin. 
The adequate reply is that many of the lists omit also the 
et of detnde, etc., and all of them omit the οἱ of prozz and 
proinde. In one such passage, however, wz is included; Dio- 
medes, I, 427, 13 K., cites ae, oe, au, eu, and wz. Still, it is 
quite possible that Diomedes had in mind Greek words with 
vt, as Marius Victorinus certainly had when he drew up the 


’ jist (ΟἹ, 26, 27 K.):- ae, 0¢, au, eu, yt. 


Of purport similar to the omission of wz from the lists of 
diphthongs is Terentianus Maurus, vi, 341, 537 K.: 


Porro cum praecedet κί 
consonantis vim ministrat omnibus vocalibus. 


This is a rather loose statement which is true of many words, 
but which takes no account of certain others. It surely does 
not apply to fuz¢t and suo or to cuzus and huzus ; why need it 
apply to εμέ and huic ? : 

In the present paper, therefore, we shall confine our atten- 
tion to places where cuz and #uzc are expressly mentioned. 

A passage in Quintilian (1, 7, 27) enables us to trace the 
pronunciation of the dative of gwzs from the first half of 
the first century A.D. In the preceding section he approves 
the spelling of words like seruum and ceruum with wu rather 
than wo, and adds: Neutro sane modo vox quam sentimus 
efficitur. Nec inutiliter Claudius Aeolicam illam ad hos usus 
litteram adiecerat. That is, the spelling sevwum is faulty in 
that it does not denote the consonantal character of the first γι. 
He continues (27): Illud nunc melius quod cuz tribus quas 
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praeposui litteris enotamus. If we inquire why the spelling 
cut is better than the spelling sevzam, the only answer is that 
the syllable cuz contains two vowels instead of a consonant 
followed by a vowel, and so the spelling wz is not misleading. 
The rest of the section runs: in quo pueris nobis ad pinguem 
sane sonum g et # et o et z utebantur, tantum ut ab illo guz 
distingueretur. I should translate, “When we were boys, in 
order to represent what is, I grant you, a full sound (2,6. fuller 
than that of gwz) they spelled this word guoz merely that it 
might be distinguished from gwz.’! He approves of the 
spelling cuz because it is a more accurate representation than 
guot of the actual pronunciation, but even the latter orthog- 
raphy, he says, has some justification in the “full” sound of 
the word. 

The adjective ‘‘ full” appears also in Velius Longus, vn, 76, 
3 f. K.: Itaque audimus quosdam plena vz syllaba dicere guoz 
et hoic pro cuz et hutc, quod multo vitiosius est quam si tenui- 
tatem y litterae custodirent (2.¢. cyz, hyic). Such vigorous con- 
demnation of gwoz and oie reads like a bit of polemic against 
some pedantic archaizer who wanted to pronounce as well as 
write gvoz. (Velius probably belongs to the archaizing age 
of Hadrian.) The suggestion that one might spell cyz is an 
anticipation of Terentianus’ proposal to identify wz in cuz with 
Greek wu (cf. below, p. 64). Neither yz nor ws can reasonably 
be understood as representing the sound wz. 

The longest ancient discussion of our problem occurs in 
Terentianus Maurus, v1, 345 ff. K. After stating that z fol- 
lowing a consonant and preceding z is always a vowel, as in 
ptus, he continues: 


1 Bennett, Latin Language, 10, Husband, Zc. 20, and, apparently, Lindsay, 
Latin Language, 39, 44, have interpreted the latter part of the passage to mean 
that the pronunciation of gwoz was in Quintilian’s boyhood almost identical with 
that of guz. They do not explain how they arrive at such a conclusion. If they 
are relying upon the clause “tantum ut ab illo gw distingueretur,” we may com- 
pare what was said above (p. 58) about the phrase “ differentiae causa.”” We 
should rather be inclined to infer from Quintilian’s failure to state the contrary 
that the pronunciation of the dative singular of the interrogative-relative pronoun 
had not changed during his lifetime. Some other considerations point in the 
same direction (cf. Sommer, Handbuch, 174 f., 465). 
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671 Nulla diphthongos quod ante itra praemitti sinit,' 
media porro si locetur w, fit una syllaba, 
ecce rursum discrepare litteras istas vides. 
Namque, czz si quando dico, non erit disyllabon ;_ 
675 nec tamen diphthongos ista consonante praedita 
poterit esse quae videri non potest cum libera est. 
Hoc enim solum adsequetur, quod digammos non erit 
ante posta cum sit ipsa tum sequens vocalis ὦ ; 
nam nisi insequatur aliqua consonantum littera, 
680 cui brevis manebit, atque longa fiet addita. 


* * * * * # # 


Dactylus nam cui super, cui ta sequens spondeus est, 
685 consonans quia post secuta tempus adiuvit breve. 

Hanc brevem sed ante nobis pervidendum est syllabam 

una consonans secuta quatenus longam creet; _ 

ipsa nam vel secum habere consonantem debuit, 

vel duarum post sequentum sublevari tempore. 


Then follows a long and involved discussion of the ques- 
tion whether the dative cuz should be spelled with initial c 
or g, and of the related question whether the word should be 
pronounced in one syllable or in two (lines 690-759). The 
argument is sometimes difficult to follow (partly because of 
the imperfect condition of the text);? and we may pass it by, 
since Terentianus himself is unable to reach any final deci- 
sion. He continues: 


1 A translation of these lines may make it easier to follow the argument : 

“Because no diphthong allows z to be placed before z, whereas if # be placed 
in the middle (2.6. between a consonant and 2; compare the passage last dis- 
cussed) a single syllable results, you see again that these letters are unlike. For 
when I pronounce cw it will not be a dissyllable; nor yet can there be a diph- 
thong if that consonant precedes (fraedita ; cf. line 792) which cannot appear 
when independent (2.6. 7, which cannot be used without a following 24). In fact, 
this alone will result, that (22) will not be digamma when it is put first and the 
vowel ὦ follows; for, unless some consonant follow, cz7 will remain short, but 
will become long if a consonant be added... . Cué super is a dactyl and cud tu 
a spondee because the consonant following (cz) strengthens its (naturally) short 
time. But we must first consider to what extent this short syllable is lengthened 
by one following consonant; for it must have had a consonant in itself or else be 
supported by the time of two following consonants.” 

2 In lines 696, 699, etc., the editio princeps, our only authority, is surely right 
in giving ¢ and cui, cf. especially lines 745 ff. Lachmann read g and gw. 
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760 Nec potest et hoc liquere, an ¢ putemus consonam 4 
longa cui super paretur ceu duabus consonis ; 
alteram quia consequendo semper Ζ vocalis est, 
tertiam et casus sequentes esse vocalem docent ; 
imo si nunc w# putamus esse vocalis soni, - 

765 Ζ magis vocalis esse iudicanda est subsequens. 
Numquid hanc diphthongon ergo ex uw et z sic dicimus, 
non ut w nunc sit Latina, sed magis Graecum sit w, 
γυῖα cum dicunt et vias, tale quid cuz ut sonet 
temporum et per se duorum non requirat consonam, 

770 cut super sed tale fiat quale dudum ¢rans mare, 
longa cum reddit vacantes quae simul sunt consonae? 
An magis cuzz nos oportet per duas 7 scribere, 
quia sequens casus videtur hoc sonare, qui facit 
cuius (ed. pr. guius) ut Zroia atque Maia de tribus vocalibus, 

775 cut super nil ut luvetur a propinqua consona, 
quando cuzus longa prior est facta, cum sit consonans ἢ 
Haec putavi colligenda ; tu sequere quod voles. 


Evidently Terentianus is far from certain how to label the 
sound wz in cuz. It does not fit into his grammatical cate- 
gories at all. It is not analogous to the sound group zz in 
pius because it is not dissyllabic (671 ff.), and yet there is 
something to say in favor of the dissyllabic pronunciation, 
after all (696 ff.). On the other hand, it cannot be a diph- 


1“ And we cannot settle this question either, whether we should think that 2 is 
a consonant (and) the long (syllable czz in) cuz super is produced as if by two 
consonants; for z following another (vowel) is always a vowel, and the case- 
forms which follow show that the third letter (of the pronoun) is a vowel; in 
fact, if we think now that w has the vowel sound, the following z must all the 
more be considered a vowel. Shall we then perhaps say that this is a diphthong 
consisting of τέ and 2, not (in such a way) that τὲ is a Latin letter but rather (the 
diphthong) is Greek ve when they say γυῖα and vias? Then cz would have a 
similar sound and, containing two morae in itself, would not need a consonant, 
while cuz super would become such (a phrase) as we have found (1. 616) ¢rans 
mare to be, in that a long vowel renders otiose the accompanying consonants. 
Or should we rather write cwzz with double z, because this seems to be the sound 
of the next case, which forms cuzus like Troia and Maia with three vowels? 
Then czz super would not be helped at all by the neighboring consonant, because 
the first (syllable) of cuzéws has been made long. by having a consonant (of its 
own). I thought I ought to mention these considerations; follow whichever 
theory you please.” 
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thong because the word may be spelled gwz, and w after g 
must be closely attached to that letter (675 ff.). Again, με in 
cut cannot be called a consonant because the syllable, though 
normally short, is made long by position if the next word 
begins with a consonant (677 ff.), and that would indicate 
that ~ is vocalic and 7 consonantal. After a long discussion, 
however, this solution also is rejected, though with a good 
deal of hesitancy, because z after a vowel must be a vowel, 
and in most of its forms the interrogative-relative pronoun 
shows a vowel after w (760 ff.). Then our author returns, 
with a cautious zwmguzd, to the possibility that wz is a diph- 
thong, like Greek vé (766 ff.); but lets us see that he himself 
inclines to the theory that z is a consonant which, he suggests, 
may be written double, as in czzzus. 

For us there are three significant facts about the passage. 
In the first place, Terentianus tacitly assumes that the z of 
cuz is not a long vowel; sucha solution of the problem does 
not enter into his discussion at all, even though he is search- 


ing for any possible way of disposing of the form without 


running counter to grammatical theory. Furthermore, his 
statement (679 f., but cf. 769-776) that cuz is short unless a 
consonant follows can have meaning only if the z is short — 
as it should be if it is the second member of a diphthong. 

Secondly, he considers and definitely rejects the theory 
that ~ in cwz is a consonant. He is quite as explicit in regard 
to Auzc, in lines 791 ff. The letter Z, he says, does not have 
the metrical value of either a vowel or a consonant: 


γοι Et tamen vim consonantis adimit, una in syllaba 
praedita est quotiens duabus zw et 7 vocalibus. 
fluius aut huic solemus nam frequenter dicere : 
wz digammon esse nunc iam non sinit nec consonam, 
795 esse quam semper necesse est cum carens spiramine 
ante vocalem locatur, ut wigor valens vetus. 


In the third place, Terentianus finally leaves us just two 
alternatives: either cvz is diphthongal or it ends in conso- 
nantal z. Now these two solutions of the problem are really 
one; for consonantal z before an initial consonant of the next 
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word would be indistinguishable from the second member 
of a diphthong; and, conversely, a diphthongal wz before an 
initial vowel of the next word would, if not elided, develop 
after it a consonantal glide beginning with the z-position, or 
else the second member of the diphthong would become con- 
sonantal (cuz-zaltert or cu-taltert). 

If the case was so simple as that, some one will ask, why 
did Terentianus find it difficult? The reason is that the word 
diphthongos was traditionally applied to the combinations ae, 
oe, and au, and in his day these were really monophthongs, 
though still written with two letters. He realized that the 
sound of wz in cuz was not analogous to’ their sound, and so 
he hesitated to call it by the same name —even though he 
saw that the old definition of the word dphthongos fitted per- 
fectly. That is what he had in mind when he said (767 f.) 
that if we decide to call wz a diphthong we must consider it 
a Greek diphthong. 

_ Another grammarian who feels that monosyllabic czz con- 
tains a diphthong, but who nevertheless hesitates to extend 
the term beyond its traditional sphere, is Audax, who says 
(vu, 329, 41. K.): . . . concurrentibus inter se vocalibus duae 
syllabae in unam quasi (!) per diphthongon contrahuntur, ut 
“cuz non dictus Hylas puer.”’ 

Priscian, Π, 303, 11 ff. K., grasps the other horn of the 
dilemma and calls the z of cuz a consonant: Ergo si Pom- 
peius et Vultetus trisyllaba sunt in nominativo necessario in 
vocativo disyllaba esse debent, quod non potest fieri nisi z 
loco consonantis accipiatur. Unde illud quoque possumus 
scire quod bene cuz pro monosyllabo accipiunt metrici et 
huic. Omnis enim genetivus in -zws desinens una vult syllaba 
superare suum dativum. 

The notices which the Romans have left as to the pronun- 
ciation of cuz and huic are, then, in accord with the indica. 
tions furnished by orthography and prosody. Since there 
seems to be no valid evidence on the other side, we may safely 
conclude that in imperial times the monosyllabic dative of zc 
and of guzs contained a diphthongal wz. 3 


wo 
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V.— The Ferentinum of Horace 


By Proressor WALTON BROOKS McDANIEL 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A LITTLE note on a few lines of Horace, filling one of the 
interstices between more important papers, may tempt a sar- 
castic layman to remark that Philology, like her patron saint, 


always finds some work for idle hands to do. But possibly 


the hands that wrote this mnusculum opusculum were any- 
thing but idle, and there is always the excuse that small 
things will occasionally settle big ones. The form of a single 
letter scratched on the toe of a statue determines its date; 
the gender of a single mutilated participle in a Sapphic 
stanza may take away the last remnant of character from 
the tenth muse. Moreover, if there is any one author whose 
text and interpretation we would have just right, it is Horace, 
and so, if the traditional view of his Ffzstles, 1, 17, 6-8 is 
wrong, as I believe it is, it would be well to correct it. 

In these lines the poet says to Scaeva: “If you are pleased 
with grateful quiet and with sleep to the first hour of the 
day,” Si te grata quies et primam somnus in horam Delectat, 
“if the dust and rumble of wheels and a tavern offend you,” 
si te pulvis strepitusque rotarum, Si laedit! caupona, “I shall 
bid you go to Ferentinum,” Ferentinum ire iubebo. He then 
says, no doubt with reference to his Ferentinum, that joys 
are not the good fortune of the rich alone, nor has he had a 
bad life whose death and birth have been unnoticed. 

There is general agreement that the first condition, Si te 
grata quies et primam somnus in horam Delectat, refers to 
the social duties of city life, which allowed a man no quiet, 
and cut short his sleep. It is needless to cite passages to 
prove the well-known fact that morning callers were already 


1 The /aedet of some Mss. is easily accounted for on the theory of assimilation 
tu the future zzdedo in the same line. 
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on the street long before the first hour of the day,! which 
with the second Martial assigns to the salutatio: 


Iv, 8, 1, prima salutantes atque altera conterit (continet) hora. 


It is in the following words that our first difficulty arises. 
Ancient scholiasts* seem to have been in doubt and modern 
editors dispute with feeling whether we are to consider pu/vzs 
strepitusque rotarum and the caupona, “the dust and din of 
the wheels” and “the tavern,” as ordinary afflictions of urban 
life, or rather as discomforts that one endured when he jour- 
neyed into the country, as the comes of his patronus. Should 
we wish to reckon them annoyances of city life, we can ad- 
duce passages to prove the dirtiness® of Roman pavements, 
the heavy wagoning* through the streets, even under the 
limitations of restrictive legislation, and the noisy, disorderly 
character® of the ordinary caupona. But while dirty, noisy 
streets would still affect even the dweller in a quiet quarter, 
where there was no teaming, if he made the rounds of his 
social duties, surely there was no officzwm to compel him either 
to enter a caupona in the city, or to take up his residence 
near one. The caufona, therefore, that Horace had in mind 
must have been one of those deversoria, as he elsewhere ® 
calls them, that a traveller outside of Rome was sometimes 
forced to visit, and the din and dust of wheels are discomforts 
of the highroad that one could not avoid when journeying in 
the retinue of a great man. How inevitable such trips were 
for the client the experience of Philippus proves, who, as 
Horace puts it: 


Lp. τ, 7, 75, mane cliens et iam certus conviva, iubetur 
rura suburbana indictis comes ire Latinis. 


1 F.g. Mart. X, 70, 5, non resalutantis video nocturnus amicos. 

2 Acro on vss. I and 7-8, including the passage on vs. I omitted by y. 

3 Horace’s Zp. il, 2, 75; Martial, 11, 36, 4; x, 10, 8. 

4 In Horace’s Odes, 111, 29, 12, strepitumque Romae. For the wagons, cf. eg. 
Horace, Z/. 1, 2, 73-74; Tibullus, 11, 3, 43 f.; Juv. πὶ, 236 ff. and 254; Mart. 
ViS2m 

ι5 Marquardt-Mau, Das Privatleben ad. Rim. 470. Of course, good inns were 
occasionally to be found, Friedlander, Szttengesch. 7 1, 313-314. 

6 Fpist. 1, 15, 10. 
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The reader will remember, too, that our poet’s intimacy with 
Maecenas was such as to make him one guem tollere raeda 
vellet iter faciens,’ but however flattered he may have felt 
when his patron invited him to share his carriage, the joys 
of the journey itself were few indeed. In fact, his poem? 
on the trip to Brundisium reads like a diary of travel in the 
wildest sections of Sicily to-day; there is no mention of 
exquisite scenery, much less of a Bertolini hotel, but such 
expressions as ospitio modico, cauponibus malignis, gravis 
Appia, milia tria repimus, the veterem culinam at Beneven- 
tum, the montes, guos nunqguam erepsemus, nist, etc., Rubros 
fessi pervenimus, and the reason for the weariness, followed 
by the statement that the next day they had a vza pezor, a 
still worse road. As he informs us in one of his epistles,? 
a country inn or road-house was a place that one might wel- 
come as a refuge, when drenched with rain and bespattered 
with mud, zmbre lutogue aspersus, but never as a permanent 
residence. Moreover, in the very poem of our discussion, 
verses 52 ff. tell us of the curse of travel; for we have char- 
acterized for us a type of man that, when taken as a comes to 
Brundisium or lovely Surrentum, complains of the sa/ebrae on 
the road, that is to say, of the ‘“thank-ye-marms,” as they 
call them in the White Mountains of New Hampshire; and 
in the Pseudo-Ovidian uz, verses 87 ff., we find the good 
fortune of the tree that grows in the country, secreto in arvo,' 
remote from a highway, described in words: Non hominum 
strepitus audit non illa rotarum, Non a vicina pulverulenta 
via est, which so closely resemble those of Horace as to lead 
us to interpret our pulvis strepitusque rotarum also as a ref- 
erence to the great roads outside of Rome, and not to the 
city streets. To me personally, therefore, the second inter- 
pretation seems almost certain, even though Miiller® would 
term it “sehr irrig,” and Obbarius® reckons it a case of 
‘‘improba subtilitas.” 


1 Sat. 11, 6, 40. Cf. also Sat. 1, 6, 101, atque salutandi plures, ducendus et 
unus | et comes alter, uti ne solus rusve peregreve | exirem. 

Sat. ἃν 5: "Αἱ ΕΠ ἢ ΤῸ τ᾿ 4 Compare vss. 124 and 127. 

5 L, Miiller, Ed. of 1893. 6 Hor, Zpis¢. 11°, p. 364. 
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But in whatever way we may define Horace’s picture of 
the client’s social miseries, we have still to determine what 
sort of place he would name as an asylum from them. If, 
in spite of the arguments just presented, the view of many 
editors is still to be maintained that the dust and noise are 
of city streets, then the poet’s choice of Ferentinum will be 
absurd, unless that place is no bigger than a hamlet. If, on 
the other hand, Horace is merely mentioning extra-mural trips 
with a patron as a vexation added to that of the morning call, 
we must again find in Ferentinum some tiny place where such 
social life would be inconceivable, but neither the Etruscan 
nor the Hernican town, which are the alternatives suggested 
by our editors, really fills the requirements at all. Quiet 
could not have made her home in those communities, nor 
could Horace’s μές vixit male qui natus mortensque fefellit 
have its full significance, if either of such important localities 
was intended. 

To speak first of the Etruscan town, now termed, in its 
ruined state, Ferento, can anybody stand, as the writer did 
recently, on one of its fine basaltic pavements, meditate on 
the deafening racket that vehicles must have made in passing 
over them, and gaze on the proofs of the town’s importance, 
the theatre, baths, and other buildings without wondering why 
Dennis, in his still useful and admirable guidebook, 7he Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria, heads his chapter! on the place 
with the lines of Horace? Surely many of the Horatian 
scholars who have made the same identification,? and perhaps 
even Forbiger, the author of our three-volume Handbuch der 
alten Geographie,? never saw with their own eyes the ruins 
of that. czvitas splendidissima, as it is termed in an inscrip- 
tion. It is there, too, that Suetonius® and Tacitus® locate 
the highly distinguished ancestry of the emperor Otho, and 
a just-discovered inscription supports their statement.’ But 


1 Vol. 18, p. 156. 

2 Eg. Ritter, p. 349; Walckenaer, Aistoire de la Vie et des Poésies d’ Horace, 
112, 164, note I. 

3 Il, 434. 4 Found at Viterbo, Orelli, 3507 = C/Z. XI, 3007. 

ὃ Oth. τ. 6 F7ist. Il, 50, 1. 7 B. Com. Roma, XXX1X (1911), 283-285. 
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ἴῃ addition to the size and social distinction of the town, there 
is something still more adverse to making it the Ferentinum 
of Horace. Hiilsen has shown! pretty conclusively that this 
Etruscan place throughout all its history was properly called 
_Ferentis or Ferentium, and not Ferentinum.? 

If, then, the Ferentinum of Horace cannot be the Etruscan 
town, are we to choose Hernican Ferentinum with Hiilsen,’ 
Nissen,* Gemoll,®> Bunbury,® Mommsen’ and more than a 
score of editors?’ ‘Both the size and importance® of the 
place throughout the republican period and well into the 
empire would make this an unreasonable assumption, even 
had we no knowledge of a third Ferentinum, which, because 
of its greater familiarity to Horace’s Roman readers and its 
minute size, is precisely the place that he would mention as 
a refuge from the sleeplessness, noise, and social exactions 
of a town or city. This is the hamlet mentioned by Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus ” as Φερεντῖνον, near the Aqua Feren- 
tina! and Lucus Ferentinae,” where the cities of the Latin 
league used to hold their general assemblies. This spring 
and grove were in the Alban region, but probably not where 
the earlier topographers put them, near Marino.” The Aqua 
Ferentina seems rather to have been the outlet of the Lake 
of Nemi, which flows in the valley of Aricia towards Ardea. 

After arriving at this identification.of Ferentinum,” I hunted 

1 Pauly’s Real. encyclopaidie d. Class. Altertumsw. V1", 2209. 

2 The evidence given by Bunbury in Smith’s Dict. of Geogr. in favor of the 
form Ferentinum depends on incorrect readings. 

3 Loc. cit. * Italische Landeskunde, 11, 653, note 7. 

5 Die Realien bei Horaz, Heft 3, p. 144. Loc. cit. 1' CIL.X, p. §72. 

8 Z.g. Dacier, Doering, Dillenberger, Kiessling, Kriiger, Miiller, Orelli. 

9 Strabo, v, 3, 9 (= 237), knows it in his time as one of the ἐπίσημοι κατοικίαι 
καὶ πόλεις on the Via Latina. Compare Gellius, x, 3, 3; C/Z. x, 5837-5840. 
CIL. X, 1, 5853, which Nissen, p. 653, uses as evidence that it had a few thou- 
sand inhabitants, belongs to a much later time than Horace. 

10 111, 34 and 51; IV, 45; V, 61. , 

Ἢ Livy, 1, 51; Vil, 25, but caput Ferentinum, Liv. 11, 38; cf. Festus, 241, 8; I 
suspect that Jul. Obs. 86 may refer to it. 

2 Livy, 1,50and 52. [3 Eg. Gell. Zop. of Rome and /ts Vicinity, 1, 230. 

14 Nissen, /ta/. Landeskunde, 11, 558, followed by Hiilsen, Zc. 


16 Livy’s accounts, x, 17 and 34, make it likely that still another Ferentinum, 
that in Samnium, did not survive the Samnite Wars. 
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diligently through scores of commentaries to see if anybody 
had forestalled me,—a common discovery in Horatian criti- 
cism, if one only makes a thorough search, — but only in the 
rare work by Capmartin de Chaupy, La Découverte de la Mai- 
son de Campagne a@ Horace, do 1 find the same opinion. He 
merely states it in a topographical review of various Latin 
towns, without discussing the Horatian problems at all, and 
only Obbarius? of all the editors seems to be acquainted with 
the passage in the French work, and he accepts the sugges- 
tion without argument. So far, therefore, as numbers are 
concerned I can rally no army from the past to the support 
of my view. Possibly, too, the correct identification of Feren- 
tinum, or even its proper placing on the map of Italy, will 
not greatly enhance the sum of human felicity. But in the 
settlement of the question it is apparent that there is a much 
more important problem involved that has not yet been ade- 
quately treated, and that is the determination of the extent to 
which the social life of the capital was reproduced in minia- 
ture even in insignificant .communities. Upon this I have 
already done some work.? In the meantime, there is perhaps 
in another world some ghostly fellow who, having once lived 
by the Ferentine waters, will thank me for my plea in behalf 
of the little place where he nzatus moriensque fefellit, and cer- 
tain others who will be no less grateful for this attempt to 
relieve the Etruscan and the Hernican towns from the age- 
long reproach of having died before their time. 


1 Vol. 11, 30. 

2 Hor. 4 2152. 1, p. 366: “in promptu enim est poetam, quum Ferentini men- 
tionem faceret, id egisse ut locum quietum et vacuum ut 7. 45; II. 7; ὃ. 30 
ob oculos poneret. quapropter mihi quidem magnopere probatur Capmartinii 
opinio.” 

8 In the works of Ilorace’s contemporary Cicero alone there are several pas- 
sages that show the prevalence of the sa/u¢atio at places outside of Rome, eg. de 
Finibus, 1, 14; Philip. τι, 105, and everybody will recall Martial’s lines on 
clientage at fashionable Baiae, I, 59, and his disappointment in finding that even 
Bilbilis, the tiny mountain-village in Spain, reproduced the life of the capital; 
ΧΙ, 68, I, matutine cliens, urbis mihi causa relictae | atria, si sapias, ambitiosa 
colas.. There is considerable evidence on clientage at Pompeii; cf. C/Z. Iv, 
593, 822, 933, IOII, 1016, 1124, 2925, 3366. For Formiae cf. Mommsen on 
CTL. X, 6094. 
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VI.— The Origin of a Herodotean Tale in Connection with 
the Cult of the Spinning Goddess 


By Proressor GRACE HARRIET MACURDY 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


In the beginning of his fifth book! Herodotus relates a 
particularly unmotivated story, ostensibly to account for the 
reduction of Paeonia by Darius and the transportation of a 
colony of Paeonians to Asia. He says that two Paeonian 
youths, fired with the ambition to become lords of Paeonia 
(Παιόνων τυραννεύειν), on hearing that Darius had arrived at 
Sardis, went to Asia, accompanied by a tall and lovely sister. 
They waited on the outskirts of Sardis for the coming of 
Darius and thereupon, after dressing their sister in fairest 
array, sent her to fetch water. She carried on her head a 
water-jar, led a horse attached by his bridle to her arm, and 
spun flax as she proceeded. The king, struck by her indus- 
trious behavior, so unlike that of Asiatic women, had his 


' guards watch for her as she returned from the river where 


she had watered her horse, the jar full of water on her head 
and the spindle whirling in her hands. The king summoned 
her and she came with her brothers. When Darius discov- 
ered whence she came and that all the women in Paeonia 
were as industrious as she, he sent a message directing Mega- 
bazus to invade Paeonia and bring to him the whole Paeonian 
people, including women and children. The two youths did 
not profit by their exploitation of their sister’s industry and 
did not realize “their hope of winning crowns” (Macan).? 

The tale is highly improbable in itself and, as Dr. Macan ~ 
comments, is “hardly adequate to account for the fate of 
the Paeonians.” Tomaschek® comments on the un-Greek 
character of the name II ¢ypns. 

The same tale is quoted from Nicolaus of Damascus,‘ 

1 Hdt. v, 12. 2 Cf. Macan’s note ad loc. 


3 Die alten Thraker; \, 14. 
4 Nic. Damasc. Frag. 71, Miiller, Const. Porph. de Them. 1, 3. 
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whose narration has much the better “ Motivirung,” and in 
spite of Eduard Meyer’s argument! that Nicolaus is adapt- 
ing Herodotus, I believe with Macan and Stein that Nicolaus 
drew from an older source than Herodotus, probably Xanthus 
of Lydia. 

In Nicolaus’ version the actors are a Thracian woman from 
Mysia in Thrace (compare Strabo, vil, 296, who cites //. xin, 
4-5), emigrating with her husband to Lydia, and the Lydian 
king Alyattes, whose attention the Thracian woman attracts as 
she passes the city gate with a jar of water on her head, a 
distaff and spindle in her hands, and a horse, just watered at 
the spring, following behind her. Alyattes, on learning her 
provenance, sends to the king of Thrace, whose name is Kotys, 
and obtains from him Thracian settlers with wives and children. 
The scene of action is much better arranged in this version. 
The superfluous brothers of the Herodotean story are not 
as plausible as the immigrant man and wife wandering past 
Sardis, and the fate of no people as a whole turns on the 
episode. In both cases the story accounts for a European 
settlement in Asia Minor. | 

A third form of the story, as I hold it to be, and the one 
that gives the clew to its origin, appears in the life of the 
Christian St. Hypatius,2 who met the spinning woman in 
Bithynia. He was bidden not to go abroad in the land for 
fifty days, during the κάλαθος of the accursed Artemis. 
Strong in his faith in Christ, he went forth and met a tall 
woman, spinning as she walked and feeding swine. At the 
sign of the cross she vanished. This story has been recog- 
nized by Usener® and others as giving a picture of the Thra- 
cian goddess Artemis-Bendis-Kotys, for whom a Bithynian 
spring month, Bendideios, was named, as well as details of 
her κάλαθος procession. 

In his note on the story as told by Herodotus Dr. Macan 
writes: “The passage suggests a picture. . . . Had the 
subject been pictorially treated?” 


1 Meyer, Geschichte des Alterthums, Il, 297. 
2 Kallinikos, Vita S. Hypatii, 130 (Leipzig, 1895). 
3 Usener, RA. Mus. 1895, 144 f. 
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My suggestion is that the origin of the story was a cult 
performance, a “hieratic pageant,” to borrow Farnell’s de- 
scription of the scene depicted on the famous Eleusinian 
Demeter slab.1 It comes from the κάλαθος procession in 
honor of Artemis. The κάλαθος of Demeter? is better 
known. Swine are offered to Demeter. For the offering 
of such (boars) to Artemis, see Gruppe, Miiller’s Handbuch, 
V, 2, I, 290; V, 2, 2, 1270 and 1277. Swine, perhaps, appear 
on coins of Elaius, together with Artemis (but cf. Imhoof- 
Blumer, Griech. Miinzen, 529). The horse is appropriate to 
the Thracian and Paeonian celebration and is well known as 
a feature of the torch-procession of Bendis. For the horse? 
in connection with Artemis, see Gruppe, /.c., 1292. 

As I have already noted, the story is told by Herodotus 
ἃ propos of the immigration of European tribes to Asia.. The 
sight of the strange religious procession of the spinning god- 
dess could well give rise to secular tales of the impression 
produced by the spinning maidens of the κάλαθος, such as 
those of the Paeonian girl and the Thracian wife in Lydia. 
And Strabo tells of the strange κάλαθοι of Artemis of the 
Gygaean Lake near Sardis. 

The Thracians, Paeonians, Phygians, Trojans, Mysians, and 
Bithynians, all of Thraco-Phrygian race,° alike worship a god- 
dess of the field and wood, variously called Artemis, Bendis, 
and Kotys. Ina previous paper® I have suggested that the 
Diana Regina of certain Latin inscriptions found in Moesia 
Inferior is the same goddess, called by Herodotus "Άρτεμις 


᾿βασιλεία (βασιληίη), and said by him to be worshipped by 


Paeonian and Thracian women with wheaten offerings, such 
as Apollo at Delos receives from the Hyperboreans. This 
is the Hyperborean Artemis. Compare Diodorus, Iv, 52, 2, 
παρεῖναι yap αὐτὴν ἐξ “TrrepBopéwy ἐπ᾽ ἀγαθῷ δαίμονι τῇ τε 
πόλει ταύτῃ καὶ τῷ βασιλεῖ. The maidens of Delos, before 


1 Cults of the Greek States, 111, 264. 2 Callimachus, vi, Eis Δήμητρα. 

8 Cf. Hippo at Ephesus, Callim. 111, 239. 4 626. 

5 Kretschmar, Zindeitung, vii, 171 ff.; Tomaschek, of. cit., 1 (Uebersicht der 
Stimme). 

8 Cl. Rev. XXVI, 249-251. 
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marriage, lay on the grave of the Hyperborean priestesses 
who bring from the North the wheaten offerings for Apollo 
and Artemis, a spindle bound with their hair. The tomb is 
on the left as you enter the Artemision, says Herodotus. 
Nilsson’s remark, ‘‘die Spindel ist eine spatere Abanderung, 
deren Symbolik ist klar; ein Zweig konnte leicht gegen einen 
Stab vertauscht werden,” does not take into account the sig- 
nificance of the spindle as an attribute of female spirits of 
field and wood. | 

The title gueen, noted by Herodotus,! still persists in 
Greece? (βασίλισσα) in rustic spots where Artemis is wor- 
shipped. ‘Artemis fasst in ihrem Wesen alle Nymphen 
zusammen, die auf Fluren und Bergen, in Waldern und 
Quellen hausen, wie uns schon K. O. Miiller gelehrt hat. 
Vor bald hundert Jahren hat Mitscherlich Artemis aus dem 
Glauben an die Nymphen hergeleitet; er hat das Richtige 
getroffen, obgleich jetzt eine viel tiefere Begriindung gegeben 
werden kann.” ? 

Queen cf the nymphs Artemis has always been, and as 
such is naturally called by Homer χρυσηλάκατος. One of 
the chief occupations of nymphs in all times and in all 
places has been spinning. It is only in the sophisticated 
literature and art that they lay aside their feminine arts and 
become muses, maenads, and even warriors. I suggest that 
the etymologically unexplained* «Aw@dwves of Macedonian 
folk-lore were originally “spinners” (κλώθω) before their 
transformation into warriors, after which they were called 
(according to Polyaenus)® μιμαλλόνας, διὰ τὴν μίμησιν τῶν 
ἀνδρῶν. (See Nilsson, of. ε77., pp. 181 and 188 for the rela- 
tion between the trains of Artemis and Dionysus.) In their 
origin these essentially female spirits of forest and stream are 
thoroughly “hausfraulich.”® ‘She cooks like a nereid’’® 
of the Greek peasant’s speech of to-day is a survival of pre- 


1 Hdt. Iv, 34; Farnell, Cud¢s, 1, 473, 507. 

2 Lawson, Modern Greek Folk-lore and Anc. Greek Religion, 134 ff. 
8 Nilsson, of. cit., 181. 

4 See Hoffman, Die Makedonen, 98. 5 Iv, I. 
6 Grimm, of. cit., 345, 361; Lawson, of. cit., 134. 
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historic ideas of the industry of nymphs. So this Northern! 
Artemis, spirit of vegetation, corn-goddess, queen of the 
nymphs in various stages of her pre-Hellenic development, 
had the spindle and distaff for her attribute at one period. 
So the Moos-wetbchen und Wald-wetbchen, Holla und Perchta, 
of the Teutonic folk-lore spin as well as hunt. Whether 
these spirits were independent of the Northern Artemis, or 
a development of the Artemis-Diana worship, in either case 


_ the Homeric epithet for Artemis, χρυσηλάκατος, has an inter- 


esting parallel, as Grimm and others have noted, in the spin- 
ning activities of these wild German huntresses. The same 
tree-worship from which the belief in these spirits arose in 
Germany is found in Bithynia by St. Hypatius,® side by side 


- with the worship of Artemis. 


It would appear, indeed, that Artemis is by nature the 
spinning goddess, rather than Athena. The latter is well 
described by Gruppe‘ as “essentially the idealized embodi- 
ment of the masculine intellect.” Gruppe believes that the 
conception of her as spinning goddess was extended under 
the influence of the Egyptian goddess of Sais, Neith, whom 
Herodotus and others regarded as identical with Athena. I 
suggest that this attribute may have been attached to Athena 
first in Asia Minor from contact with the Thraco-Phrygian 
Artemis cult. The chief representations of Athena with 
κάλαθος and spindle are on the Asiatic coast. Pausanias® 
tells of the statue at Erythrae with polos (= κάλαθος, not, as 
Frazer translates, firmament) on her head and distaff in 
either hand. In the same chapter we read of the privilege 
accorded to 7hracian women in the temple of Heracles in 
Erythrae. Athena Ilias on the coins of New Ilion,® from 
the fourth century B.c. down to late imperial times, appears 
as a spinning goddess of agriculture with #a/athos on her 
head and spindle or distaff—formerly wrongly interpreted 
as a torch —in her left hand. Her right hand holds a spear 


1 Ridgway, /.H.S. XVI, xxxiv. 

2 Mannhardt, Wald- und Feld-Kulte, 84 ff. 

8 Vita, 103, 10. 4 Miiller’s Handbuch, V, 2, 2, 1216. 5 VII, δ, 4. 
ὁ H. von Fritze, 7 γογα und /lion (Dérpfeld), 11, 510 ff. 
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resting on her shoulder. Onthe coins of Pergamon! Athena 
appears with ka/athos, as at Ilion, but her spear is drawn and 
her left side has the shield. The type is that of Athena 
Ilias. | 

Athena was not the original goddess of the Trojans, and 
appears in Homer as their bitter enemy. Briickner? holds 
that her shrine was established by Greek settlers in the 
Troad before the eighth century B.c. Artemis in Homer is 
the ardent friend of Troy and shares the temple of Apollo, 
where she helps to heal Aeneas’ wound. Euripides in the 
FHecuba (933) and in the Trojan Women (551) represents the 
women of Troy praying to Artemis as their great goddess. 
Aeneas was the reputed founder of Kaphyai in Arcadia,? 
where the cult of Artemis was strong, and in the Arcadian 
Orchomenos, where Aeneas stayed, Artemis Hymnia was wor- 
shipped. ' 

Artemis is recognized as goddess of women in both //iad 
and Odyssey, and once in connection with θαλύσια ὁ as god- 
dess of fruitful fields. There is plenty of evidence to show 
that ‘‘ Artemis in the earliest Greek religion was an earth- 
goddess, associated essentially and chiefly with the wild life 
and growth of the fields and with human birth.”® As Far- 
nell goes on to say, this conception of her rarely appears in 
literature. The procession of the κάλαθος held in her honor 
in rustic communities, the κάλαθος with which her head is 
adorned in various representations of her, and the spindle 
seen in her hand by St. Hypatius and laid on the altar at 
Delos are all significant of the Northern goddess of field and 
wood, the development of a Wald-und-Feld-weibchen, like 
her sisters, Holla, Perchta, Herodias,® and others with whom, 
under her Roman name of Diana, she rides abroad at night 
with the wild storm-host in Germany. “A third part of the 


1]d., Die Miinzen von Pergamon, 35 f£., 65-66. 

2 Troja und Ilion, τι, 566 ff. (War Athena eine troische Géttin? etc.) 

3 Immerwahr, λα μά Arkadiens, 41. * Ji, 1X, 5234. 

5 Farnell, of. c7z., 11, 456. 

6 Grimm, of. cit., 1, 234 f.; Golther, Handbuch d. german. Mythol. 489-500; 
De La Saussaye, Religion of the Teutons, 273 f., 276. / 
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world is»subject to her” is a statement quoted by Ratherius 
of Verona (Grimm, of. εἴΐ. 1, 235) in warning against the 
pagan goddess (here called Herodias). She has, indeed, the 
πολυωνυμίη, for which she entreats Zeus in the hymn of 
Callimachus (iv, 7). She becomes the great goddess of 
Ephesus and takes on many strange guises in Asia Minor, 
losing often the purity of her Northern worship. 

In and after Homer the queen of the nymphs changes her 
spindle for a spear, but she remains the goddess of women 
in need. She never attains the intellectual character of 
Athena, to whom, as Miss Harrison says,! she lends much 
of her cold, clear strength. Their cults must often have 
impinged upon each other, especially in Asia Minor, and 
there is a tendency to substitute Athena for Artemis in 
myth, as in the story of Porphyry? about the hind sacrificed 
to Athena at Laodicea. Athena is called ταυροπόλος on the 
island of Andros. In Arcadia*® Athena at Kleitor and else- 
where assumes aspects and epithets that are appropriate to 
Artemis. There is the bath of the xoana of Artemis and 
Athena at Ancyra,* and we hear of an Athena at the 
Gygaean Lake in Lydia.® The story of Arachne,® who, 
with her son X/oster, invented textile arts, was localized in 
Lydia at Hypaipa, where Artemis (Anaitis ?) was worshipped. 
Gruppe’ suggests that the tale goes back to a cult-legend. 
May there not be in the story the reminiscence of another 
strife of Athena with the local divinity, like that to which 
the Acropolis at Athens was witness? 

Athena ’Epyavn presides over the art of spinning, as over 
all arts. Artemis has the spindle to mark her as the goddess 
of women and of fructifying life. 

The Paeonian girl in festal dress with her jar upon her 
head and her spindle in her hand, walking past the king in 
a strange land, is a secularized replica of the maidens who 


1 Prolegomena, 300. 


2 Porphyr. de Adstinent, 11, 56. 8 Immerwahr, of. εἴἶζ. 
» 4 Nilsson, of. εἶζ., 257 f. 5 Eustath. //. 366, 3. 
δ Pliny, V./7. vu, 196. 7 Op. cit., V, 2, 2, 1216. 


8 «She guides the hands that labour best in every art.” — RUSKIN. 
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walked with ka/athos and spindle in the spring festivals of 
Artemis, in lands to which the worship of the Hyperborean 


goddess came. 
And in Lydia, where both the secular tales are localized, 


the ancient prevalence of the Artemis worship is becoming 
constantly more apparent. 
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VII. — Parmenides’ Indebtedness to the Pythagoreans 


By Proressor ROBERT B. ENGLISH 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE 


THE works of Parmenides are preserved to us in two 
groups of fragments. In the first of these he professes to 
set forth the truth about things, in the second, men’s opin- 
ions about things. Of his fidelity in adhering to these two 
divisions critics hold two ideas. (1) That “the ‘human opin- 
ions’... were not simply reproduced, but were transformed ” 

. making “τῆς physical theory of Parmenides a dualism, a 
theory of opposites,’ ! thus linking him with Heraclitus and 
Anaximander. This view seems to be upheld by Aristotle? 
in the statement that Parmenides, while holding that the uni- 
verse is one, maintained that there is not merely one cause 
but that two causes exist. (2) That “the false theory of the 
universe is not indeed represented as it is actually found 
with any of the previous philosophers, but as, according to 
the opinion of Parmenides, it ought to be expressed.®.. . 
He represents the ordinary view of the world as he himself 
would regard it if he placed himself on that standpoint, but 
his design is not to expound his own opinions, but those of 
others; his whole physical theory . . . is designed to show 
us how the world of phenomena would present itself if we 
could regard it asa reality. But it is clear from the exposi- 
tion that the world of phenomena can only be explained on 
the theory of two primitive elements . . . and therefore it is 
the more evident that the world of phenomena itself . . . has 
no claim to reality.” 

An examination of a few corresponding passages from the 
two parts of the poem reveals the fact that Parmenides often 
agrees in part with the opinions of other philosophers, but in 
any instance the ‘ opinion’ either falls short of or exceeds his 
own claims: 


1 Windelband, History of Ancient Philosophy, p. 63. 
2 Metaph. 1, 3. 8 Zeller, Fre-Socratic Philosophy, 1, 607. 
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On OPINION 


I. μορφὰς yap κατέθεντο δύο γνώμας ὀνομάζειν, 
τῶν μίαν οὐ χρεών ἐστιν (ἐν ᾧ πεπλανήμενοι εἰσίν) " 
> A ake: 4 , \ , > » 
τἀντία 8 ἐκρίναντο δέμας καὶ σήματ᾽ ἔθεντο 
> a “ 
χωρὶς ἀπ᾿ ἀλλήλων, τῇ μὲν φλογὸς αἰθέριον πῦρ, 
3, m” ' et 3 Ν 3 / 4« - / 3 / 
ἤπιον Ov, μέγ᾽ [ἀραιὸν] ἐλαφρόν, ἑωυτῷ πάντοσε τωὐτόν, 
cal 2 6 / Ν 3 , mn! τὸ > “Ὁ 3 5 ’ὔ 
τῷ δ᾽ ἑτέρῳ μὴ τωὐτόν " αὐτὰρ κἀκεῖνο κατ᾽ αὐτό 
τἀντία νύκτ᾽ ἀδαῆ, πυκινὸν δέμας ἐμβριθές τε. (Fre. 8, 53-59.) 
ε Ν ’ “ Ν 3 , 
2. al yap στεινότεραι πλῆντο πυρὸς ἀκρήτοιο, 
€ Qo? 2 4 a , Oy 1 ¢ > : 
ai δ᾽ ἐπὶ ταῖς νυκτός, μετὰ δὲ φλογὸς ἵεται αἶσα 
ἐν δὲ μέσῳ τούτων δαίμων ἣ πάντε κυβερνᾷ. (Frg. 12, 1-3.) 


> Ν “ 4 ’, ἃ / a. 
3a. ἐν δὲ μέσῳ τούτων δαίμων 7 πάντα κυβερνᾷ 
, Ν O A / \ ΄ > 
πάντα γὰρ (7) στυγεροῖο τόκου Kal μίξιος ἄρχει 
> na “ > > 
πέμπουσ᾽ ἄρσενι θῆλυ μιγῆν τὸ τ᾽ ἐναντίον αὖτις 


ἄρσεν θηλυτέρῳ. (Frg. 12, 3-6.) 


30. . . . εἰδήσεις δὲ καὶ οὐρανὸν ἀμφὶς ἔχοντα 
ἔνθεν [μὲν γὰρ] ἔφυ τε καὶ ὥς μιν ἄγουσ(α) 
ἐπέδησεν ᾿Ανάγκη 
πείρατ᾽ ἔχειν ἄστρων. (Frg. το, 5--7.) 
a A 1 F 3 Qn 7 
πῶς γαῖα καὶ ἥλιος ἠδὲ σελήνη 
> , ‘ / > 5 / \ 7 
αἰθήρ τε ξυνὸς γάλα τ᾽ οὐράνιον καὶ ὄλυμπος 
+ 2) » κ᾿ , ε , 
ἔσχατος ἠδ᾽ ἄστρων θερμὸν μένος ὡρμήθησαν 
γίγνεσθαι. (Frg. 11.) 

4. ds γὰρ ἑκάστοτ᾽ ἔχει κρᾶσιν μελέων πολυπλάγκτων, 
τὼς νόος ἀνθρώποισι παριστᾶται" τὸ γὰρ αὐτό 
ἔστιν ὅπερ φρονέει μελέων φύσις ἀνθρώποισιν 
καὶ πᾶσιν καὶ παντί" τὸ γὰρ πλέον ἐστὶ νόημα. (Frg. 16.) 


On OPINION 


1. Two forms (principles) have been imagined by men. They 
are held to be of opposite nature. On the one hand is the ethereal 
flame of fire, mild, active, like itself throughout, and unlike the other. 
On the other hand is the unlit darkness, thick and heavy mass. 
(Frg. 8, 53-59.) 

2. For the smaller circles are filled with unmixed fire, but those 
about them with darkness, and between is poured out a measure 
of fire. In the middle of these is the divinity who controls all. 
(Frg. 12, 1-3.) 

Continued on p. 84. 
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On TRUTH 


΄, »” ‘ , > 
I. ... τί δ᾽ ἄν μιν καὶ χρέος ὦρσεν 
ὕστερον ἢ πρόσθεν, τοῦ μηδενὸς ἀρξάμενον, φῦν ; 
οὕτως ἢ πάμπαν πέλεναι χρεών ἐστιν ἢ οὐχί. (Frg. 8, 9-11.) 


2. αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ πεῖρας πύματον, τετελεσμένον ἐστὶ 
πάντοθεν, εὐκύκλου σφαίρης ἐναλίγκιον ὄγκῳ, 
μεσσόθεν ἰσοπαλὲς πάντῃ" (Frg. 8, 42-44.) 

34. οὐδέ ποτ᾽ ἐκ μὴ ἐόντος ἐφήσει πίστιος ἰσχύς 
γίγνεσθαί τι παρ᾽ αὐτό" τοῦ εἵνεκεν οὔτε γενέσθαι 
οὔτ᾽ ὄλλυσθαι ἀνῆκε δίκη χαλάσασα πέδηισιν, 


ἀλλ᾽ ἔχει." (ΕἾΡ. 8, 12-15.) 


> 
36. . .. κρατερὴ yap ᾿Ανάγκη 
’ > Ἂ ΝΜ ’ὔ 3 \ 5/7 
πείρατος ἐν δεσμοῖσιν ἔχει, TO μιν ἀμφὶς ἐέργει. 
uA 3 ᾿ 4 \ 3N , > 5 
οὕνεκεν οὐκ ἀτελεύτητον τὸ ἐὸν θέμις εἶναι 
ἔστι γὰρ οὐκ ἐπιδευές, [ μὴ | ἐὸν δ᾽ ἂν παντὸς ἐδεῖτο. 


(Frg. 8, 30-33.) 


Ν ’ > 
4. χρὴ τὸ λέγειν τε νοεῖν T ἐὸν ἔμμεναι (Fr. 6, 1.) 
> : “ , 
ταὐτὸν δ᾽ ἐστὶ νοεῖν τε Kal οὕνεκέν ἐστι νόημα. 
> Ν » a 297 3 φ Ud > ’ 
οὐ γὰρ ἄνευ τοῦ ἐόντος, ἐν ᾧ πεφατισμένον ἐστίν, 


εὑρήσεις τὸ νοεῖν. (Frg. 8, 34--6.) 


On TRUTH 


1. And what necessity then would call it (being) forth, sooner or 
later to take its beginning and growth from nothing? Hence it must 
be either absolute or not at all. (Frg. 8, 9-11.) 


2. But since there is a final limit, it (being) is on all sides com- 
plete, similar to the mass of a perfect sphere, all parts being equally 
distant from the centre. (Frg. 8, 42-44.) 

. Continued on p. 85. 
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3a. And in the middle of these (circles) is the divinity who con- 
trols all; for she controls painful birth and union, sending female to 
join with male and again male to female. (Frg. 12, 3-6.) 


36. Thou shalt know also the all-embracing sky, whence it arose, 
and how necessity took it and chained it, so that there might be a 
limit to the stars." (Frg. 10, 5-7.) How earth and sun and moon 
and milky way of heaven and loftiest Olympus and the glittering 
brightness of the stars began to be. (Frg. τι.) 


4. For just as at all times it holds sway over his manifold mingled 
members, so the mind of man is constituted ; for that which thinks 
is the nature of mingled parts in men, one and all, and the excess is 
thought. (Frg. 16.) 


This comparison shows that in all the statements of any 
group there is an identical thought, but also that in each 
case the statement taken from the treatise on opinion con- 
tains a thought differentiated from that found in the corre- 
sponding statement in the treatise on truth. In the first 
group the common thought is that of the origin of being; 
the difference appears in that in the one no origin for being 
is recognized as possible, while in the other, two first princi- 
ples are recognized in the creation of things. In the second 
group the common thought is that of the form and nature of 
being; the difference appears in that, in the one, being is 
complete, like the mass of a perfect sphere, while in the other 
it is like concentric circles, in the centre of which resides the 
divinity controlling all its changes. In the third group the 
common thought is that of limitation; the difference appears 
in the fact that in the one the divinity wraps cables about being 
to prevent change, while in the other, she presides over being 
to direct all genesis. Furthermore, on the one hand, being is 
represented as absolutely complete, lacking nothing and all- 


1 This use of ᾿Ανάγκη is ascribed to Philolaus as a doctrine of the Pythago- 
reans. (Diog. Laert. vii, 55.) It is natural to identify this with the peripheral 
fire of the Pythagoreans, which forms for them the division between the limited 
and unlimited. 
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3a. And the force of the argument will not allow that from not- 
being anything but not-being can come. Wherefore Justice has not 
released creation and destruction from bonds, but holds them firm. 
(Frg. 8, 12-15.) 


36. For powerful necessity holds it (being) in the bonds of limita- 
tion which she draws about it. Therefore it must be that it is not 
incomplete. And it has no lack, for if it lacked anything it would 
lack everything. (Frg. 8, 30-33.) 


4. It is necessary both to say and to think that being is (Frg. 6, 1) ; 
and that both thinking and that from which thought springs is one 
and the same thing, for thinking will not be found without being, in 
which it is expressed. (Frg. 8, 34-36.) 


inclusive, while on the other, there is at least a suggestion of 
the unlimited outside the orderly universe. In the fourth 
group the common idea is the identity of thought and sub- 
stance; the difference appears in that in the one case thought 
is identified with the external object; in the other with the 
excess essence in man. 

This process continued reveals the fact that in any group 
where there: are coincidences in doctrine the statements in 
the treatise on opinions make additions to, or introduce some 
entirely different theory from, that which he has recorded in 
the treatise on truth as his own belief. Those statements of 
opinion which coincide with his own views would of neces- 
sity be admitted by him as the truth. Here Parmenides, like 
many another sage, lays himself open to the criticism of 
embodying all truth in his own opinion of it, while the opin- 
ions of others are mere opinions. This is the precise point 
at which critics, including Aristotle, have differed in their 
interpretation of Parmenides. Now if we consider in and of 
itself any part of the treatise on opinions as Parmenides’ own 
view, then we may consider it all as his. But it contains 
obvious inconsistencies and contradictions and cannot well be 
so considered. 

If, now, we accept as his individual views only those that 
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are set down in the discourse on truth, we are confronted 
with the following statements in regard to being: 


΄ δ ἰού ον > + 
. ταύτῃ δ᾽ ἐπὶ σηματ᾽ ἔασι 
πολλὰ μάλ᾽ ὡς ἀγένητον ἐὸν καὶ ἀνώλεθρόν ἐστιν 
> ΄ ‘8 Ν᾿ Φῷϑι 3 7 
οὖλον μουνογενές TE καὶ ἀτρεμὲς ἠδ᾽ ἀτέλεστον * 
3 , 3.4 50} » 5 \ “ ΝΜ ε Lal nw 
οὐδέ TOT Hv οὐδ᾽ ἔσται, ἐπεὶ νῦν ἔστιν ὁμοῦ πᾶν, 
ἕν, συνεχές ᾿ (Frg. 8, 2-6.) 
again : 
ee 3 \ A , / 2 \ 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ TELPAS πύματον, τετελεσμένον ἐστὶ 
/ > , ΄ > “4 + 
πάντοθεν, εὐκύκλου σφαίρης ἐναλίγκιον ὄγκῳ, 
΄ > \ ΄, Υ̓ NEA ᾿ A 
μεσσόθεν ἰσοπαλὲς πάντῃ ᾿ TO yap οὔτε TL μεῖζον 
a ox “-“ 
οὔτι τι βαιότερον πέλεναι χρεόν ἐστι τῇ ἢ τῇ. (Frg. 8, 42-45.) 


Other words used to describe being are: 


πῶς... πέλοι TO ἐόν; THs... γένοιτο; (Frg. 8, 19.) 


\ , Ν 3 / \ » + 
τὼς γένεσις μὲν ἀπέσβεσται Kal ἄπυστος ὄλεθρος 
οὐδὲ διαιρετόν ἐστιν, ἐπεὶ πᾶν ἐστιν ὁμοῖον" 
3 / “ A , 4 4 
οὐδέ τι τῇ μᾶλλον, τό κεν εἴργοι μιν συνέχεσθαι, 
297 , a >» 2.9) 27 
οὐδέ TL χειρότερον, πᾶν δ᾽ ἔμπλεόν ἐστιν ἐόντος. 
τῷ συνεχὲς πᾶν ἐστιν ἐόν γὰρ ἐόντι πελάζει. (Frg. 8, 21-25.)- 


ὅν ας Da ΤΆ / 3 4 n 

αὐτὰρ ἀκίνητον μεγάλων ἐν πείρασι δεσμῶν 
5 Ε ΕΣ > \ / ae 
ἐστιν ἄναρχον ἄπαυστον, ἐπεὶ γένεσις καὶ ὄλεθρος 

“ 3 lal / , 
τῆλε μάλ᾽ ἐπλάχθεσαν, ἀπῶσε δὲ πίστις ἀληθής. 
, > ~ , > 4 “ 

ταὐτόν T ἐν ταὐτῷ τε μένον καθ᾽ ἑαυτό τε κεῖται 


χοὔτως ἔμπεδον αὖθι μένει. (Frg. 8, 26-30.) 


And upon this path there are many signs that being is unbegotten 
and indestructible, universal, alone-begotten, immovable, and unend- 
ing ; nor was it ever, nor will it be since it now is all together, one 
-and inseparable. (Frg. 8, 2-6.) 


But since there is an outermost limit, it is absolutely complete, 
like the mass of a perfect sphere, equally distant from the centre on 
all sides. It must needs not be greater nor less anywhere at all. 


(Frg. 8, 42-45.) 


How, then, could being come into existence? how be created? 
(Frg. 8, 19.) | 
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Thus creation is extinguished and destruction is a lie. Neither is 
it (being) divisible, since it is all alike. Nor is there anything in 


excess in it that could hinder its holding together, nor anything less, 


for all is-full of being. Hence the all is continuous and being 
impinges on being. (Frg. 8, 21-25.) 


Moreover, it is unmoved, held in the bonds of heavy chains, is 
without beginning and unending, since creation and destruction are 
cast away whither true belief has driven them. It abides the same 
in itself and alone by itself; and thus it remains there fixed. (Frg. 
8, 26-30.) 


From these and other passages we gather that he taught 
a oneness of being which is uncreated, unbegotten, alone- 
begotten, whole, unmoved, unending, indestructible, homoge- 
neous, continuous, contiguous, that it abides in one position, 
is held in chains by Necessity, Justice, or Fate, is indivisible, 
has always been as it is, and never can be any different. 
Here it may be objected that Parmenides, while urging the 
one great theme of his life, ‘Being Is,’ and insisting upon 
the unity of being, is only restating the theory of unity as 
set forth by Xenophanes. But this is only apparent. Xe- 
nophanes’ position is this: “God is one, supreme among 
gods and men, and not like man either in mass or mind” 
(Frg. 23);1 “the whole of God sees, thinks, hears (24); yet 
without effort he swings all things by the power of his mind 
(25); being always abides in the same place and cannot con- 
sistently move to any other place (26); and all things which 
come into being and develop are earth and water” (29, 33). 
In contrast to this, Parmenides provides for no controlling 
agency except Necessity, Justice, or Fate, and she exercises 
only the power of limitation; and since he admits no change, 
no creation, no destruction, of necessity he provides no origi- 
nal substance from which things issue and into which they 
return. Thus the characteristics which Xenophanes ascribes 
to God Parmenides ascribes to being. It therefore seems 
plain that, while they both admit being, Parmenides denies 


1 The Doxographist (565) adds: φησὶ (Xenophanes) δὲ καὶ τὸν θεὸν εἶναι... 
kal πεπερασμένον καὶ σφαιροειδῇ καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς μορίοις αἰσθητικόν. 
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the possibility of change and creation, but Xenophanes makes 
use of the controlling agency as the motive power, and earth 
and water as the cosmic substances in all creation and dis- 
solution. | 

This well may be the explanation of Aristotle’s position in 
ascribing these views of Xenophanes to his pupil Parmenides, 
that he did not clearly distinguish between the teachings of 
master and pupil on this point. 

Again, it may be urged that Parmenides, opposed as he 
was to the postulate of Heraclitus that only change is un- 
changing, in setting forth his own doctrine of being had only 
in mind the overthrow of Heraclitus. This has in it some 
measure of truth. But in forming a positive content for his 
theory Parmenides hit upon the idea of unity, which, though 
Heraclitus mentions it once in the extant fragments,! can 
hardly be said to belong to Heraclitus in any likeness to the 
unity set forth by Parmenides. His system, then, is more 
than a restatement of Xenophanes’ theory of being plus a 
denial of Heraclitus’ flux. 

Now if we compare the known views of Parmenides with 
the known views of the Pythagoreans on the same subjects, 
we can trace a more notable resemblance. In the first place, 
it is agreed? on all sides that Parmenides was familiar with 
the Pythagoreans and with their doctrines; and furthermore 
that his astronomical views are so nearly in accord with theirs 
that they must have emanated from the master of Crotona. 
But the dependence of his cosmological and ontological views 
are not so apparent, and have not been commonly referred 
for their origin to the teachings of the Pythagoreans. We 
may consider, then, these two spheres. 

Some? have seen Parmenides’ explanation of the universe 
in the Pythagorean table of contraries. And it may be that 


1 Heraclitus, Frg. 50. The whole question of Parmenides’ relation to Hera- 
clitus is thoroughly discussed by Professor Shorey in a review of Patin’s ‘ Par- 
menides im Kampfe gegen Heraklit,’ 4./.P. XxI, 200-216. 

2 Diog. Laert. rx, 21; Strabo, xxv, 1, 1. Cf. Windelband, Hist. Anc. Phil. 
Ρ. 64. 

3 Cf. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, 1, 165-183. 
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that contribution to knowledge had been made at that time, 
but it has almost no resemblance to the unity of Parmenides. 
It is itself diversity, and would seem to have been a later 
development of that school.! At all events, Aristotle states 2 
that Plato and the Pythagoreans in their respective ways ex- 
plained the universe and answered the problem of being and 
becoming on the principle of numbers. And almost the only 
reference Aristotle makes? to Pythagoras himself ascribes to 
that philosopher the attempt to evaluate moral principles on 
a numerical basis. Now while it is agreed that Pythagoras 
and his early followers were primarily interested in religious 
rather than metaphysical speculations, yet we must conclude 
that at least as early as the time of Parmenides some advance 
had been made by them in the matter of accounting in terms 
of numbers for the universe and man’s relation to it, as well 
as in the matter of man’s relation to man. 

The idea of a sphere held in rigid bonds by necessity is 


- quite similar, as an explanation of the universe, to the idea 


of concentric circles in the centre of which resides the ‘‘ cen- 
tral fire.” Yet these figures have more than an astronomical 
significance. In the one case, Parmenides undertakes to 
banish genesis and dissolution by wrapping cables about the 
universe; in the other, the Pythagoreans use a developed 
unity as the agency governing further development. These 
are to be considered their respective views of the cosmos. 
So Parmenides’ position seems to be one of antagonism to 
the Pythagorean idea of variety, motion, and change. His 
postulates clearly seem to indicate this. He says of being 
that it is universal, alone-begotten, without motion (οὗλον, 
μουνογενές, atpeues). Thus, while he does not accept the 
Pythagorean explanation of the modus operandi of the di- 
vinity, yet he does make use of a divinity which exercises an 


arbitrary control over a static universe. 


This brings us to consider the relation between the Py- 
thagoreans and Parmenides on the problem of becoming. 
First of all, let us see clearly what Parmenides has said. In 
the treatise on truth he denies all creation. He claims that 

1 Cf. Zeller, Pre-Soc. Phil. 1, 381. 2 Metaph. τ, 6. 3 Moralia, 1, 1, 6. 
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being, homogeneous, equably distributed, unmoved, and im- 
movable, is unbegotten, alone-begotten, indestructible (ayéve- 
Tov, μουνογενές, ἀνώλεθρον). In other words, there never was 
any beginning of being, there never has been and never can 
be any change in it, and it never can perish. Moreover, he 
argues, there is nothing from which it could have been 
derived, for not-being is non-existent and unthinkable; and, 
granting that it had existence, nothing but not-being could 
issue from it. But it is in the doctrine of limitation that Par- 
menides comes in direct contact with the teachings of the 
Pythagoreans. When he admits that there must be an out- 
ermost limit to being (αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ πεῖρας πύματον τετελεσμένον 
ἐστὶ πάντοθεν),2 he is simply stating a principle of Pythago- 
rean ontology. His own words even go to show that a 
condition of unlimited being was lurking in his mind. For 
instance, the word povvoyeves, alone-begotten, seems to point 
to the idea of becoming; and the very statement (τοῦ εἵνεκεν 
οὔτε γενέσθαι οὔτ᾽ ὄλλυσθαι ἀνῆκε δίκη χαλάσασα πέδηισιν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔχει) shows a residuum of thought that without the 
restraint of Justice creation and dissolution would be rife; 
and the statement *— so genesis is extinguished and destruc- 
tion is incredible (γένεσις μὲν ἀπέσβεσται καὶ ἄπυστος ὄλε- 
θρος) --- points to the refutation of a prevalent doctrine. 

How far the idea of unlimited being and of change in 
matter to account for phenomena was ever accepted by Par- 
menides is now difficult to determine. The fact of variety, 
motion, and change seems to be constantly in his mind as 
a thing to be combated. But Aristotle gives no uncertain 
account of Parmenides’ explanation of objectivity. He says: 
“ But under the necessity of accounting for phenomena and 
conceiving that there is unity according to reason but diversity 
according to sense, he again posited two causes and two first 
principles, heat and cold, fire and earth, considering heat as 
being, its opposite as not-being.”® And again: “ Parmenides 
seems to have touched upon unity according to reason .. . 
wherefore he said that it is limited.” δ 
1 Frg, 8, 3-4. 2 Frg. 8, 42 seq. 8 Frg. 8, 12-15. 4 Frg, 8, 21. 

5 Arist. Wetaph. 1, 5, 113 1, 3, 11; Phys. I, 5. ὁ Metaph. 1, 5, 10. 
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Now with the Pythagoreans number through limitation is 
at once the first principle and the matter in things, and their 
conditions and states.1_ This number also is unity, composed 
of odd and even, of which the former is finite, the latter in- 
finite. Unity is the origin of number and the whole heaven 
isnumbers.! Moreover, objective realities are manifestations 
of the pure mathematical number,? and unities have quantity. 
The ‘one’ arises from the union of the unlimited even and 
the limited odd which are the elements (στοιχεία) of number, 
and number arises from the ‘one.’ But what are these ele- 
ments and how were they organized? At this point we are 
again indebted to Aristotle. He says:* “The Pythagoreans 
do not mention the genesis of the odd, since it is plain that 
there is a genesis of the even. And some derive the first 
even from odds that are made even by the addition of the 
large and small.” Now since evens can be produced from 
odds only by adding odds to odds, it would appear that the 
original unformed numerical elements were odds. Then 
combining the greater and smaller odds, evens are derived. 
And unit number, τὸ ἕν, μονάς, is composed of both the 
original odd and derived even, since, as they claim, it is 
both. This unity when once established becomes the basis 
and the moving spirit for the formation of all other numbers. 

Now if we return again and trace the formation of the 
universe from the beginning, we start with chaos represented 
by unformed number. This seems to have taken an objec- 
tive form with them so that, previous to the development of 
the first unity, the original odds must have assumed a more 
or less positive content. But no real substantial object as 
yet was formed. Now by the process of uniting the larger 
and smaller of these originals another relation appears, viz., 
even. The next step in the process is the union of the 
original odd and the derived even, producing the first unity. 
Down to this point the theory of numbers is the theory of 
the universe. From this point the theories identical in pro- 
cess diverge in content. That is, this unity considered in the 


Id. 55 δ. 2 Id. ΧΙ, 6. 8 Id. XII, 4. 
Ὁ Id. x10, 6, 7. 
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pure mathematical sense establishes the possibility of forma- 
tion for all other numbers, and this unity considered as the 
first objective reality, identified as the ‘central fire,’ becomes 
the centre of action and of authority, is the beginning of 
objective creation, and controls the orderly setting in array 
of the destined universe. Beyond this finite number and 
beyond this orderly universe unformed number still reigns. 
The active agent in the genesis both of muntiVe? and of the 
cosmos was limitation (τὸ πέρας). 

Now let us return to Parmenides. As we have seen, he 
provides for a universe and a limited universe. The only 
difference, too, between his and the Pythagorean universe is 
found in the nature of this limitation. With the Pythago- 
reans it is self-imposed. We must infer in it some inherent 
force characteristic of the unformed elements numerical and 
cosmical. This is plainly manifest in the power which the 
first unity, once formed, exerts in the evolution of subsequent 
unities. But Parmenides’ limitation is one imposed by neces- 
sity, justice, or fate, —an arbitrary, hard, and fast limitation 
imposed by an outside power. The words used and the ideas 
expressed show that in the mere matter of limitation he is at 
one with the Pythagoreans, and that in the functions of the 
power exercising that limitation Parmenides’ theory is a denial 
of a prevalent belief, — a belief bearing close resemblance to 
that of the Pythagoreans. 

A close examination of all the “opinions” shows that they, 
even more than his statements of “truth,” relate to the doc- 
trines ascribed to the Pythagoreans. There is scarcely a tenet 
set forth in the “ opinions ” which may not be referred directly 
or indirectly to them as they are represented in Aristotle. 
Not more than ten different propositions exist in this part of 
his work. Of these, two deal with first principles, three deal 
with astronomical truths, three have an astro-physical signifi- 
cance, one deals with procreation, and one with the nature of 
thought. The six dealing with astronomical or astro-physical 
theories undoubtedly have reference to the Pythagoreans. Of 
the two referring to first principles one seems to have resem- 
blance to Anaximander, and the other to the dual principle 
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of the Pythagoreans. To the theory of right and left in pro- 
creation corresponds indirectly the Pythagorean idea of right 
and left as two first principles. To the postulate that ‘that 
which thinks is the nature of mingled parts in man and the 
excess is thought” there is no parallel in the Pythagorean 
doctrine. But Parmenides’ own postulate on this point that 
“thinking will not be found without being, in which it is 
expressed”’ corresponds in substance to the belief of the 
Pythagoreans that soul and mind are properties of number 
(being), though Parmenides makes no mention of this Pythag- 
orean symbol. 

Thus it appears that the “opinions” of Parmenides, with 
few exceptions, bear resemblance to no other system so much 
as to that of the early Pythagoreans. The only obstacle in 
the way of this interpretation is that of chronology. Since 
Philolaus was the first literary exponent of the Pythagorean 
teachings, it has been customary to make him the intellectual 
editor of their works as well. So the quite universal practice 
has been to deny to the Pythagoreans before his time all meta- 
physical teachings. But this position is difficult to maintain. 
Besides, it is very questionable whether more than a single 
generation, if that much, elapsed between the appearance of 
Parmenides’ poem and the ascendency of Philolaus. So that 
the crystallized thought of the Pythagoreans at the time of 
Philolaus cannot have been radically different from what it was 
at the time of Parmenides. It is agreed on all sides that the 
metaphysical number theory was in vogue at the time of Philo- 
laus. Now Aristotle, as we have seen, ascribes to some of the 
Pythagoreans at least a number theory involving metaphysical 
speculations. The real question, then, is how early can these 
statements of Aristotle apply to them. A number theory 
employed in the explanation of moral values is ascribed by 
the Stagirite to Pythagoras himself. If this is true, it shows 
that. there was a number theory before 500 B.c. It is also 
very probable that the explanation of soul, mind, opportunity, 
and justice on the numerical basis was established by Py- 
thagoras. These speculations were accentuated by studies 
into mathematics, music, and mystery. How long it would 
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take to pass to metaphysical speculations cannot be said. It 
is quite likely that at least two generations, perhaps more, 
passed between the ascendency of Pythagoras and that of 
Parmenides. It is by no means impossible that men like 
Pythagoras, of acute abilities, developed a metaphysical 
theory of the universe, and that at least in incipient form, 
or as an esoteric doctrine, it was in existence in the time of 
Parmenides. This is all the more probable since they early 
became interested particularly in astronomy. 

The fact that Parmenides does not specifically mention the 
number theory cannot be regarded as proof that it had not 
been developed. He does not mention in any of the extant 
fragments their ethical and moral science which Aristotle © 
expressly states was developed by Pythagoras on the basis 
of number, and which must have antedated Parmenides by 
at least fifty years. 

Furthermore, it is altogether unlikely that there then lived 
any now unknown philosopher to whom in particular these 
“opinions” might be referred. Such a thinker would have 
received recognition in Aristotle. 

The course that offers least difficulty is to set as early as 
the time of Parmenides that amount of the metaphysical 
theory of the Pythagoreans which obviously corresponds to 
the “opinions” of Parmenides. _ 

It seems evident, then, from this study (1) that the “ opin- 
ions” of Parmenides refer in large part to the doctrines of 
the early Pythagoreans; (2) that his treatise on “truth” is 
largely concerned with a refutation of their arguments; 
(3) that not only his astronomical views but also his cosmo- 
logical and ontological views generally were affected by the 
Pythagorean system; (4) that no violence to fact is done in 
setting the elementary metaphysical number theory of the Py- 
thagoreans as early in time as the ascendency of Parmenides. 
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VIII. — On the Development of the Thank-offering among 
the Greeks 


By ProFEssoR JOSEPH WILLIAM HEWITT 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


GRATITUDE is one of the noblest emotions of mankind. 
We take it for granted and despise him who fails to feel it 
and manifest it towards his fellowmen and towards his God. 
But though the psychology of gratitude towards men is still 
almost an untilled field, psychologists recognize that the emo- 
tion is far from simple? or primitive, but is one of the more 
developed products of our human nature. But gratitude to 
God must have arisen still later. It presupposes a consid- 
erable degree of anthropomorphism. Man believes that his 
gods desire the manifestation of gratitude for favors con- 
ferred only because he himself desires it, and because he 
conceives his gods to be of like passions with himself. It 
presupposes also that the purely magical stage of religion 
has been left behind. No thanks are due for benefits ex- 
torted from the god by magical formula or act. It is only 
benefits freely conferred that call forth the emotion of genuine 
gratitude. Man does not feel obliged to offer thanks for what 
he believes to be due to his own knowledge of a formula, 
rather than to his god’s good will. The benefit he has thus 
received is not a gift and calls for nothing in return. 

With the rise of the gift theory of sacrifice, it was perhaps 
inevitable that the recognition of the duty of gratitude to God 
should result in some sort of a thank-offering, but what were 
the steps of the process? It is from the standpoint of the 
Greek religion that I shall approach the subject in this paper. 

Beyond a cursory mention in some of the manuals of Greek 
religion, there seems to be practically no literature upon the 
Greek thank-offering. Nor outside the field of Greek religion 
has the subject of the expression of gratitude to God in act 
and prayer been at all adequately treated; except for a few 


1 MacDougall, /ntroduction to Social Psychology, 132. 
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illuminating pages in Wundt’s Mythus und Religion, little 
light has been shed upon it. In Hebrew cult, notwithstand- 
ing the copious ritual literature of the Pentateuch, the very 
terminology of this kind of sacrifice is in such confusion, 
especially in the English versions, that it is hard to tell with 
any certainty what rites were thank-offerings.? 

The subject was brought to my attention as I attempted to 
put in order a collection I had been making of passages deal- 
ing with propitiation, a subject on which there is a more 
abundant, though still wofully inadequate, literature. I found 
a number of cases where rites almost certainly propitiatory 
in the main were strongly impregnated with thanksgiving or 
even bore the technical name of the thank-offering.? This at 
once posed the question of the relation of the two types 
of sacrifice. Were they of independent origin, or was one 
derived from the other? My own hypothesis, based on the 
study of a large number of passages which mention or sug- 
gest thank-offering, is that its origin is not simple, but that 
several different lines of cult were converging toward this 


lofty and complex feature of religion. The object of this. 


paper is to present from my collection a number of passages, 
some of them not a little familiar, which seem to me to shed 
light upon this particular point and show the thank-offering 
already far beyond the stage of magic and in process of 
evolution from (4) the payment of a vow, (0) the sacrifice of 
propitiation, (c) the celebration banquet; with brief prefatory 
discussion of the evidence to be found in our earliest sources, 
the Homeric poems. 

In a study of development it is the border line instances 
that are of most significance and the evidence in these poems 
is largely of this character. In spite of the remarkably ad- 

1 Volkerpsychologie, 2, Bd. 11, 333 f., 338, 341 f., 447 ff., 461; ΠΙ, 108, 144, 
168, 657 ff.; he traces it back through propitiation to the primeval ‘ Zauber- 


motiv.’ Its object is, partly at least, to retain for the future the favor of demons 
and gods, 4g. 11, 333 f., 338. 

2 See Moore on Judges xx, 26 (/utern. Crit. Comm.), for the meaning of the 
term rendered “ peace offerings” in the English version, and cf. Toy on Proverbs 
vii, 14, and H. P. Smith on 1 Samuel xi, 15 (same series). 

3 Eg. Suidas, s.v. προχαριστήρια; Plutarch, Camillus, 7. 
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vanced type of religion that meets us in the epics, there is 
very little that is unequivocally thank-offering. As I ponder 
the instances that have been considered such, I suspect that 
few or none of them are at all pure thanksgiving. In //ad, 
Ix, 533, Artemis sends a wild boar to punish Oeneus for 
neglecting to pay the harvest offering (θαλύσια) to her. But 
was the harvest offering a thanksgiving ? Seymour! so con- 
sidered it, but glance through a list of more or less primitive 
harvest ceremonies, as, for instance, that in Frazer’s Dying 
God,? and you will find surprisingly little that is unequivocally 
thank-offering.. Such rites were brought into causal connec- 
tion not with the crop just harvested, but with the fertility of 
_ the field for the succeeding year,’ and were probably, as 
Wundt* maintains, magical in their origin. Of course they 
ultimately became thanksgiving and in Homer’s time were 
already on their way to become such, how far on their way 
is precisely the question. Certainly the Homeric Greek had 
not attained the height of the Hebrew idea® that thank-offer- 
ings were not required but were freewill gifts which God did 
not demand, but was of course gratified to receive. Artemis 
does demand the harvest offering, and the extreme vigor of 
her insistence imports into the rite a considerable element of 
propitiation: The impression the passage would leave upon 
the Homeric audience would be that the firstfruits must be 
offered® to keep the deity in good humor and avert ill con- 
sequences. Gratitude:so motivated is not yet gratitude. 

The sacrifice offered by Nestor and his company at the 
southern point of Euboea’ after their voyage across the 
Aegean on their way home has also been interpreted as 

1 Life in the Homeric Age, 500. 2 Pp. 20 ff. 

8 Mogk, “Ein Nachwort zu den Menschenopfern der Germanen,” Arch. αὶ 
Religionswissenschaft, XV, 425. 

1 Mythus und Religion, 11, 447. 

5 See McClintock and Strong, νεῖ of Bibl. Theol. and Eccl. Lit, x, 300; cf. 
Briggs on Psalm 1, 14 (/ntern. Crit. Comm.). 

° A fully developed instance of ἀπαρχαί as propitiation appears in connection 
with the Attic Proerosia, where the Delphic oracle prescribed that ἀπαρχαί be 
brought to Athens to avert a pestilence. Bloch in Roscher, Ausfithrliches Lexi- 


con, 11, 1324. 
7 Od, iu, 178 ἔ, 
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thank-offering for peril safely past. But the peril is not yet 
past; much of the journey remains to be accomplished, and 
the sacrifice is offered to Poseidon, the deity from whom they 
had most to fear. The sacrifice is, perhaps, not essentially 
different from that in 159 ff., performed on Tenedos. Nei- 
ther has sole reference to the past, but each is chiefly a pre- 
caution in view of a perilous future enterprise.t I hesitate 
to say that no thank-offerings at all are recorded in Homer, 
but, if there are, the accounts of them are certainly very 
curiously confused. The contrast is striking between, e¢.¢., 
Longus, who relates the performance of repeated thank- 
offerings on ‘every possible occasion,? and Homer, who 
makes no definite mention of gratitude nor of its expression 
in sacrifice even where it seems a priovz inevitable. Take, 
for instance, the passage ® where Odysseus has at length been 
landed upon his native isle after twenty years of wandering. 
When he awakes and recognizes his whereabouts, he lifts up 
his hands and prays. But he prays to the Ithacan nymphs, 
who have had no hand in his return, and he says, “‘ Rejoice 
for the present in kindly vows, but (in the future) we shall 
give you gifts as well (2.65. we shall pay our vows), just as 
we did before.” Offerings are to be forthcoming, but they 
are not, specifically at least, thank-offerings for his preser- 
vation and safe return, but merely the resumption of the 
honorific (possibly propitiatory *) sacrifices he used to accord 

1 Cf, the sacrifice offered by the Argonauts after their deliverance from the 


Syrtis (Apollonius Rhodius, Iv, 1594 ff.). Though offered to the deity who has 
served them, there is not a word of thanks, but the prayer is (1598) : 


ἵλαθι, καὶ νόστοιο τέλος θυμηδὲς ὄπαζε. 


Cf. 1547. In 649 f. there seems to be reference to a thank-offering, probably, 
however, in fulfilment of vows made in 587 ff. 

2 Eg. Wy. 943 τς, 2058 ΠῚ OV, ΤΣ ἀρ ΡΟ») 2 

3 Od. XIII, 355 ff., a prayer of thanksgiving, according to Ausfeld, /ahrdiicher, 
Suppbd. xxVIII, 509. 

4 In the Greece of old (Theocr. x1, 44), as in the Greece of to-day (Farnell, 
Cults of Greek States, V, 426), the nymphs had an uncanny character and were 
felt to require propitiation (Frazer, Pausanias, v, 20 f.). With the address of 
Odysseus to the nymphs compare the Roman custom of greeting the Penates 
after a prolonged absence from home, Terence, Phormzo, 311, and, for Greece, 
Eur. Herc. Fur. 599 f. 
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the nymphs before his departure from the island, “just as 
we did before” (line 350). 

Among these Homeric instances we have found mention 
of undefined sacrifices offered at a time when propitiation 
might have been expected. Homer seems to know little or 
nothing of ritual propitiation; only the faintest traces of the 
propitiatory ritual, doubtless common long before, as it cer- 
tainly was long after, his time, are found in these poems. 
But in one or two instances we find the terminology of pro- 
pitiation attached to rites which otherwise would rather sug- 
gest thanksgiving. In the first //zad (472) Chryses makes a 
sacrifice upon the restoration of his captive daughter, and 
entertains with a banquet the men who have brought her 
back. Wine and song enliven the occasion, and certainly 
then, if ever, we should expect Chryses to be performing a 
thank-offering. But the poet tells us οὗ δὲ πανημέριοι μολπῇ 
θεὸν ἱλάσκοντο. Is, then, the rite that looked like a thank- 
offering really a propitiation? We must not say so too 
hastily. The only apparent need of propitiation is on the 
part of the Greek guests, whose king had insulted Apollo’s 
priest, and such a rite would be more appropriate in the 
Greek camp than in the injured priest’s house. Further, the 
normal rites of propitiation were peculiar and quite distinct, 
and the worshippers were usually forbidden to partake of 
the sacrificial meat. This feast has none of the regular 
earmarks of propitiation as we find it outside the Homeric 
poems. Then, too, need we translate ἱλάσκοντο by the 
meaning it had in the later literature? Does it mean 
anything more, here, than “make (or keep) benignant’’? 
Even so, there would be a distinct suggestion of the 
necessity of keeping (a fortiori of making) the deity 
benignant. And observe that the song they use is the 


_ paean, which, as Fairbanks! has shown, developed into its 


later festal use from a distinctly deprecatory and apotropaic 
significance. Observe, too, that it is to Apollo in his aver- 
tive capacity of éxdepyos? that the song is addressed. And 


1“ A Study of the Greek Paean,” Corme// Studies in Class. Philol, X11 (1900), 
esp. pp. 14-17 and p. 66. 2 See Leaf aa ἁ. ἡ. 
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in the sixth /Zad (526 ff.) Hector promises that if Zeus will 
grant the Trojans to drive out the Achaean foe and circulate 
the winebowl freely in their halls, he will— thank the gods? 
No, he will appease (ἀρεσσόμεθ᾽ 1) the gods. If the Homeric 
poet knows of the thank-offering, he evidently has at his com- 
mand no terminology to describe it, but is struggling with lan- 
guage that still bears the flavor of the propitiatory sacrifice.? 

There is one more Homeric instance which merits a word. 
It is the passage in the Odyssey (xu, 346 ff.) where the fam- 
ishing companions of Odysseus determine to disregard his 
warnings and slay the sacred cattle of Helios. ‘“ And if we 
come safe to Ithaca, we will make a temple for Helios and 
statues.” Had this promise, or vow, ever been fulfilled, it is 
easy to see that its performance might have been interpreted 
as a thank-offering for preservation; but in its context it is 
evident that the object of those who promised it was to dis- 
arm the god’s wrath at the contemplated injury to his herds, 
—an attempt to purchase an indulgence, as it were. The 
development of the vow to the thank-offering is a very natu- 
ral one; indeed, in some cases it can actually be traced. The 
votive offering is not unknown to Homer. This, at least in 
later times, regularly appears in payment of a vow, or as 
thank-offering, but there are instances in Homer where it is 
clear that not thanks for the past, but propitiation for the 
future, is the intent of the gift, for it is offered where no 
benefit has been received and is designed rather to secure 
than to acknowledge the divine favor. Such is the garment 
offered to Athena® by the Trojan women in the stress of the 
siege. Herodotus* includes expensive dedicatory offerings 


1 This word, though later it often means ‘ please,’ in Homer regularly connotes 
placation of an offended person or deity. So, δι, 7. 1X, 120; Od. vitl, 396. 

2 In striking contrast to Homer’s obscurity or silence is the clear and definite 
account of a thank-offering performed by a Homeric character as described by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1, 55, 2), who wrote when the thank-offering had 
obtained a recognized standing in the religious world. The practice of Apollo- 
nius Rhodius is nearer that of Homer. See p. 98, n. 1. 

8 72. vi, 88 ff.; cf. Od. xvi, 185. 

41, 90 ff.; cf. Xen. Cyv. VII, 2,19. In Luc. Charon, 11, these have become 
μισθὸν τῶν χρησμῶν. 
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among the means by which Croesus attempted to appease 
the Delphic Apollo, whom he had insulted by disbelief in 
the oracle. It is natural to suppose that the propitiatory 
significance of the dedicatory gift preceded its use as a thank- 
offering. Hock,!in his important work, Grzechische Wethege- 
braéuche, finds its origin in the grave cult and the worship of 
the dead, where it would certainly not be a thanksgiving, nor 
even the payment of a vow, but would be very near the pro- 
pitiation or the averting of harm that are so often found in 
connection with the cult of the dead, and are considered by 
Wundt? to be the most primitive type of real sacrifice.2 From 
its origin in the lower strata of religious practice, the dedica- 
tory offering rose to be the payment of a vow made in time 
of peril. This brought it to the higher ranges of the domain 
of propitiation, whence it became an offering of thanksgiving. 
But this last step was a great advance, for it was progress 
from the mere payment of what was little more than a busi- 
ness obligation, to a rite involving the emotion of gratitude. 
As early as Xenophon‘ the payment of a vow is called a 
thank-offering (σωτήρια) or, perhaps I should say, is called by 
a term that was becoming one of the two commonest words 
for thank-offering.’ The process of the evolution is well por- 
trayed in the following familiar incident. Before Marathon 
the Athenians vowed to sacrifice to Artemis as many goats 

1See Bursians Jahresb, CXL, I, 7. 

2 Mythus und Religion, 11, 449. 

8 If it be true that the ἀνάθημα rose from the cult of the dead to becomea . 
frequent accompaniment of the thank-offering, its development would be fairly 
paralleled by that of athletic games, provided, again, that these were, as Kérte 
thinks (Hermes, ΧΧΧΙΧ, 226 ff.), originally employed at the burial of the dead. 
See also Gruppe, Bericht tiber Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, 1898-1995, 351. 
(But for other views, especially of the Olympic games, see Cook in Fo/k-lore, Xv, 
398 ff., and Cornford in Miss Harrison’s 7hemis, 212-259). The games at the 
funeral of Patroclus are clearly no part of a thank-offering, they are to honor or 
appease the dead. If such games regularly accompanied the funeral of those 
who had fallen in battle, they might easily come to be part of a celebration of the 
victory which the fallen had helped achieve, even when funeral rites are not 
stated to have been connected with the contests, See Arrian, 4mad, V, 20, I, 
compared with 11, 24, 6 and V, 29, 1. 


* Anad., Il, 2, 9. 
5 Herodotus (1, 118) uses σῶστρα of the thank-offering. 
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as they should kill Persians.1 But finding it impossible to 
secure enough goats to pay their vow at once, they deter- 
mined to pay it in annual instalments of five hundred each. 
Seven hundred years later they were still performing. this 
annual sacrifice,? but as they had slain only 6400 Persians,3 
the vow would have been paid off in about thirteen years if 
no interruption supervened. Evidently, in the joy of their 
signal deliverance, emphasized, perhaps, by the stirring events 
of ten years later, the Athenians had continued a joyous and 
doubtless popular feast, which had already come to be viewed 
in the light of a thanksgiving.‘ 

Of Agesilaus, Xenophon ® says that he was grateful to the 
gods when he had good fortune, and that when he was out 
of danger he used to sacrifice more than he had vowed when 
he was in trouble. In this very utterance, which shows that 
a Spartan could feel real gratitude to God and desire to 
express it in act, we see that no thank-offering is thought of 
aside from the payment of the vow.® It is still only a bonus 
added to what was due the gods as a matter of cold business, 
—not yet a separate sacrifice. Xenophon is perhaps the 
earliest Greek writer to lay marked stress upon the thank-offer- 
ing.’ He reveals an almost anachronistic conception of man’s 


1 Xen. Anaé, 111, 2, 12; cf. Schol. on Ar. Eg. 660. 

2 Aelian, Var. Hist. 11, 25; by this time the number of the goats annually 
sacrificed had apparently been reduced to three hundred. Or Aelian may be in 
error in this detail, as he is regarding the date on which the sacrifice was made. 
See Sandys on Aristotle, Pol. Ath. 58, 1. 

8 Herod. VI, 117. 

4 On the analogy of this feast, others would be established, as, for instance, 
the annual thank-offering for the battle of Plataea, rendered to the nymphs of a 
cave on Mount Cithaeron (Plut. Aristid. 19, cf. 11), possibly in payment of some 
vow made before or in the battle. With this was coupled an offering to Zeus 
Eleutherios (2ézd.), who would tend to absorb the whole ceremony. Though 
Pausanias knows of the Sphragitid nymphs (Ix, 3, 9), he ascribes the cult to Zeus 
alone (1X, 2, 5 f.). 

5 Ages. 11, 2. 

ὁ Cf. Psalm cxvi, 12, 14, 17, 18, where to the question “ What shall I render 
unto the Lord for all his benefits unto me?” the twice uttered answer is “TI will 
pay my vows unto the Lord.” 

1 Eg. Anab. I, 6, 27; Cyr. IV, 1,2; Vu, 2, 28; Hell. 1, 6, 373 IV, 3, 145 VIL, 
2, 23. 
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duty toGod.! The loftiest and purest instance of thanksgiving 
I have found anywhere in Greek literature is that recorded 
of Cyrus the Great at the end of his life.2 But some of the 
cases mentioned in Xenophon seem to have been payment of 
vows.’ Later in the century the references to thank-offering 
become fairly frequent, but they are often still curiously shot 
through with the terminology, the ritual, and even the spirit 
of propitiation. 

In the dramatists the passages that refer to the thank- 
offering, or may reasonably be taken to imply its existence, 
are fairly frequent. Some of the instances that might be 
quoted as such, to be sure, do not bear critical examination. 
Eur. Heraclidae, 867 ff. is a case in point. ‘There is a prayer 
of gratitude, but 877, 


καὶ θεοῖς πατρῴοις θύσεθ᾽,᾿ 


need mean no more, in its connection, than “you will get 
back home again.”* It is not clear that any special offering 
of thanks is meant. The σωτήρια and τροπαῖα of 402 are 
not thank-offerings and trophies, but propitiatory sacrifices to 
turn back the enemy and save the state. Nor does the 
promise in Aeschylus, Cho. 483 ff. refer to a thanksgiving 
for the aid that the brother and sister are praying their dead 
father to grant. What is promised is, on the one hand, the 
regular rites in honor of the dead,—and these were pre- 
cautionary if not actually avertive; on the other, the marriage 
libations, yoal γαμήλιοι, which are not to be considered in 
any sense a thanksgiving for the marriage (see Aesch. Ew. 
834 ff.). So too, certain passages that unquestionably refer to 
thanksgiving have about them a curious flavor of something 
else. For instance at the end of the A/cestzs, the people are 
ordered by Admetus βωμούς τε κνισᾶν βουθύτοισι προστροπαῖς 
where the last word has the connotation of propitiation and 

1 Ages. 11, 2. 

2 Cyr. Vill, 7,3. This is also prayer; for prayer of thanksgiving and its com- 
parative rarity see Ausfeld, /ahrdiicher, Suppbd. xxvitl, 509 fF. 

8 Anab. Ill, 2, 12 (but see Rep. Lac. 13, 8 and Hell. Iv, 2, 20 for the sugges- 


tion of propitiation in this rite); 11, 2, 9; Iv, 8, 25. Cf. also AZem. IV, 3, 15 f. 
4 Cf, [Eur.] Rhesus, 235. 
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the averting of evil.1 Sophocles (Azt. 150 ff.) has a curious 
reference to szocturnal choruses to the temples of all the 
gods, at the deliverance of Thebes from siege. Aeschylus 
(Ag. 594) refers to the sacrifice offered by Clytemnestra on 
the news of Troy’s fall. To be sure, we see that all the time 
it is, in the mind of the sacrificer, a propitiatory rite, but the 
situation presupposes the propriety and the likelihood of her 
offering a sacrifice of thanksgiving. Swpp/. 980 ff. implies a 
thank-offering to Soter gods, and clear cases occur, ¢é.g. in 
Sophocles, Azar, 911 ff., and in Euripides, /oz, 1123 f., 1130. 

Though the bonus was not required, the vow itself must 
be paid, or serious consequences might ensue. Camillus? at 
Rome neglected to perform a vow and was informed by 
seers that God’s anger required propitiation and thanks- 
giving (yaptotnpiwv)—a curious combination. In this sole 
instance Liddell and Scott render χαριστήρια by the word 
supplicatio, and possibly the double (propitiatory and gratu- 
latory) significance of the Latin word, which he doubtless 
found in his sources, may have confused Plutarch. But we 
must remember that by his time the payment of a vow had 
come to be regarded as thanksgiving.® 

The word ἱλασμός in this last passage conducts us natu- 
rally to another phase of the thank-offering. May not certain 
rites of thanksgiving have had their origin in actual and un- 
disguised propitiation? The confusion of the two in Homer 
-we have already discussed, and I believe it traceable far 
beyond the early epic. Theognis, urging a cheerful libation 
to the gods* when the Medic invasion was threatening the 

1 Liddell and Scott recognize this fact, but perhaps not adequately ; for 
example, as an instance of a colorless meaning for προστροπή, --- ‘any address to a 


god,’ they cite Aesch. evs. 216, where the object of the προστροπαί is explicitly 
stated to be 
τῶνδ᾽ ἀποτροπὴν τελεῖν. 

On the connotation of προστρόπαιος see Hatch in Harvard Studies, ΧΙΧ, 185 f., 
cf. Hewitt, zdzd. 111. 

2Plut. Cam. 7; cf. Dem. ΧΙ, 53. : 

8 Cf. Soph. 47. 172 ff., which may denote neglect to keep a vow or failure to 
render a thank-offering. 

4757 ff.; cf. 773 ff. Observe the use of the word ἀρεσσάμενοι and cf. n. I on 
page 100. The occasion calls for propitiation, the terminology suggests propitia- 
tion, but the cheerful tone of the passage suggests thanksgiving. 
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city, is on the border line between propitiation and thanks- 
giving; and a thank-offering voted by the Roman senate! to 
succeed immediately certain purifications instituted to avert 
μίασμα, is thanksgiving, if at all, only by anticipation. With 
the growth of a higher type of religion and the partial disap- 
pearance of the anxious fear which characterizes the lower 
stages, the transformation of the propitiatory to the thank- 
offering is quite natural.? The very etymology of the two com- 
monest terms for the thank-offering (σωτήρια and χαριστήρια) 
seems to put us not after the event, looking back at it, but 
before the event and looking forward to it with a greater or 
less degree of apprehension. σωτήριον should denote a means 
of saving,® χαριστήριον should signify a means of pleasing, 
perhaps of appeasing.* But as early as Xenophon® the 
neuter plural of these words has taken on a technical signifi- 
cance and denotes thank-offering. From Xenophon to about 
the time of the Christian era the two words are rare; they 
become common only when we find the thank-offering itself 
fully developed. 

In fact, it is overdeveloped. It is going to seed. Real 
thanksgiving connotes real religion, and, in spite of Paul’s 
compliment to the Athenians, I fear that the Greeks of the 
imperial period were not “very religious.” More and more it 
became customary to institute so-called thanksgivings merely 
in commemoration of some happy event or of some human 
being to whom a city attributed its safety,® and even at that 


1 Dion. Hal. v, 57, 5. 

2 In Hec. 136 ff. Euripides speaks as if the sacrifices to the dead were thank- 
offerings. The Greeks would be ἀχάριστοι to omit them. 

3 See, for instance, Eur. Phoen, 918; Heracl. 402. 

*On the development of another common term, εὐχαριστήρια, a suggestive 
sidelight is thrown in an exhaustive discussion by Th. Schermann, “ Εὐχαριστία u. 
εὐχαριστεῖν in ihrem Bedeutungswandel bis 200 n. Chr.” Phzlologus, LX1X (1910), 
375 ff.; see especially 410. 

5 σωτήρια most fully developed, Anaéd, 111, 2,9; χαριστήρια, Cyr. IV, 1,2; VI, 
2, 28; VIII, 7, 3. 

6 Plut. Avatus, 53; cf. 14 fin. In Arr. Anad. v, 29, 1 the rite is both yapr- 
στήρια and μνημεῖα. In Plut. ἦγε. 11 it is doubtful which of the two a 
temple was intended to be; cf. Paus. 1x, 22, 1. See Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. 
Soteria, 
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it is clear that display rather than gratitude was often the 
motive of the celebration.! 

I have space merely to mention certain specific instances 
of the development of rites from propitiation to thank-offer- 
ing. The Attic feast of the Proerosia, an ancient propitia- 
tory ritual, employed before ploughing, was closely connected 
with thank-offerings sent to Athens from other communities 
in gratitude for relief from the pestilence which the Proerosia 
had been instituted to avert.? 

And then there is the puzzling Procharisteria, or ‘ thank- 
offering before the event,’* an ancient rite held in spring 
when the crops, were beginning to grow. The expression 
ὑπὲρ τῶν φυομένων καρπῶν may be interpreted either as pro- 
pitiation or as thanks, but it seems curious to offer thanks 
for the half-grown crops at the most perilous stage of their 
growth,® and I cannot find another instance of an agricultura 

th,§ and I t find th t f Itural 
feast of thanksgiving in the spring.’ It looks like propitia- 
tion, but, if it was, it acquired in some way a name that, in 
spite of its anomalous prefix, would sHeeee to every Greek a 
rite of thanksgiving. 

Pans, ΚΣ, ΤῊ δὲ 2 Farnell, Czd¢s, 1, 42; Schol. Ar. Zg. 729. 

3 Schol. Ar. Pl#zt, 1054. For a possible cause of the connection see Farnell, 
Cults, 111, 43 f. 

4 Suidas, s.v. Προχαριστήρια, Bekk. πες. 295. Harpocration has προσχαρι- 
στήρια, but this form is pretty certainly wrong. See Mommsen, Feste der Stadt 
Athen, 3651, 

5 ὑπέρ perhaps suggests propitiation: //, 1, 444; Xen. Oec. 5, 20; Eur. 
_Phoen. 913; Herod. vil, 114; but it is used also of thanksgiving: Arr. Azad. V1, 
28, 3; Ditt. Sy//. 209, 22; 649, 23, etc.; 22. Mag. 706, 44; Plut. Aréstides, 19, etc. 

6 Band, Diasien, το f. 

7 Dion. Hal. 1, 88, 3, thus describes the Roman Parilia: θύουσι... νομεῖς 
θυσίαν χαριστήριον Eapos ἀρχομένου. But this is clearly not its original function 
(Wissowa, Religion der Rimer, 166; Peter on Ovid, Μ} ας, Iv, 721 ff.). Its con- 
nection with the Fordicidia, the use of sulphur and of the apotropaic laurel, the 
leaping through fire, etc., all point to a feast not of thanksgiving but of lustra- 
tion and propitiation. When the Parilia became a feast in memory of the found- 
ing of Rome ( Wissowa, zdzd.), it was natural that the day should be spent, as 
Dionysius says, ἐν εὐπαθείαις and be considered a cheerful thank-offering, cf. 
Theognis, 775 ff. Farnell (Cz¢s, Iv, 287 ff.) has shown good reason to doubt that 
the feast that celebrated Apollo’s return from the Hyperboreans came as early as 


the beginning or even the end of spring. And, in any event, such a festival is 
an epiphany feast rather than a thank-offering. 
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The Haloia is another rite of ambiguous significance, — so 
ambiguous that, while Nilsson‘! considers its object to be the 
prosperity of the germinating seed, Stengel calls it a harvest 
thanksgiving. It may well have been the former, until the 
growth of the notion that God demanded the expression of 
gratitude caused it to be interpreted as a thanksgiving. The 
εἰρεσιώνη seems to have undergone a parallel change of sig- 
nificance. It is mentioned twice in Aristophanes,® but with 
no hint that it was considered in any sense a thank-offering. 
It probably was, in fact, a charm hung over the door as a 
protection against famine.* But the scholiasts speak of it as 
a thank-offering, apparently confusing it with the offering of 
amapyat, to which one scholium® refers rather vaguely ὥσπερ 
χαριστήριον, while another® more explicitly uses the techni- 
cal term for the thank-offering, the plural χαριστήρια. A 
scholiast on the same passage seems to be aware that it was 
instituted to averta famine, but that does not prevent him 
from calling it a thank-offering, for such it probably was in 
his day. The same confusion of inconsistent ideas is illus- 
trated by a page of Demosthenes, containing sundry oracles 
which prescribe thank-offering to Bromios’ and dances and 
the wearing of garlands and μνασιδωρεῖν, but mix therewith 
rites to be performed ὅτι τὰς ὥρας παρηνέγκατε τῆς θυσίας Kal 
τῆς θεωρίας and sacrifices to Apollo Apotropaeus.§ 

The scholiast on Pax, 923 applies the term χαριστήρια to 
the pots of pulse which were placed before newly consecrated 
statues, apparently only those of minor deities. It seems to 
me, however, that he betrays (4) that the rite was really 
placatory; (6) that it properly and originally applied only to 
Hermes *® when he says that it was ὑπὲρ τοῦ μὴ βραδύνειν 
Tapa τὴν ἀνάστασιν, which probably means that Hermes the 
psychopomp was thus propitiated, so that at the resurrection 
he might lead up the soul of his worshipper without delay. 


1 De Dionysiis, 96 ff.; Griechische Feste, 329. 


2 In Pauly-Wissowa, VII, 2278. 8 Plut 1054; Ἐφ. 729. 
* Farnell, Cuts, Iv, 269. 5 On £9. 729. 
δ On Pl. 1054. 7 xxi, 51-54. 


8 On the genuineness of these oracles see Goodwin adh. Δ 5 Cf. Pax, 924. 
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Of the two legends mentioned by Pausanias to explain the 
origin of the Olympic Heraea, the first! ascribes it to the 
gratitude of Hippodamia for marriage with Peleus. This is 
from the realm of myth and has a distinctly aetiological 
flavor, besides finding no justification in the rite itself. A 
more reasonable explanation is the second,? which has at 
least the outward appearance of being historical. Though 
it doubtless does not tell the whole story,’ it suggests propitia- 
tion and reminds us of the propitiatory procession of the 
Trojan women with a peplos to the temple of Athena.‘ 

There can be little doubt that the τροπαῖον, raised after 
battle, was viewed as a thank-offering to the god to whom it 
was dedicated. I have suspected for some time, however, 
that it was in its origin an ἀποτρόπαιον," and I find my sus- 
picion confirmed in a work on the Tropaeum Traianum.® 
The derivation from τροπή seems to date only from Varro, 
and the trophy was not necessarily erected at the point 
where the flight began. To remove the arms from the dead 
removes his ability to execute vengeance on his slayer and is 
on a par with μασχαλισμοός.ἵ 

Like the gratulatory significance of the trophy, the. sacri- 
fice of victory (νικητήρια) must have been a comparatively 
late development in Greek religion. Conservative Sparta 
honored the gods after victory with no sacrifices except that 
of acock. Not even their great triumph at Mantineia called 


ly, 16, 4. δῶν 365:5; 8 See Cornford in Miss Harrison’s Themis, 230. 

4 77, νι, 88 ff. This is perhaps a better parallel than those from Mexico and 
the Society Islands (Frazer, Pausanias, 111, 593), though these may well illustrate 
the psychological basis of the Greek rite. 

5 Possibly the name is merely an abbreviation, as the θεοὶ ἀποτρόπαιοι seem 
sometimes to have’ been called τροπαῖοι, Plut. Parall. 310 B; Sept. Sap. Conv. 
149 D (Wytt.). Iam not so sure now (cf. Harvard Studies, x1X, 109!) that this 
is not sometimes true when the title is applied to a single deity. 

ὁ Tocilesco, Das Monument von Adamkiissi, 127 ff., especially 132. 

7 Rohde, Psyche *, 1, 322 ff. 

8 Plut. Ages. 33; in Marcellus, 22, Plutarch qualifies this by adding that the 
general who gained a victory by deceit or persuasion sacrificed an ox (to Ares, 
Mor. 238 F.). Cf. Lucian, Jap. Trag. 15, where Zeus complains of such a nig- 
gardly thank-offering for preservation from peril at sea. See also Callimachus, 
Epigr. 56. 
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forth any recorded ceremony except a bit of meat from the 
common mess for the bringer of the good news.! We are 
not clearly informed to what deity the cock was offered.” 
Perhaps it was not really a sacrifice at all, but some obscure 
bit of magic. If the νικητήρια developed from a propitiatory 
or avertive sacrifice before battle to an offering of thanksgiv- 
ing after battle, it would present an interesting parallel to the 
evolution of the paean from a deprecatory or propitiatory 
hymn before battle to a chant of victory after battle. But 
the νικητήρια I prefer to put with the εὐαγγέλια, or thank- 
offering for good tidings, and derive both from the celebra- 
tion banquet. In Homer there is no sacrifice for good news. 
The bringer of good tidings is rewarded, as at Sparta, with a 
piece of meat or some such trifle and, very significantly, this 
reward is called εὐαγγέλιον, the singular of the term later 
applied to the sacrifice for good news. In Aristophanes ὃ he 
is crowned for his tidings, as also in Plutarch,® but in each 
case a sacrifice to the gods is added. The sacrifice for good 
tidings is mentioned both in Aristophanes’ and in Aeschines.® 
It is probably not mere accident that these are public sacri- 
fices. Private offerings tended to take the form of ἀναθήματα, 
which seem to be derived from the vow; public offerings I 
believe to have developed rather from the banquet; for in 
both νικητήρια and εὐαγγέλια the feeling of joy regularly 
found expression in a feast. They were originally manifes- 
tations of joy rather than of gratitude. 

The Homeric heroes, with their voracious appetite for meat, 
often sacrificed animals with no ostensible object other than 

1 Plut. Ages. 33. 

2 Possibly to Ares, if τῷ “Apec in AZor. 238 F. be taken also with ἀλεκτρυόνα. 

8 For a curious account of the use of the cock in magic see Pausanias, Il, 34, 2. 
On its apotropaic significance see Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religions- 
geschichte, 795. 

1 Od. XIV, 152, 166, the plural is similarly used in Pollux, vi, 186. 

5 Eg. 647; Plut. 765. 

ὁ Sertorius, 11; Ar. Eg. 656. 

7 See, in addition to the instances already quoted, also Zg. 1320. 

8 111, 160; cf. also Aesch. 4g. 594 and p. 104. 


® See Dem. ΧΙΧ, 128, 139, 192; Eur. /om, 1123 f. But a banquet might. be 
promised in payment of a vow; Ap. Rh. IV, 1419. 
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to provide meat for a banquet. The suitors in the palace of 
Odysseus are continually sacrificing for their feasts,! and the 
same is true of the heroes in the Greek camp before Troy.” 
This is, of course, quite alien to the practices of many other 
nations? and probably to earlier notions among the Greeks 
themselves. But in the Homeric poems we are face to face 
with dietary practices quite non-Hellenic. The problem has 
perhaps not yet found a satisfactory solution, but evidently 
such meals are not felt to be specifically religious acts. There 
are instances in the poems® where, after the account of some 
great success, we might expect specific mention of thank- 
offering. Sometimes we are told that the Greeks sat down 
to a banquet,® and if they do honor Athena or some other 
deity with a libation, it is only what they would do at any 
feast, and it does not make of the repast specifically a reli- 
gious rite, any more than our grace before meat makes our 
meals religious exercises. But if we were dealing with a state 
of society where the sacral significance of meat eating had 
returned to consciousness, or, more probably, had never been 
obscured, we should find such a celebration banquet viewed 
as far more of a religious rite than Homer’s Greeks evidently 
considered it. And after the epic period such a celebration, 
which even in Homer retained, if only in its terminology,‘ 
the notion of sacrifice that in early agricultural communities 
seems inseparable from the eating of meat, would be felt by 
the more religiously inclined to be sacrifice, and would be 
interpreted as a thank-offering for benefits received. Among 
less religiously minded peoples or individuals, there was a 
contrary tendency to ignore the sacral aspect. When thank- 
offerings were decreed with motives purely political,’ to curry 
favor with a populace which enjoyed the banquets that inva- 
riably accompanied them, it was inevitable that the festal 

1 Od. XX, 3; XVII, 180 ff.; cf. XIV, 105. 

2 1, XXIV, 123 ff.; 11, 402-ff.; cf. VI, 174. 

3 Smith, Religion of the Semites?, 222 f., 300, 307 f. 

4 See Stengel, Hermes, ΧΧΥ͂ΠΙ, 1893 (489-500), especially 494 ff.; Hewitt, 
Harvard Studies, X1X, 85, and cf. Farnell, Cud¢s, 1, 88 ff. : 

° Eg. [l. X, 565 ff.; Vil, 314. 6.77 χα δὲ; Vy oka 

ΤῸ. the use of ἱερεύω. 8 Eg. Ar. Eq. 654 ἢ. 
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aspect be emphasized to the obscuration and ultimately to 
the practical elimination of every other feature. The feast 
is held for the pleasure of man rather than for the honor of 
God. The logical outcome is seen in the monstrous length 
of the Roman swpplicationes when the thanksgiving aspect 
of that rite became prominent and it became a scene of 
jollity, prolonged over as much as fifty days in one instance.! 


1 Cicero, Phil. χιν, 37; cf. the length of the Assyrian celebration banquet, 
Layard’s Nineveh, 11, 312. 
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IX. — Officials Charged with the Conduct of Public Works in 
Roman and Byzantine Syria 


By ProressoR WILLIAM KELLY PRENTICE 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


SomE months ago a colleague of mine asked me how I 
translated the phrase, common in certain classes of inscrip- 
tions, ἐκ προνοίας καὶ σπουδῆς, and I replied: By provision 
and under the direction of. But the more I thought about 
this answer, the more vague it seemed, until finally I was 
driven to collect inscriptions in which this phrase appears, 
at least in that part of the Roman world with which I am 
most familiar, namely Syria, in the effort to discover what 
these words really mean. And thereby I came upon certain 
information about the conduct of public works in Syria, 
which may be valuable to others, and may supplement Profes- 
sor Liebenam’s useful book, St@dteverwaltung tm rimischen 
Kazserretche. 

The possible meanings of the phrase ἐκ προνοίας καὶ σπου- 
δῆς are limited by the following considerations: In the first 
place, though πρόνοια and σπουδή doubtless convey different 
notions, both are often ascribed to the same person or per- 
scns in the same inscription.! On the other hand, when 
either of these words is used in an inscription which shows 
a difference in authority among the persons concerned with 
some public work, πρόνοια is commonly assigned to those 
having the higher authority, σπουδή to those having a lower 
authority. For example, at Suwéda some public building 
was erected at a date unknown by the πρόνοια of the gov- 
ernor, but under the direction of Antiochos, a member of 
the town council (ἐπισκοποῦντος ᾿Αντιόχου Σελεύκου ἀπὸ προ- 
edpi[ov?]), Lucius, a centurion, being the foreman in charge 
of the work (ἐπι(δ)γόντος Λουκίου §). At Kerratin a tower, 

1 E.g. Waddington, nos. 1910, 1964, 1970, 2046, 2188, 2217, 2239, etc. 

2 A.A.LE.S, (Pub. of an Am. Archaeol. Exped. to Syria in 1899-1900), I, 
432 ο. 
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evidently designed for the security of the town, was erected 
by a certain Ioannes, either from his own funds or through 
his economical management of funds provided for other pur- 
poses by the emperor; but the tower was built by the σπουδή 
of Paulos, a deacon, who, as we learn from another inscrip- 
tion, was a brother of this Ioannes.1 At Salamanestha (the 
modern Saleh) a church was renovated in 574 a.p. by the 
πρόνοια of the community (τοῦ κοινοῦ), but by the σπουδή 
of two commissioners (ἐπιμεληταί), “who swear by the Holy 
Trinity that they made no profit out of the business.” 2 

In the second place, it appears that neither πρόνοια nor 
σπουδή implies, necessarily, the initiative in the matter, 2.6. 
the decision to undertake the work. For example, at Djené- 
neh, by the divine will (ἐκ θείου νεύμ[ ατος ) of the emperor 
Julian, some person or persons, probably the community as 
a whole, built the temple of a god, by the πρόνοια of Sopa- 
tros.2 Again, at Dér il-Méyas, some one whose name is lost 
built some sort of a building ἐξ (e):d@v καμάτων, in fulfillment 
of a vow to God; by the πρόνοια of Onenos, a builder (οὐκο- 
δόμος), the court was completed in thirty-six days.4 A long 
inscription at IlAnderin® testifies that the great barracks 
there were constructed in accordance with the plans and by 
the generosity of a certain Thomas. At the end of the in- 
scription this sentence is added: ‘‘ We began, with God, the 
foundations of the barracks by the munificence of Thomas, 
and the σπουδή of Iakobos, his nephew, on the 20th of May, 
869 (= 558 A.D.),” etc. 

Thirdly, there are many inscriptions which show that 
neither πρόνοια nor σπουδή involve, necessarily, at least, 
provision for the expense of the work.® 

Furthermore, there are certain groups of inscriptions in 
which other expressions, evidently equivalent to phrases with 
πρόνοια and σπουδή, throw some light upon the meaning of 


1 P.A.E.S. (Pub. of the Princeton Univ, Archaeol. Exped. to Syria in 1904- 
7905), 11, B, 992-993. Cf. no. 915. 

2 Waddington, 2261. 

8 Wad. 2187. 4 Wad. 2053 b. 5 P.A.E.S. Wl, B, 915. 

6 Eg. Wad. 1963, 2053 Ὁ; 4.4.Z.S. 305, 306; Wad. 2497; P.A.Z.S. 915, 992. 
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these words. For example, phrases with ἐπί and διά. At 
the ancient Bosana (the modern Bisan) a πηγή was con- 
structed ἐκ προνοίας καὶ σπουδῆς of Pauleinos, a syndic, and of 
another person, both being πιστοί But in another inscrip- 
tion from the same place it is said that an ἀψίς was con- 
structed ἐπὶ συνδικίας of Taénaélos, son of Taurinos, διὰ 
Ameros and Tanfaélos], πιστοί In still another inscrip- 
tion from this place the καμάρα τοῦ δήμου, whatever that 
may have been, was constructed ἐπὶ συνδικίας of Taurinos, 
son of Taurinos (perhaps a brother of the other syndic), and 
διὰ another Taénaélos and a second person, miotol.2 In 
still another inscription from this place, some public work 
was completed ἐπὶ Dareios, a syndic, and two others, muoroi.4 
Whether, in these cases, the syndic was always one of the 
πιστοί is not clear. But certainly it appears that in the 
fourth case the ἐπί is practically the equivalent of the ἐκ 
προνοίας καὶ σπουδῆς of the first. In the other two cases, 
where the ἐπί applies to the syndic alone, διά to the πιστοί, 
it looks as if the ἐπί, in a stricter sense, was equivalent to ἐκ 
προνοίας, διά to ἐκ σπουδῆς or σπουδῇ. The same conclusions 
may be drawn from a series of inscriptions found at “Auwas, 
perhaps the ancient Bosoa.° 

In view of these considerations, I think it may be assumed 
that πρόνοια implies the making of the plan for an under- 
taking, σπουδή the execution of this plan, that is, the actual 
direction of the work. This opinion is corroborated by a 
passage in Polybios, vi, 13, 6, to which Professor David Magie 
called my attention: “Jf there should be need to send an 
embassy, to settle a difficulty, or to convey an invitation, 
or to deliver a command, or to take possession, or to declare 
war, 11 (1.6. the senate) makes the arrangement (ποιεῖται τὴν 
πρόνοιαν). 

Search through the inscriptions relating to public works in 


1 Wad. 2239, 365 A.D. . 2 Wad. 2239 a. 

8 Wad, 2240. 4 Wad. 2238, 322 A.D. 

® Wad. 2042, 2043, 2044, and 2046. See also below, p. 116. Of these inscrip- 
tions, nos. 2043, 2044, and 2046 have been removed from ‘Auwas and are now at 
‘Orman. 
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Syria furnishes a list of officials, or boards, who had charge 
of public works of various sorts. In view of the meaning of 
the terms πρόνοια and σπουδή, an examination of the in- 
scriptions in which such officials are mentioned affords some 
information as to the functions of these officials. This 
list includes, among others, the following: (1) ἄρχοντες, 
(2) πιστοί, (3) mpovontai, (4) ἐπιμεληταί, (5) διοικηταί, and 
(6) ἐπίσκοποι. : 

1. Officials called ἄρχοντες I have found with certainty 
only once in Syria, namely, at Bosra, where, in 320 A.D, a 
temenos was constructed (ἐκτίσθη) by the πρόνοια and σπουδή 
of two persons with this title.’ As Waddington says, these 
are probably the duumviri of the colony. 

2. The title πιστοί occurs frequently in Syrian inscrip- 
tions. The word is not mentioned by Liebenam. Wadding- 
ton was unable to decide what were the functions of this 
board, and was confused by the fact that the word seems 
to have a different meaning in pagan and Christian inscrip- 
tions. It seems to me clear that in the Christian inscriptions 
the word is used only as an adjective. As an official title 
the word occurs in inscriptions from Nabataea and Batanaea, — 
occasionally also in Auranitis and Trachonitis. All the dates 
in these inscriptions fall within the fourth century after 
Christ; the undated inscriptions containing this title appear 
to belong to the same period. There is even some evidence 
that, at least in certain places, this title was not in use before 
the second quarter of the fourth century. At “Auwas, in 
310 A.D., some public work was undertaken ἐπὶ two persons, 
two or four others being προνοηταί3 Fourteen years later, 
in the same town, a wall (τοῖχος) and aides were built ἐπὶ 
three προνοηταί, a certain Somenos being the οἰκοδόμος. Six 
years later still, in 330 a.p., a basilica and its doorway in the 
same town. were dedicated ἐκ προνοίας κὲ σπουδῆς of four 
mpovontatl.t In 394 A.D., however, a temple of the god The- 


1Wad. 1910. Cf. ἐπὶ ἀρχῆς of Abilanos, Wad. 2557c (Rakhleh). Also 
πρόεδρος καὶ συνάρχοντες, Wad. 1907 (Bosra). 

2 Wad. 2042. See also above, p. 115, n. 5. 

8 Wad. 2043. 4 Wad. 2044. 
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andrites in this town was built ἐκ προνοίας καὶ σπουδῆς of 
four πιστοί Perhaps one of these titles denotes a perma- 
nent board, while the other denotes a special commission, 
and both may have existed at the same time. But I think 
it probable that during the sixty-four years between 330 and 
394 A.D. it became the custom at “Auwas for πίστοί instead 
of προνοηταί to have charge of the erection of public build- 
ings, and I am inclined to believe that the title πιστοί was 
introduced there at that time. 

Commonly two members of this board are mentioned, twice 
three, once four, twice five. In one instance the two πιστοί 
were from different villages and different tribes, perhaps be- 
longing, however, to the same municipality. Once it is at 
least probable that one of two πιστοί was a syndic.? Four 
times in the same neighborhood two πίστοί are associated 
with a syndic, though it is not clear whether the syndic was 
a member of the board or not.? Once the πιστοί are asso- 
ciated with a βουλευτής éyduxos.4 Once, one of three πιστοί 
was an oixoddpos.® 

In the inscriptions, practically always, the πιστοί are con- 
cerned with some building or other public work. But this 
fact does not indicate that they had no other functions. 
Most Syrian inscriptions were upon buildings, and have been 
preserved for that reason; other records of the activities of 
the πιστοί have been lost. Temples and shrines, with their 
appurtenances, were constructed by them.® Also public 
buildings, apparently of a civil character, such as a δημόσιος 
οἶκος, or a καμάρα τοῦ δήμου, whatever that may be. Once 
a fountain (πηγή) was rebuilt by them.2 Once, if I under- 
stand the inscription correctly, a heap of ruins was cleared 
away and a sacred square levelled and paved, “for the good 
of the city.” Ὁ 

In one case, at least, the πιστοί expended the funds of a 


1 Wad. 2046. 2 Wad. 2239. 

8 Wad. 2219, 2238, 2239 a, 2240. 4 Wad. 2034. 

5 Wad. 1984, reading πιστοί] instead of the rioré[s] of Waddington. 

6 Wad. 2046, 2127, 2219, 2239 a, etc. 

7 Wad. 2029. 8 Wad. 2240. 9 Wad. 2239. Wad. 2034. 
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village for the erection of a temple or shrine of Τύχη. In 
another, the tribe of Maniénoi ‘‘completed a magnificent 
building ” (ἐτελίωσαν ἔνδοξον οἰκοδομήν) by the πρόνοια of two 
πιστοί. 

In almost every case the πίστοί have the πρόνοια, com- 
monly also the σπουδή, for the work in question. In one 
instance the court, altar, and temple of a god were con- 
structed, through the πρόνοια (dat.) of two priests, by two 
πιστοί, “who generously contributed their own time”’®; here, 
however, I am inclined to believe that the two πιστοί acted 
as* private individuals. In another instance two πιστοί are 
associated with two mpovontai in the building of a κοινὸς 
οἶκος." 

From these inscriptions it appears that the πιστοί were 
public officials, sometimes five or more in number. They 
existed in certain parts of southern Syria, particularly in 
Nabataea and Batanaea, in the fourth century B.c., perhaps 
for a longer time. They had charge of certain public works, 
civil and religious. They were high officials, for they had 
the πρόνοια, with or without the σπουδή. At least in some 
instances, they did not provide the funds. They were asso- 
ciated with σύνδικοι and ἔκδικοι, who might be members of 
their board. They were associated, in at least one instance, 
with a βουλευτής (who was also an ἔκδικος), and in another 
instance with προνοηταί They do not appear, however, in 
towns where ἄρχοντες, πρόεδροι, or ἐπίσκοποι (in the pagan 
sense) are mentioned. I believe, therefore, that the πιστοί 
constituted, in certain Syrian towns in the fourth century of 
our era, the highest executive board of the local community, 
and were like the πρόεδροι in certain Asianic cities and per- 
haps in Bosra. 

3. mpovontat. These were officials whose functions appear 

1 Wad. 2127. 2 Wad. 2427. 

3 Wad. 2393-2395: d[pecdas] ὑπη[ρ]ετήσαντες tov ἑαυτῶν χρόνον. 

4 Wad. 2070 a. 

ὃ These syndics or ecdics were special, or regular, officials, who represented 
their communities, commonly with full power, in negotiations with the central 


government. See Liebenam, of, ciz., p. 303 f. 
6 Wad. 2034. 7 Wad, 2070 a. 
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in the inscriptions similar to those of the πιστοί, They are 
not mentioned by Liebenam; Waddington does not discuss 
them. Their number was sometimes two, sometimes three, 
once, at least, four. They also occur chiefly in inscriptions 
of the fourth century, though they appear in one inscription 
belonging probably to the end of the third! They were con- 
cerned with the erection of both civil and religious (2.6. 
pagan) buildings. Sometimes they had the πρόνοια ; in other 
cases, however, they are mentioned with διά or in other con- 
structions. In one instance two προνοηταί built something 
(οἰκοδόμησαν), but Bassos, a third person, was the οἰκοδόμος.3 
In another, the κοινόν of the village and of the god built a 
sacred καλυβή through (διά) three mpovontai, two of whom 
were οὐιτρανικοί, or sons of veterans (?), and the third a coun- 
cilor.2 Again, some building was erected ἐπὶ four persons, 
of whom either two or all four were mpovonrai Again, 
some building was erected for the god Herakles, διὰ an ἐπι- 
μελητής and another person, both apparently mpovontai.® 
They were not associated with syndics or ἔκδικοι, nor are 
such officials mentioned in the same towns with them; in a 
case already mentioned,® however, a βουλευτής was one of 
three προνοηταί. They were found at Bosra, where there 
were ἄρχοντες and πρόεδροι, at “Uytin, ‘Auwas, and I1-Mu‘ar- 
ribeh, where there were πιστοί, and at ‘Akraba, where there 
were ἐπιμεληταί. 

Perhaps some light is thrown on the προνοηταί by two 
inscriptions in which the participle προνοησάμενοι appears. 
In one of these,’ under the emperor Antoninus Pius, a tem- 
ple was built from the funds of the cult, προνοησαμένων three 
ἐκδίκων and three ἑεροταμιῶν. Here I judge that three spe- 
cial officers, representing the community in a matter which 
concerned also the central government, together with three 
regular treasurers of the cult, constituted a special committee 


1 On Wad. 1916, of the sixth century, see below. 

2 Wad. 1984 d. 3 Wad. 2546. 4 Wad. 2042. 

5 Wad. 2413.c: διὰ ἐπιμελητοῦ Ζηνοδώρου Κλυμένου καὶ Mddov Ναέμου προνοη- 
(τῶν). Of course it is possible to read προνοη(τοῦ) or προνοη(σαμένων). 

6 Wad. 2546. 7 Wad. 2286. 
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for the erection of a temple. In the other inscription 1 the 
reading is somewhat uncertain. The abbreviation προνν, of 
which I know no other example, is read by Waddington 
προν(οητῶν); I am convinced, however, that προν(οησαμένων) 
should be read. The text then is as follows: “ By the gener- 
osity . . . of our lord Justinian . . . (something) was built 
(ἐκτίσθη), through (διά) Dusarios and Iobios, προνοησαμένων 
xpvaoy(dwv) προβα(των) παρὸ τῶν δημοτ(ικῶν)." Waddington 
is doubtless right in thinking that χρυσοχόοὶ προβᾶτοι ( pro- 
batt) are approved, or licensed, goldsmiths; but I think he 
is wrong in believing παρὸ τῶν δημοτ(ικῶν) equivalent to the 
stereotyped ἐκ τῶν δημοτικῶν, from the public funds, because 
it appears from the first line of the inscription that the work 
was at the expense of the emperor. So I think these words 
mean approved goldsmiths chosen by (or chosen from) the pub- 
lic (i.e. licensed) members of the craft. Now Waddington also 
says that the goldsmiths were often rich and important per- 
sons, and I think he meant to imply that these goldsmiths, 
for that reason only, were chosen to have charge of this 
particular work. But I think they must have been chosen 
because they were specially fitted to have charge, and I can 
think of no work to which such an inscription as this might 
apply, except the gilding (or gold-plating) of a statue or a 
shrine. Moreover, Waddington describes the inscription as 
found in the “chateau” at Bosra, beside an embrasure in a 
bastion. And if, as I understand, the “chateau” is at least 
partly ancient, I wonder if this embrasure may not have been 
originally a niche, or at least if the inscription may not have 
referred, originally, to a niche or shrine in which there was a 
gilded statue. In any case, I believe that the persons men- 
tioned here had charge of some special undertaking, and did 
not constitute a regular board. 

In view of the inscriptions cited above, and of the conclu- 
sions I have drawn from them, I believe that the προνοηταί 


1 Wad. 1916. 

2 Or even the statue itself, in spite of the word ἐκτίσθη, which seems to imply 
a building of some kind, but which may be accounted for solely by the barbarous 
character of the Greek in which the inscription is composed. 
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were special committees, which might or might not be asso- 
ciated with a regular board such as the πιστοί in the case 
already mentioned,! for the management of certain public 
works. 

4. ἐπιμεληταί. These officials are discussed by Liebenam, 
p- 385, and elsewhere. The title appears in Syrian inscrip- 
tions from the first to the sixth century after Christ, in places 
widely separated. Their number varied from one to four. 
They might be quite distinguished persons, for at Shehba 
(Philippopolis) an ἐπιμελητής was also a councilor and a syn- 
dic; here the city set up a statue on a console on the wall of 
a certain building, through (διά) this ἐπιμελητής. At Kefr 
Nabé, in the northernmost part of Syria, in the third century, 
an oil-mill, apparently belonging to a cult of two gods, was 
built through (διά) four persons who were ἐπιμεληταί, two 
others who were λευκοῦργοι (1.6. workers in the white lime- 
stone, I think), and two others who were builders (τέκτονες). 
Once an ἐπιμελητής is associated with another person, both 
apparently being προνοηταί, for the construction of some 
building dedicated to the god Herakles.4 Again, some build- 
ing (?) was erected from the funds of a cult and of a village, 
through (d:¢) three ἐπιμεληταί Commonly, at least, the work 
under their direction has some connection with a pagan cult. 
One inscription, however, is unique.® It was found at Saleh 
and belongs to the latter half of the sixth century. The 
text is as follows: “This most holy church was restored by 
the πρόνοια of the community and the σπουδή of Georgios 
and Tios, ἐπιμεληταί, who swear by the Holy Trinity that 
they made no profit.” This is the only Christian inscription, 
and the only inscription certainly later than the third cen- 
tury, in which I have found mention of ἐπιμεληταί. It is 
also the only inscription I have found in which ἐπιμεληταί 
have the σπουδή for a public work. Consequently I believe 
that this case differs from all the rest; here I believe the 
two ἐπιμεληταί were specially appointed to have charge of 


1 Wad. 2070 a. 2 Wad. 2077. 
8 P.A.E.S, 1170. 4 Wad, 2413 c. 5 Wad. 2556. 
ὃ Wad, 2261. See also above, p. 114. 
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the rebuilding of a church, a matter which ordinarily was 
under the management of presbyters or deacons. Such ἐπι- 
μεληταί cannot be distinguished from προνοηταί, It is evi- 
dent, however, from one of the inscriptions already cited,} 
that ἐπιμεληταί were sometimes different from προνοηταΐί, 
where both existed together, for of two προνοηταί one was 
an ἐπιμελητής, while the other was not. One inscription, 
found at Palmyra? and dated 162 a.p., shows clearly what 
kind of an official an ἐπιμελητής might be: here an altar was 
set up by acertain Bolanos, “chosen ἐπιμελητής of the spring 
Ephka, by Iaribdlos the god.” Regular ἐπιμεληταί, therefore, 
in Syria, were sometimes, perhaps always, superintendents of 
buildings or properties belonging to pagan cults. As such 
they might be associated with special προνοηταί or others in 
the construction of buildings connected with these cults. The 
office existed in the first three centuries, perhaps not much 
later. On the other hand, it is possible that some, for exam- 
ple the ἐπιμελητής in Philippopolis already mentioned, may 
have had larger responsibilities, like the official at Acalissos, 
ἐπιμελητεύσας ἔργων δημοσίων, or the ἐπιμελητεύσαντα τῆς 
πόλεως at Eleusis, cited by Liebenam.® 

5. διοικηταί, This title is not mentioned by Liebenam. I 
have found it in five inscriptions, the participle διοικήσαντες 
in asixth. Three of these belong to the fourth century; the 
others may belong to the same period. Three times, four 
διοικηταί are mentioned, once apparently thirteen, once no 
number is given; in the sixth case six persons, καλὸς διοικη- 
σάντων, are associated with the syndic of a tribe. They were 
high officials, for in every case where the noun is used they 
have the πρόνοια. Sometimes, at least, they were elected by 
the people, for one inscription says: ‘‘ These, as being very 
zealous, the people of the village chose.” I judge that they 
held office for a single year, for in Harran two different sets 
of four διοικηταί had to do with the erection of a building 


1 Wad. 2413 c. 2 Wad, 2571 c. 

8 Ῥ, 385, ἢ. 1 and p. 295, ἢ. 4. The Syrian inscriptions known to me contain- 
ing phrases such as διὰ τῆς ἐπιμηλίης (Wad. 2037), ἐπιμελοομένων, 4.4.5... 
395, etc., do not seem to throw any light on these questions. — 
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in consecutive years.1 As far as the inscriptions show, they 
were concerned with buildings only of a civil character, e.g. 
a gateway,”a Kapdpa,® a δημόσιον ravdoyiov.t The gateway 
just mentioned was built ἐκ προνοίας τῶν διοικητῶν τῶν ἑκάτων, 
a phrase which Waddington confesses he could not explain. 
To me it suggests that the διοικηταί had charge of the reve- 
nues of some of these towns. 

6. ἐπίσκοποι are found in two pagan inscriptions from 
Salkhad,® one of which belongs to the third century. The 
participle ἐπισκοπῶν is more frequent; it occurs chiefly in 
inscriptions of the third century or near it, and always, I 
think, in the genitive absolute. It is used twice of a tribe,® 
once of the senators of a tribe,‘ — and this doubtless explains 
the phrase ἐπισκοπούσης φυλῆς, --- once of asingle senator,® 
once of a πρόεδρος," once of persons without title,! once ἐπ- 
εσκόπί(ει) is used of a trooper." Aqueducts and temples were 
built under such ἐπίσκοποι, a κτίσμα σὺν ἐργαστηρίοις, a house, 
a gate, etc. In no case are such persons said to have the 
πρόνοια. 1 believe they were merely overseers, appointed 
to direct special undertakings. This same conclusion was 
reached by my colleagues, Professor Magie and Professor 
Stuart, in P.A.Z£.S. 1m, A, 2, no. 37 (p. 51). 

This investigation has been confined to a limited number 
of inscriptions, namely, the Greek inscriptions of Syria. Its 
conclusions, therefore, should be regarded as somewhat tenta- 
tive and preliminary. A complete investigation must include 
not only the Syrian inscriptions in other languages, especially 
in Latin, but also all that can be discovered about such mat- 
ters in other provinces. Such an inquiry will lead to a more 
complete understanding of the local organization and admin- 
istration of towns in the Roman and Byzantine empires. 
This seems to me a fruitful and interesting field of research, 
and it is one to which I propose to devote myself. 


1 Wad. 2462 and 2463. 2 Wad. 2184. 

8 Wad. 2220. 4 Wad. 2462 and 2463. 

5 Wad. 1989 f. 6 Wad. 2308 and 2310. 

7 Wad. 2309. 8 Wad. 2412 e. 9 A.A.E.S, 432 ¢. 


10 Wad. 2412 f. Ἡ Wad. IgIl. 
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X.— Horace, Epistles, u, 1, 139 ff., and Livy, vu, 2 


By Proressor CHARLES KNAPP 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


In a paper entitled “ The Sceptical Assault on the Roman 
Tradition concerning the Dramatic Satura,” American Jour- 
nal of Philology, Xxx, 125-148, I sought to confute various 
articles, particularly papers by Fr. Leo and G. L. Hendrick- 
son, in which the effort had been made to nullify the Roman 
tradition that there had been at Rome a form of the drama 
to which the name Satura had been given. Whether I suc- 
ceeded or not, much remains to be said on the general subject 
of the dramatic Satura and the assailants of the Roman tra- 
dition concerning the early forms of the Roman comic drama. 
At present, however, attention will be confined to certain 
comments by Professors Hendrickson and Leo on Horace, 
Epp. i, 1, 139 ff., and Livy, vu, 2, the ἐρεῖ classic Concerning 
the Versus Fescennini and the Satura.!_ This paper will deal, 
then, not directly with the dramatic Satura itself, but rather 
with some phases of the literary criticism to which the scep- 
tical assault on the dramatic Satura has given rise. Since 
that criticism finally induced so sober an authority as Schanz 
to adopt, in part, its views,” it is of prime importance that 
its processes and its results shall, as often as possible, be 
carefully tested. 

It has been customary, says Professor Hendrickson, to 
assert that Varro was the source of both Horace and Livy? 

1 See Hendrickson, “ A Pre-Varronian Chapter of Roman Literary History,” 
A.].P. ΧΙΧ (1898), 285-311; Leo, “ Livius und Horaz iiber die Vorgeschichte 
des r6mischen Dramas,” Hermes, ΧΧΧΙΧ (1904), 63-77. 

2 For Schanz’ views and a discussion of them see 4./.P. XxxII, 146-148. 

3 So, ¢.g., Jahn, Hermes, 11 (1867), 225; Leo, 7. xxiv (1889), 76, 79 ff., etc. 
In Hermes, ΧΧΧΙΧ, 63-77 Leo was at great pains to point out how natural had 
been the attribution of the Horatian and the Livian accounts to Varro. How- 
ever, following Hendrickson in part (4./.P. x1x), he changed his views; he held 
finally that the Horatian account was pre-Varronian and that Livy’s was un- 


Varronian, though not necessarily pre-Varronian. He refused to trace the two 
accounts back to Accius. In connection with Professor Hendrickson’s comment 
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simply because Varro seemed the only natural source (288). 
He maintained, however, that the source was rather pre-Var- 
ronian, probably Accius, and that Accius drew not directly 
upon Aristotle, but upon some intermediate authority, perhaps 
Crates of Mallos, who came to Rome as ambassador of King 
Attalus of Pergamum, who began to reign after 159 B.c.! It 
is known that Crates wrote a work Περὶ Κωμῳδίας. 

To prove this, Professor Hendrickson discusses the history 
of literary criticism at Rome, his purpose being (1) to distin- 
guish Varronian and pre-Varronian strata in that criticism, 
and (2) to show that the Horatian-Livian account bears the. 
earmarks of the pre-Varronian period. 

Pre-Varronian literary criticism, runs the argument, was 
childish; witness, e.g., the effort of Accius to show that 
Hesiod antedated Homer. Here we must cité in large part 
Gellius, m1, 11 (I use Hosius’ text): 


Super aetate Homeri atque Hesiodi non consentitur. Alii Homerum 
quam Hesiodum maiorem natu fuisse scripserunt, . . . alii minorem, in 
quis L. Accius poeta. . . . M. autem Varro in primo De Imaginibus uter 
prior sit natus parum constare dicit, sed non esse dubium quin aliquo tem- 
pore eodem vixerint, idque ex epigrammate ostendi quod in tripode scrip- 
tum est qui in monte Helicone ab Hesiodo positus traditur. Accius autem 
in primo Didascalico levibus admodum argumentis utitur, per quae ostendi 
putat Hesiodum natu priorem: quod Homerus, inquit, cum in principio 
carminis Achillem esse filium Pelei diceret, quis esset Peleus non addidit: 
quam rem procul dubio dixisset nisi ab Hesiodo iam dictum videret. De 
Cyclope itidem, inquit, vel maxime quod unoculus fuit, rem tam insignem 
non praeterisset, nisi aeque prioris Hesiodi carminibus involgatum esset.? 


on the lack of real authority for describing Varro as the source of Livy and 
Horace compare the closing paragraph of the present paper (page 142). 

1 Suetonius, de Gramm. 2. Hendrickson, 285, ἢ. 1, scores Suetonius for erring 
about the date (Crates . . . missus ad senatum . . . inter secundum ac tertium 
Punicum bellum sub ipsam Ennii mortem); he refers to Leo’s criticism of “ Sue- 
tons ungenauer Ausdruck,” in his Plaut. Forsch. 29, n. I (repeated litteratim in 
the second edition [1912], 31, ἢ. 1). This is hypercritical. Since nearly three 
centuries lay between the embassy and Suetonius’ narrative, the words sud ipsam 
Ennii mortem are accurate enough, particularly in so general a sketch as Suetonius 
is giving. 

2 In xvil, 21, 3 Gellius, discussing again the date of Homer and Hesiod, for- 
gets his discussion of 11, 11 (of such forgetfulness other examples can be cited) ; 
he writes thus: . . . de Homero et Hesiodo inter omnes fere scriptores constitit 
aetatem eos egisse vel isdem fere temporibus vel Homerum aliquanto antiquio- 
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Varro, says Professor Hendrickson (286, 289), refuted 
Accius’ absurd arguments by an appeal to documentary 
evidence. But such documentary evidence! After reading 
again Gellius’ words, I find it impossible to decide which 
type of literary criticism—the Accian or the Varronian — 
is the more absurd. Had Varro said nothing wiser, it 
would not be the fashion to ascribe to him everything whose 
authorship is not positively known. 

Pre-Varronian literary criticism, continues Professor Hen- 
drickson, was not merely futile;+ it was extraordinarily imi- 
tative (287). “One of the most remarkable and extensive 
examples of this imitative literary history,” he says further, 
is afforded by his demonstration in A./.P. xv, 1-30 that ‘ the 
dramatic satura described by Livy (vil 2) was but an as- 
sumed Roman analogue to the old Greek comedy,” etc. 
Here, we may note, he was using matter itself debatable as 
sure proof of a new proposition.” 

Professor Hendrickson now addresses himself directly to 
the question of the source of the Horatian-Livian account. 
He seeks to show that this account presents views which 
Varro distinctly refuted (289 ff.). The argument runs as 
follows. 

As already shown, Accius erred concerning the period at 
which Hesiod lived; Varro corrected his blunder. Accius 
was in error also about the period at which Livius Androni- 
cus lived, for he stated that Andronicus was captured at the 
fall of Tarentum in 209 B.c. and that he brought out his play 
eleven years afterwards, in 197, at the Ludi Iuventatis; thus, 
rem, utrumque tamen ante Romam conditam vixisse Silviis Romae regnantibus 
annis post Troianum bellum, ut Cassius in primo Annalium de Homero atque 
Hesiodo scriptum reliquit, plus centum atque sexaginta, ante autem Romam con- 
ditam, ut Cornelius Nepos in primo Chronico de Homero dicit, annis circiter 
centum et sexaginta. Here Gellius gives a different view from that set forth in 
Ill, 11, and cites as authorities Cassius and Nepos, forgetting both Accius and 
Varro, See below, pages 128-129 

1 Yet the perpetrators of this futile literary criticism based their views directly 
or ultimately on Aristotle (according to Leo and Hendrickson), and were clever 
enough to invent a lie that went unchallenged for about nineteen centuries (at 


least so far as the early history of the Roman drama is concerned). 
* How debatable it was I sought to show in 4./.P. XxxIII, 125-148. 
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as Cicero says in Brutus, 72: minor fuit aliquanto is qui pri- 
mus fabulam dedit quam ei qui multas docuerant ante hos 
consules (197 B.c.), et Plautus et Naevius. Says Professor 
Hendrickson : 


The correction of Accius’ mistake is not, of course, due to Atticus, who 
in this work certainly only aimed to summarize the results of others, but 
to Varro, as Clinton (Fasti Hell., vol. m1, Int. xix) saw and as Leo has 
recently pointed out (Plaut. Forsch., p. 58), comparing Gellius, xvi 21, 
42, who gives the corrected date for the first production of plays at Rome 
and states that Ennius was born in the subsequent year, on the authority 
of 77. Varro in primo de poetis libro. 


Here again we must examine the words of Gellius, /c.: 


(42) Annis deinde postea paulo pluribus quam viginti pace cum Poenis 
facta consulibus C. Claudio Centhone, Appio Caeci filio, et M. Sempronio 
Tuditano primus omnium L. Livius poeta fabulas docere Romae coepit 
post Sophoclis et L-uripidis mortem annis plus fere centum et sexaginta, 
post Menandri annis circiter quinquaginta duobus. (43) Claudium et 
Tuditanum consules secuntur Q. Valerius et C. Mamilius, quibus natum 
esse Q. Ennium poetam M. Varro in primo De Poetis libro scripsit 
eumque, cum septimum et sexagesimum annum haberet, duodecimum 
Annalem scripsisse idque ipsum Ennium in eodem libro dicere. 

What is there in Gellius’ words to connect Varro with the 
statement about the date of Livius Andronicus’ play? For 
the statement in § 42 no authority is cited; in 43 Varro is 
indeed cited, but as authority for the date of Ennius’ birth, 
not for the date of the first Latin play. It would be far 
fairer to argue from the specific mention of Varro in 43 in 
a different connection that he was not the authority employed 
in 42. The whole chapter is a very rapid summary of mat- 
ters of moment in Greek and Roman history (see §§ 1-2); 
the several paragraphs are not necessarily in relation to one 
another either in contents or in source. MHosius (Gellius, 
Praef. τ, Liv) derives the chapter “ex Varronis annal. et de 
poetis et Nepotis chronico.” This is not altogether an accurate 
statement, as may be seen from the list of authorities defi- 
nitely named by Gellius in the chapter: Libri Chronici, ὃ 1; 
Cassius and Nepos, 3; Nepos, 8; Varro and Nepos, 24; 
Varro, 43; Varro and Porcius Licinus, 45. Clearly Gellius 
is not using merely a single authority in this chapter; clearly, 
too, we may not assume that wherever the authority is not 
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definitely named the source is Varro; we may not infer from 
the mention of Varro in 43 that he was the source also in 42. 
The author(s) of the Libri Chronici in § 1 he does not name; 
if I too may guess, he may have had several authors before 
him. As shown above, p. 126, n. 2,in § 3 he uses Cassius and 
Nepos as authorities about a matter on which, in 1, 11, he 
had employed Accius and Varro as authorities; thus, at least 
once in this chapter, he forgot or disregarded views of Varro 
(once) known to him. It is plain, then, I think, that in 
declaring so positively that Varro was Gellius’ authority in 
XVII, 21, 42, and that, therefore, we have clear evidence there 
of Varro’s views concerning the early history of Roman 
comedy, Professor Hendrickson spoke without support. 

To determine whether he was more successful, in method 
or in results, in his appeal, through Leo, Plaut. Forsch. 58, 
to Cicero, Lrutus, 71-72, it becomes necessary to see exactly 
what Cicero said: 

. et Odyssia Latina est tamquam opus aliquod Daedali et Livianae 
fabulae non satis dignae quae iterum legantur. Atqui hic Livius primus 
fabulam C. Claudio Caeci filio et M. Tuditano consulibus docuit, anno ipso 
ante quam natus est Ennius, post Romam conditam autem quarto decimo 
et quingentesimo, ut hic ait, quem nos sequimur. Est enim inter scrip- 
tores de numero annorum controversia. Accius autem a Q. Maximo quin- 
tum consule captum Tarento scripsit Livium annis XXX post quam eum 
fabulam docuisse et Atticus scribit et nos in antiquis commentariis inveni- 
mus, docuisse autem fabulam annis post XI C. Cornelio Q. Minucio con- 
sulibus ludis Iuventatis quos Salinator Senensi proelio voverat. In quo 
tantus error Acci fuit, ut his consulibus XL annos natus Ennius fuerit: cui 
si aequalis fuerit Livius, minor aliquanto is qui primus fabulam dedit quam 
ei qui multas docuerant ante hos consules et Plautus et Naevius. 

Where does Varro appear here? Cicero declares that he 
learned the correct date not only from Atticus but also from 
antiqut commentarit. Are we to suppose that by antequi 
commentarit he meant Varro? Even accepting the view that 
Cicero and Varro were not on very friendly terms,! we can 
hardly believe this. 

! Even the account which Professor J. S. Reid gives in his Academica, pp. 32- 
34, of the relations between Varro and Cicero does not make such an assumption 
plausible; nay, it makes it all the more unlikely that Cicero would have referred 


to Varro in other than the clearest and most complimentary terms, especially 
after the fine reference to him in Arutzus, 60. 
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Let us now examine Leo, Plautinische Forschungen, 58 
(repeated litteratim in the second edition [1912], page 67): 


Cicero hat das Material dieser Polemik aus Atticus, dieser hat es aus 
Varro; die antigui commentard fiihrt Cicero so an wie wenn er ihr Zeug- 
niss nicht im annalis des Atticus selbst gefunden hatte; modglich dass er 
Varro selbst hat nachschlagen lassen, der die Epoche 514 aus den Adilen 
constatirt hatte. Dass das Zeugniss nebst der Polemik aus Varro stammt, 
zeigt Gellius XVII 21, 42: im J. 514 primus omnium L. Livius poeta fabu- 
las docere Romae coepit, im Jahre vor der Geburt des Ennius, wie 77. Varro 
in primo de poetis libro bezeuge: Cicero hat in antzguzs commentariis ge- 
funden, dass Livius 514 primus fabulam docuit anno tpso ante quam natus 
est Ennius. Wir sehen mit vollkommener Deutlichkeit, dass Varro der 
erste war, der aus den Archiven die entscheidende Epoche festlegte und 
dabei eine Ansicht ankampfen musste, die nur bei vollstandiger Unklarheit 
iiber die Chronologie jener Anfinge der Litteratur iiberhaupt bestehen 
konnte, die aber doch von der wichtigsten Autoritat vertreten war. 


I find myself wholly unable to see, on the basis of the so- 
called evidence cited by Leo, that Varro was the first to 
set the chronology right. Varro is cited in § 43 as Gellius’ 
authority for the date of Ennius’ birth; no one is cited in 42 
as the source for the date of Livius’ play. See the argument 
above, pages 128-129. Furthermore, the whole passage cited 
from Leo is a petztio principiz. He does not dispose at all 
of the antzquz commentaritz. He does not prove — he merely 


asserts — that by them and the great name Varro Cicero ἡ 


meant the same thing; he offers no proof whatever that 
Varro is to be connected with Cicero’s words. He forgets, 
finally, Cicero, Brutus, 60: 

His enim consulibus, ut in veteribus commentariis scriptum est, Naevius 


est mortuus, quamquam Varro noster diligentissimus investigator antiqui- 
tatis putat in hoc erratum vitamque Naevi producit longius. 


Here, in words preceding our main passage by less than four 
pages, Varro and the commentarit antiqut (veteres) are set off 
sharply against each other. But about 4rwtus, 60, both Leo 
and Hendrickson are silent. 

To sum up, Leo and Hendrickson have produced no evi- 
dence that Varro was Gellius’ source in xvi, 21, 42, or that 
he was Cicero’s source in Brutus, 73. Hence, since their 
efforts to distinguish Varronian, pre-Varronian, and un-Var- 
ronian strata in Roman literary history and criticism regard- 
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ing the early drama have as their avowed starting-point these 
paragraphs of Gellius and Cicero — and nothing else, — their 
papers become at once of no effect. Schanz,' too, who took 
their view without advancing any new considerations, is equally 
in error. 

Lack of space obliges me to omit comments on Hendrick- 
son’s argument (290-293) that Accius’ blunder with respect 
to the chronology of early Latin literature was widespread. 
On page 293 he takes up Horace, ///. u, 1, 139 ff. He asks 
- us to remember that this account comes from the same source 
as Livy’s.2, He calls attention especially to 156 ff. : 

Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit et artes 
intulit agresti Latio. Sic horridus ille 

defluxit numerus Saturnius, et grave virus 
munditiae pepulere; sed in longum tamen aevum 
manserunt hodieque manent vestigia ruris, 

serus enim Graecis admovit acumina chartis, 


et post Punica bella quietus quaerere coepit 
quid Sophocles et Thespis et Aeschylus utile ferrent. 


He follows Kiessling in holding that Horace had Livius 
Andronicus in mind (was not Andronicus a captus Graecus 7) 
and in seeing in Horace’s words a reference to a remark of Cato 
the Censor, preserved for us in Livy’s account (xxxIv, 4, 4) 
of the famous speech which Cato delivered against the abro- 
gation of the lex Oppia in 195 B.c.: eo plus horreo ne illae 
magis res nos.ceperint quam nos illas. Infesta, mihi credite, 
signa ab Syracusis illata sunt huic urbi. Here, that full jus- 
tice may be done to my own argument and that no injustice 
may be done to Professor Hendrickson, I must cite the latter’s 
words at length (294): 

I have quoted this passage for the sake of comparing with it the com- 
ment of Livy on the bringing to Rome of the spoils of Syracuse after its 
capture in 212 B.C.: celerum inde primum initium mirandi Graecarum 


artium opera (XXV 40,2). From these two passages we have clear evi- 
dence of the time to which the words of Horace would carry the mind 


1 § 24, nn. 

3 He believed that this point was universally conceded. In 7.A4.P.A. XL, lii- 
lvi I gave reasons for declining to believe that Horace’s account and Livy’s are 
identical; if they are not identical, they need not be from the same source. See 
further 4.7.7. XXXII, 128, 
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of the Roman reader. That Horace was at liberty to give them another 
application in point of time is of course true, but we shall see that he saw 
no occasion for doing so. The origin of the catch-word Graecia capta 

. cefit carries us to the period of the end of the second Punic war, 
and . . . the text of Horace refers us to the same time, Jost Punica bella. 
Serus takes up ferum victorem again, after the intervening summary (526 
horridus tlle ff.) of the preceding description, and so binds zztulit artes 
closely together with Graeczs admovit acumina chartis. The two expres- 
sions are but different aspects of the same thought, and cannot be separated 
in point of time. Jntult artes is a figurative expression (and especially as 
here used of literature, which is not a commodity that can be imported and 
stored and drawn upon when desired), which is interpreted by the words 
admovit acumina chartis. .. . 


I have quoted thus fully because I think it highly improb- 
able that any one would believe that such arguments had 
been used did he not have the exact language before his 
eyes. Would any Roman reader—nay, would any reader 
not gifted with Professor Hendrickson’s marvellous memory 
for words, his abnormal capacity for seeing surface resem- 
blances !— inevitably recall and associate the things Profes- 
sor Hendrickson (after Kiessling) has put together (Horace, 
Epp. u, 1, 156 ff., Livy, xxxIv, 4, 4, XXV, 40,2)? Let us look 
more closely at these passages. Horace has Graecza capta, 
Cato? had expressed, in 195, his fear ze z//ae res (see page 133) 
magis nos ceperint quam nos tllas. Verbal resemblance there 
is, yes, but is that resemblance evidence of the time Horace 
had in mind as the time when captive Greece effected the 
intellectual conquest of her conqueror? Again, Horace, 0, 
I, 157 and Livy, xxv, 40, 2 both have the word artes. But 
surely in this coincidence there is no hint of the time Horace 
had in mind, especially if, going beneath mere verbal or lit- 
eral resemblances, we notice that in Horace avées is abstract 
in sense, in Livy concrete. Furthermore, that Horace at least 


1 Compare my comments in 4./.P. XXXIIJ, 141, 145. 

2 So Professor Hendrickson declares, forgetting (as my colleague Professor 
Moore reminds me) that there may have been a wide difference between what 
Cato in fact said and his speech as it appears now in Livy’s polished version. 
The original speech may not have contained any such expression. The mere fact 
that the words quoted sound like Cato is of small weight. Perhaps the next man 
to write on this subject will show us that Livy borrowed from Horace, as the 
chronology permits us to imagine he may have done. 
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would not be likely to connect Livius Andronicus and artes 
in the same passage is clear from this very Epistle, 69-78 
(a passage too long to quote here). Horace and Livy both 
have the verb zzfero, but in one case the object is artes, in 
the other, in effect, szgua, the one abstract, the other con- 
crete. We need far stronger evidence than three passages, 
two of which seem alike because they contain parts of the 
familiar verb cafzo, two of which are compared because they 
include parts of the equally familiar verb zzfero, and two of 
which are compared because they contain the word artes 
(though in quite different senses), for fixing, at least for most 
persons, the time meant by Horace. Horace’s Graecia capta, 
fairly interpreted, would carry a Roman reader (any reader) 
back to the war with Pyrrhus and Magna Graecia! or to the 
capture of Corinth. The one of these dates is long prior to 
209-197, the Accian chronology, the other long subsequent. 

The passages of Livy cited by Professor Hendrickson have 
to do with 212 B.c. and 195 B.c. What conquest of Greece 
could the Roman reader have associated with either year? 
Greece had no direct part in the Hannibalic war. In so far 
as the Sicilian Greeks figured in that war, they could not 
have been described, at least with justice, as at that time 
conquered. 

A closer look at the two passages of Livy will be of profit 
in yet another way. In xxxiv, 4, 4 Cato’s z//ae res covers 
not merely Graecia capta but Graectam Asiamque .. . omnt- 
bus libidinum tllecebris repletam et regias etiam... gazas. 
The remark in xxv, 40, 2 is not that of some speaker living 
between 212 and 195 B.c., but a remark of Livy himself, and 
so belongs after 19 B.c.2 What possible light, then, can the 
passage throw on the date Horace had in mind? Surely 
two men, writing contemporaneously, may compose passages 
involving the word artes without referring, of necessity, to 
the same period, even if the word means the same thing in 
the two writers. 


1 So Professor Hendrickson himself interpreted (293) until he developed the 
theory that the Accian chronology is the one intended by Horace. 
2 See Weissenborn-Miiller, Livy, 1, p. 10. 
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Again, Professor Hendrickson’s interpretation of serus 
enim, etc. (161), seems open to serious question. He con- 
nects this line, it will be remembered, closely with Gvraecia 
capta . . . Latio (156-157), and finds thus evidence strongly 
confirmatory of his belief that Horace accepted for Livius 
Andronicus the later — Accian—date. But, if I mistake 
not, it is far more natural to connect serus enim, etc., with 
sed in longum . . . ruris, both on the general principle, 
wholly beyond challenge, that it is better to connect a clause 
with what is near than with what is remote, and in view of 
the flow of 156 ff. as a whole. The sense seems to be, 
‘traces of the old boorishness long remained, aye, they have 
endured to this day, for it was not till late that the Roman 
applied his finer powers to Greek literature,’ etc. Stress is 
to be laid, as in the paraphrase, on acumina. To my mind, 
156 Graccia capta, etc., and 161 serus enim, etc., do not at 
all denote the same time, as Professor Hendrickson affirms; 
rather, a long interval lies between the two periods indicated 
by these verses. Instead of having but one time indicated 
by 156-161 we have a series (the crude attempts at a native 
drama, described in 139-155), the first imitation of Greek 
models (156-157), the results of that first imitation — the 
partial removal of the old crudeness of form, and the devel- 
opment of munditiae, attended, however, zz longum tempus 
by some of the old lack of art (157-160), the final develop- 
ment, late in coming, when the Roman applied his highest 
powers to the imitation of the best examples of the Greek 
dramatic art (161-163).2 This interpretation of 156-163 is 
thoroughly in accord with all that has preceded in this 
Epistle, which is Horace’s protest against the archaizing 
school of Latin literature;? see verses 50-138 entire, espe- 
cially 50-78. There is nothing in Horace’s words taken by 
themselves which requires us to interpret post Punica bella 


1 By looking at sed in longum tamen aevum manserunt hodieque manent ves- 
tigia ruris, serus enim Graecis admovit acumina chartis as a whole, we see how 
well 271 longum aevum and serus enim fit each other, on my interpretation. 

2 See the discussion in my paper on “ Archaism in Aulus Gellius,” Studies in 
Honour of Henry Drisler (1894), 126-141, especially 135-137. 
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quietus (162) of the time after the Second Punic War (Accian 
chronology).! If, as I have urged above, much time elapsed 
between Graecia capta and serus enim, then post Punica bella 
could be interpreted very well even of the Third Punic War. 
On the other hand, the interpretation which sees a long gap 
between Graecia capita and serus enim fits well the commoner 
view of our passage as a whole; Gvaeciza capta may well refer 
to 240 B.c., servus entm to the time of Ennius, Plautus, Terence, 
Pacuvius, etc. 

Unsatisfactory, too, is Leo’s discussion of this passage, in 
Hermes, ΧΧΧΙΧ, 66. He admits that neither in wictorem cepit 
nor in defluxit Saturnius is there definite hint of time. He 
rightly holds, against Hendrickson, that sed 7x longum aevum 
.. . acumina chartis “hangt eng zusammen.” But to his 
next words I cannot subscribe: ‘“ Der Romer hat sich nie 
vollig in litterarischen Dingen civilisirt: dazu hat er zu spat 
angefangen die griechischen Dichter griindlich vorzunehmen, 
ein ὀψιμαθής, serus studiorum.” This gives a wrong twist to 
verses 161-163, by making them far more derogatory than 
Horace could have meant them to be. These verses were 
meant not to condemn the Romans as wholly lacking in 
culture, in thorough-going mastery of the Greek literature; 
would Horace have made such a criticism of Vergil? of him- 
self? They rather explain why that complete mastery came 
so late and why, therefore, what is early and old in Latin 
literature is not fer se to be admired. That 161-163 are not 
so derogatory as Leo imagined is clearly seen from 164-167: 

temptavit quoque rem, si digne vertere posset, 

et placuit sibi, natura sublimis et acer, 

nam spirat tragicum satis et feliciter audet, 

sed turpem putat inscite metuitque lituram. 
Of these verses three surely are words of commendation ; 
167, emphasizing defects of form, brings us back to hodtegue 
manent vestigia ruris, 160. 

When, asks Leo, did the Roman begin “too late” to apply 
himself to master fully Greek literature? Surely, he replies, 


1 Against Professor Hendrickson’s assumption throughout of the identity of 
Horace, ΖΚ ff, 1, 1, 139 ff. and Livy, vir, 2 see above, page 131, n. 2. 
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after the Second Punic War; see 162-164. It is therefore 
clear that in 156-159 he had the same time in mind, the time 
of the beginning of literary productivity at Rome based on 
Greek models, the time of Livius Andronicus. Against all 
this lies what I said above against Professor Hendrickson’s 
interpretation of 157-163. Other considerations, too, may 
be advanced against Leo’s presentation. The beginning and 
the end of his brief discussion do not agree; at first he talks 
of the date at which the Roman “hat... angefangen die. 
griechischen Dichter grundlich vorzunehmen’’; at the end 
he talks of the beginnings of literary productivity at Rome 
after Greek models, and yet he wants us to believe that the 
dates for these different things are the same, were to Horace 
the same. In so far as his “ griindlich vorzunehmen ”’ repro- 
duces Horace’s acumina (161), he was logically bound to see, 
as I saw (above, page 134), a long interval between 157 and 
161. We may compare here what Cicero says, de Legzbus, 
1, 6 and de Oratore, 11, 51-52, about the lateness of really 
worthy historical writing among the Romans. 

On page 297 Hendrickson declares that Accius, spite of 
his error about the dates of Livius Aprdronicus, probably? 
still regarded Livius as the earliest historical figure in the 
history of Roman drama and of Roman literature. He could 
not, however, have believed that there was no drama at 
all at Rome before 197 B.c., for “men still living in Accius’ 
youth? would have been able to recall such dramatic per- 
formances from childhood memories” (298). Tradition, 
then, put plays before 197 B.c. The Annalists, indeed, 
put the first μα scaenict in 365.2 How was Accius to 


1 Qn the next page he waxes bolder, saying that Accius “knew” that “ with 
Livius Andronicus... the history of the νέα began.” When did assertion become 
proof ? . 

2 Professor Hendrickson has to insist on Accius’ youth in this connection 
because he believes that there were no written records concerning the drama. 
Persons whose memories could have gone very far back of 197 could have come 
into contact with Accius only when Accius was still young. 

8 See page 299. Why should Professor Hendrickson have so readily accepted 
this date, seeing that he was so sceptical about other parts of ancient testimony? 
The errors of the ancients in the matter of dates were notorious. For the damage 
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account for this period? This question Professor Hendrickson 
answers on pages 298-299: 


With Livius Andronicus, further, he knew! that the history of the νέα 
at Rome began; therefore, if there was a period of dramatic history ante- 
cedent to Livius, what was the nature of the comedy of this period? Toa 
Roman philologian moving emulously along the lines laid down by his 
Greek masters there could be, κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς καὶ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον, but one an- 
swer, —an ἀρχαία κωμῳδία, such as the Greek literary historians described, 
and before that, the elements out of which it grew. 


In a word, the false Accian chronology involved the mak- 
ing of another falsehood, the invention of a native drama 
prior to Livius Andronicus. 

Now, if men alive when Accius was young could have told 
him about dramatic performances (and I do not deny that 
they could), would they not have told him such things about 
the nature of the drama before his birth that he would of 
necessity have recognized its kinship with the drama of 
Livius Andronicus —z.e. with the νέα, not with the ἀρχαία 
at all? Did they know by experience any form of the comic 
drama (in the true sense of the word drama) other than the 
νέα} Accius, according to Teuffel, ὃ 134, Schanz, ὃ 47 ἃ, 
was born in 170 B.c.; hardly any one, therefore, could have 
been alive when he was young who could have told him of 
plays other than those with which he was familiar from per- 
sonal experience; no such person could have had experience 
of plays other than those introduced by Livius Andronicus. 
Such persons could have known nothing by experience of 
any comedy but the νέα. Had they talked to him at all 
about the character of the drama before his birth, as known 
to them, they would therefore most certainly have prevented 
him from inventing, as Hendrickson maintains he invented, a 


which the acceptance of the Annalists’ testimony to the year 365 does to the 
theory of Hendrickson, 4./.P. xv, and Leo, Hermes, xxiv, see A./.P. ΧΧΧΙΙῚ, 136. 
Further, the acceptance of 365 B.c. as the date of the first Zed? scaenict works 
havoc for Professor Hendrickson in another way. Between 365 and 240, Livius’ 
true date, there is a long period to be accounted for; the Varronian chronology 
could, therefore, as readily as the Accian, have given rise to invention to fill up 
this long gap. 
1 See p. 136, ΜΟῚ; 
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purely fictitious account of the comic drama. One might ask 
also what evidence there is that Accius cared at all about 
these matters when he was young. Professor Hendrickson 
now lays stress (300) on the fact that in Livy’s account (vn, 
2,8) we have Livius gut ab saturis primus ausus est argu- 
mento fabulam serere, whereas Varro ap. Gell. xvu, 21, 421 
says primus omnium L. Livius poeta fabulas docere Romae 
coepit. He interprets this to mean that Livy (with whom 
he believes Horace to have been in full accord: see above, 
page 131, note 2) thought of forms of the drama antecedent to 
the plays of Andronicus, whereas the authority of Gellius 
(‘Varro”’) did not. Hence he says (300): 


The two statements stand over against each other in marked and dis- 
tinct antithesis, and are wholly irreconcilable. For while in the one 
(Livy) Livius Andronicus is given an organic place in the development 
of a native Roman comedy (a view which we have seen was the inevitable 
outcome of a false chronology), in the other (Varro) he is designated with 
marked and unmistakable emphasis as the absolute beginner of dramatic 
performances at Rome. 


But are the two passages so far apart? Surely they lie 
far closer together than Horace, Eff. 11,1, 156, Livy, xxxiv, 
4, 4 and xxv, 40, 2, which, as we saw above (pages 131-1 32), 
Professor Hendrickson unhesitatingly grouped together. Both 
Livy and Gellius make Livius Andronicus the first play- 
wright, the first maker of true fadu/ae. What right have we 
to infer from Gellius’ language that there had been, in his 
opinion, nothing prior to Livius Andronicus? On that point 
he is silent; we have no right to put words into his mouth. 
There are two significant words in Gellius’ account, poeta 
and fabulas, both suggestive of some measure of artistic de- 
velopment; he is thinking in this paragraph, as throughout 
the chapter, of the really important things (§ 1). One need 
merely suggest that Livy, in a review of Roman history cov- 
ering 142 books, could find time to go into details about the 
history of Roman comedy, but that Gellius, in a review of 
both Greek and Roman history covering only 206 lines, 


1 Once more. let reference be made to the discussion on pages 128-129, 
above. 
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could hardly have included anything but the swmma fastigia 
rerum 

So much for my own views of Hendrickson’s arguments. 
Leo, Hermes, ΧΧΧΙΧ, 64, had, I found, taken ground similar 
to mine. He had pointed out that Livy does not speak in 
terms of fadulae before Livius Andronicus; he speaks only 
of ‘‘Wechselreden im Verse,” then of “regelrecht fiir Ge- 
sang und Tanzbewegung componirten saturvae”’; the drama 
appeared first with Livius Andronicus, guz αὖ saturis ausus 
est primus argumento serere fabulam.2 How far the “ Urhe- 
ber”’ of this account wished to give to the saturae a dramatic 
character is not clear; but it is to be noted, continues Leo, 
that he put the saturae between “den alternis gesungenen 
Fescenninen” and the fadu/ae2 Thus, Andronicus figures 
as the creator of the Roman drama, to be sure, but as a 
creator who, “von den saturae ausgehend,’ diese durch Er- 
findung zum Drama erhoben hat.” Varro, however, knew 
that Andronicus had found, indeed, “‘ Volksbrauch und Offent- 
liche Spiele,” but no regular production, “an die er ankniipfen 
konnte oder ankniipfte”’; he knew that Andronicus, born a 
Greek, imported the Greek drama. 

Leo passes on now to declare (64) that Varro’s phrase, 
primus omnium, in Gell. xvi1, 21, 42, shows that Andronicus 
introduced something entirely new—the art of Sophocles 
and Menander; the words do not refer to an art developed 


1 If Professor Hendrickson meant to connect Arius more closely with om- 
nium poeta than with the verbal part of the sentence, his case is not thereby 
helped, for (1) such divorce of przmzus from the verb is more apparent than real, 
and (2) the first artistic dramatic writer might well have been first in literature 
in general; with literature in general Livy /.c. has nothing to do. 

2 On page 64, note 2, Leo remarks that in 4./.P. xv, 13 Hendrickson had 
taken Livy’s words argumento fabulam serere differently: “ fabu/a habe es vorher 
gegeben, nur ohne argumentum. Der Zusammenhang empfiehlt, wie mir scheint, 
diese Erklarung nicht.” See also my discussion in 4./.P. XXXII, 140. Leo’s 
own view of Livy’s. words will not hold if αὐ saturis does not imply that Livy had 
written sa/urae (see note 4). It is most unfortunate that the interpretation of 
these important words should be so uncertain. 

8 This would imply, I take it, progress toward plays proper. 

4 Leo’s words “von den sa¢urae ausgehend” I take to imply a belief that 
Livius had at first written sa¢urae; if so, Leo had changed his mind since writing 
Hermes, ΧΧΙΝ, 78 (on the latter passage see 4./.P. XXXIII, 139, n. 2). 
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out of rudimentary Roman sports. So, too, Varro’s words in 
Cicero, Brutus, 73 (qui primus fabulam dedit) and in Cicero, 
Liiset, 3; 

On all this I make several comments. It has been shown 
above (pages 128-129) that there is no justification for finding 
in Gellius, xvu, 21, 42 or in Cicero, Brutus, 73 the views of 
Varro. Next, there is nothing in Gellius to show that Gellius 
or any one else had declared that Andronicus had introduced 
the art of Sophocles and Menander. Surely Gellius can say 
that some one wrote so-and-so many years after the death of 
Sophocies and Menander without implying that the author 
wrote in the manner of Sophocles or Menander. 

Now, since Leo falsely accepts as evidence of the true 
Varronian views with respect to the early history of comedy 
among the Romans Gellius, xvi, 21, 42 and Cicero, Brutus, 
73, we need not devote any time to the elaborate effort made 
by him in the rest of his paper to prove that Livy, vu, 2 is 
un-Varronian, though not necessarily pre-Varronian. Since 
he had no starting-point, his discussion was a waste of time. 
One may recall Professor Botsford’s remarks about the fruit- 
lessness of German efforts to recover and reconstruct lost 
historical sources (4.J.P. xxxiv, 88). 

Presently Professor Hendrickson sums up his paper. The 
Accian chronology, he maintains, appears in Livy and Horace ; 
both, then, are pre-Varronian. 

Varro, . . . by discovering the true chronological position of Livius 
and the recorded facts of Roman dramatic history, was able to affirm with 
great distinctness and emphasis that he had nothing to do with any earlier 
dramatic performances, that, indeed, there had never been a drama at Rome 
( primus omnium) before Livius Andronicus. 

Thus with the downfall of the chronology of Accius, the whole structure 
of artificial literary history to which it had given rise fell. 

Thus Professor Hendrickson brought himself to deny com- 
pietely, as he had not done in his first article, the tradition of 
dramatic performances at Rome prior to Livius Andronicus ; 
in his first paper he had been content to banish the dramatic 
satura.! 


1 That he had not succeeded even in this, my papers in 7.4.P.A. XL, lii-lvi, 
and A./.P. XXXIII, 125-148 have, I think, shown. 
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I have, I believe, shown that the arguments on which Pro- 
fessor Hendrickson relies in this second paper on the general 
subject of the early Roman drama are without weight. Even 
Archimedes needed a ποῦ ot. Before Leo and Professor 
Hendrickson can distinguish Varronian from pre-Varronian 
and un-Varronian views they must have a definite criterion. 
What did Varro really say? is, of course, the first question. 
Professor Leo cannot answer this question by his mere asser- 
tion; he cannot answer it by misinterpretation of Gellius and 
Cicero, by confusion of sections in reality different in theme 
and very likely different in authorship; he cannot answer it 
by forgetting, as he did in the case of Arutus, 73, something 
as important and as vital to his problem as the contents of 
Cicero, brutus, 60. Nor can Professor Hendrickson answer 
this question by repeating, however eloquently, the unsup- 
ported assertions of another scholar. The basis of Varro’s 
supposed views, in the papers of Leo and Hendrickson both, 
is Gellius, xv, 21, 42 and Cicero, Brutus, 73; how badly they 
have handled these passages has been fully shown above, 
pages 128-129. Further, it has been shown that Hendrickson’s 
attempt to connect Horace, “22. , 1, 156 with Cato’s speech 
of 195 B.c. as a means of determining the date Horace had 
in mind when he wrote Gvaecia capta, etc., though ingenious 
in the highest degree, is in no sense logical proof of his 
contention. Nor can his interpretation of serus enim, etc., 
Horace, App. uu, I, 161, be accepted by an unprejudiced 
reader. With the removal of the supports of the theory, the 
theory of necessity collapses. 

Every student of Latin literature craves light on the earlier 
periods of that literature. But light cannot come through 
faulty reasoning or through combinations resting on founda- 
tions insecure or wholly non-existent. 

One point more I note in conclusion. On page 303 Pro- 
fessor Hendrickson writes thus of his ascription of “the 
fiction of a Roman drama before Livius” to Accius: 

I see nothing which stands in the way of such an assumption; nor is 
there, on the other hand, any figure in the pre-Varronian period to whom 


it can be referred with equal probability, nor any source from which it 
would more naturally have come than the Libri didascalikon. . . . 
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In a word, at the close of his discussion, Professor Hen- 
drickson does the very thing for which, at the beginning of 
his paper, he had taken other scholars to task. They had 
wrongly ascribed certain things to Varro, he says, because 
they could think of no one else to hold sponsor for them; 
Hendrickson, having got rid of Varro, ascribes the same 
things to Accius, because, with Varro unavailable, he can 
think of no more likely source than Accius. 
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XI.— Some of the Less Known Mss. of Xenophon’s 
Memorabiha 


By ProFEessor WILLIAM W. BAKER 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


THIS paper is a report of an examination of certain Mss. 
of Xenophon’s Memorabilia made in Venice, Florence, and 
Rome in the autumn.and winter of 1910-11. The Mss. in 
question are Venetus Marcianus 511 (referred to hereafter as 
Ven. 1); Venetus Marcianus 368 (‘‘ Ven.” of Gilbert and 
Marchant, referred to hereafter as Ven. 2); Laurentianus 
plut. 55, 21 (=L); Laurentianus plut. 55, 22 (referred to be- 
low as L?); Laurentianus plut. 80, 13 (referred to below as 
L* ); Vaticanus Graecus 1950 (= J); Vaticanus Graecus 1619 
(= Vat. 2); Vaticanus Graecus 1336 (= Vat. 3); Palatinus 
Graecus 93. It should be said that the different amount of 
space given to the various Mss. is not altogether due to pre- 
meditation, but is in part the result of the exigencies of 
travel and of varying library hours. To the authorities of 
the Library of St. Mark’s, of the Laurentian Library, and 
of the Vatican Library I am under great obligation for the 
courtesy so freely and uniformly shown. I would also make 
acknowledgment, with full appreciation, of friendly advice 
and assistance given by Professor Emeritus John Williams 
White of Harvard University, and Professor E. C. Marchant 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. For verification of my readings 
in certain cases in J, Vat. 2, and Vat. 3, I am greatly in- 
debted to Professor E. K. Rand, Professor of Latin at the 
American School in Rome for 1912-13. 


Codex Marcianus 511 = Ven. 1 


Ven. 1, “in folio minori chartaceus foliorum 408,” con- 
tains!: f. 1 v. (a parchment fly-leaf), λύσιδος τοῦ πυθαγορείου 
ἐπιστολὴ πρὸς ἵππαρχον; 2 blank; 3 r.—4v., Xen “λαό. 
11, 6, 1Ο -- ΠῚ, I, 45, with a sign referring the passage to its 


1 Cf. A. Kirchhoff, ed. At. Pol. p. vi; Pierleoni, Stud. Jal. vi, 67 f. 
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proper place in the text; 5-6 blank; 7, table of contents 
in Greek and partly also in Latin and the inscription: 
BiBr[os] βησσαρίων[ος] καρδινάλ ως} τοῦ τῶν τούσκλων; 
8 ff., various of Plut. 770γ., thirty λόγοι in ali (between nos. 
25 and 26, on part of 119 v.—120 r., a scrap from Plat. 
Apol. init., not the whole, as would be inferred from the 
Library Catalogue); 141 r.— 325 r., Xen. Cyr., Anad., Ages., 
Hiero, Mem. (f. 253 v., ξενοφῶντος ῥήτορος σωκράτους ἀπο- 
μνημονευμάτ[ wv] λόγος πρῶτος; 259 v., 1. 5, ξενοφῶντος 
ῥήτορος σωκράτους ἀπομνημονευμάτ[ ὧν] λόγος δεύτερος ; 266 
ν., 1. 4, ξενοφῶντος ῥήτορος σωκράτους ἀπομνημονευμάτων 
λόγος τρίτος; 273 ν., 1. 4, ξενοφῶντος σωκράτους ἀπομνημο- 
νευμάτ[ ὧν] λόγος τέταρτος), Hipparch., Hipp., Lac. Pol., Ath. 
Pol., Porot, Oecon., Symp., Cyneg.; 325 v. blank; 326 τ. ff., 
Atrian, Anab.; 397 v., ταφαὶ areEavdpov συγγραφεῖσαι παρὰ 
(sic) (1.4. the beginning of Diod. Sic. xviit); 398 v. ff., τοῦ 
σοφωτάτου φιλῆ στίχοι ἐγκωμιαστικοὶ εἰς τὸν ἀλέξανδρον τὸν 
βασιλέα ; finally at the end this note: ἐτελειώθη ἡ παροῦσα 
βίβλος τοῦ πλουτάρχου σὺν ἄλλοις δὲ ῥητορικοῖς λόγοις ἐν 
ἔτει ςχοδ΄ (= 6674 Α.Μ. = 1166 A.D.) Wd. 7. δόξα σοι ὁ 
θεὸς ἡμῶν δόξα σοι. ᾿ 

The actual date of the Ms. is commonly put a century 
later than that here given,! and I had thought that the cyoo 
might be a carelessly written ς ψοδ΄, but ἡ is not the indic- 
tion number of either year. If the entire Ms., however, is 
in one hand, as seemed to me to be the case, it certainly can- 
not be earlier than the lifetime of “‘ most wise Philes,” appar- 
ently Manuel Philes of Ephesus, whose life is placed by 
Krumbacher? from about 1275 to 1345. Again ‘‘coda- 
τάτου᾽᾽ implies that Philes’ reputation was at its height, and 
this is most likely to have been the case in the closing years 
of his life or just after his death, when the asperities of early 
rivalries had been forgotten, and before his somewhat ephem- 
eral fame had had time to disintegrate. So that a date not 


1Cf, Schenkl, Jahresb. Liv, 101,(“saec. x11”); Bolla, Riv. di Fil. xxi, 366 
(“recentior videtur”); Pierleoni, Zoc. cit. ; Cerocchi, Stud. Stal. Vi, 473 ἴ.; 
Thalheim, Xen. Scripta Minora, 1, p. vi (“s. XIU,” but p. ix, “s. ΧΙ ἢ). 

2 Gesch. d. bys. Litt.” 774. 
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far from 1350 would seem most probable from this stand. 
point. The handwriting also appears to me not to be at all 
at variance with this conclusion.! 

There are corrections in the Ms. occasionally by the orig- 
inal scribe (pr. m.), but also by two others (m. 2 and m. 3), 
both considerably later, as will be shown below.? 


Among the more noteworthy readings of this Ms. are the 
following: 1, 1, 5 Kal οὐ ψευδόμενος (dots by τη. 2); 5 8 οἰκή- 
oe (cum BCJLL?, 1.5. Ven. 2, Vat. 2, Vat. 3, al.); 9 ἀθέμιτα 
(c. Ven. 2(?), 1.3, 1.3, Vat. 3, al.); 2, 22 ἐκκυλισθέντας (c. 
CDV?, Ven. 2, L?, L? m. 2, Vat. 3); 23 ἐν yap τῷ αὐτῷ 
(c. BL?); 29 αἰσθόμενος (δ. Ven. 2, ΤΆ J Vat. 3); 57 m. 3 
ἐπεὶ διωμολογήσατο (c. Stob.; pr. τη. ἐπειδὴ opuoroynaas(?)) 2; 
3, 5 TovTo (CB,EL,V?,J L2,L? corr.); 12 οἶσθα ἔφη ὅτι (c. CL?); 
4, I εἰ ante ἱκανὸς add. m. 2 s.v. (c. Bz, L*,L? corr.); 8 φρόνι- 
μον m. 2 (c. Β,., 1.2 pr. m. s.v.); 10 ὃν s.v. add. m. 3 (later than 
L?)?; 6, 7 ewe... μελετῶντα (c. CJL?)4; 9 ἡ πλεώων (c. 
BCL?); 7, 3 ταὕτη (sic — perhaps adding slight support to 
Heindorf’s τοῦτ᾽ εἴη); m1, 1, 7 συντίθενται (c. CDV, Ven. 2); 
3, 7 ποιήση (c. C Stob. A); 14 διενέγκοιεν (c. CJ); 4,5 av 
ἐθέλειν (ες. C Ven. 2, Vict.)*; 5, 1 εὐδοξοτέραν (c. BF); 26 τέ 
δέ ye (c. CDEG); 28 τι αὐτῶν (c. BJL); 6, 2 ἐπαρεῖς (c. C(?) 
DRV?V°P)'; 3 εἰπὲ (c. C Vict.); 10 τήν γε (c. CL); ἤδη om. 
(c. CJL); 18 διενεγκὼν (c. F Vict. (et C ?)?)— the dots above 
t are run together; cf. Ven. 2, διένεγκῶν according to O. 
Keller®; 7, 7 cov(c. B(?)JL al.); διαλεγομένου (c. BCDEL); 
9 ὠφελήση (c. C; ὠφελήσῃ BL). 

A tendency to agreement with C is marked even here; it 
is more apparent when, for example, the complete collation 
of Book I, given below, is compared with that of C as given 

1 Since writing this I notice the conclusion which Ruehl, Xen. Scripta Minora, 
Il, p. vi, has come to, vz. that on the evidence of the handwriting this Ms. 
should be dated “saeculo xIV. ineunte.” So Bernadakis, Plut. Mor. 1, Ὁ. xxxviil. 

Cf. p. 140. 

8 Schenkl, Yen. Stud. 1, 31 (Sitzb. Wien. Akad, LXXX, 115) reports the read- 
ing as καὶ οὐ. 

4 Cf. Schenk], of. εξ 11, 92 (176). 

5 Cf. Schenkl, of. cé¢., 1, 31 (115) and 92 (176). 

ὁ Philol. XLV, 184 ff. 
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by ϑοῆθη ΚΙ. Such a comparison shows identity of reading 
in about three-fifths of the cases. It may be noted also that 
although the contents of the two Mss. as a whole are very 
different, both include, besides Wem., Ages., and Hero, | διο- 
δώρου] ταφαὶ areEdvdpov and φιλῆ [mavounr] στίχοι | éyxo- 
μιαστικοὶ] eis τὸν adéEavdpov.2 These likenesses are sufficient 
to allow us to group Ven. 1 and C somewhat closely together, 
though hardly enough to prove immediate relationship. (The 
connection of Ven. 2 and L? with Ven. 1, from which they 
both were copied, is spoken of below.?) 

The results of the collation of Ven. 1 for Book 1 follow. 
Readings in which L? is known to be in agreement are 
printed in black-faced type. As excerpts only were taken 
from the latter Ms., it of course does not follow that all 
cases of agreement are included. The basis for the collat- 
ing is Marchant’s Oxford text. It is to be assumed that 
words which Marchant puts in square brackets occur in the 
Mss. unless otherwise stated; conversely, that emendations, 
in angular brackets in his text, do not occur in the Mss. 
Readings which have been already given above are not 
repeated. 


f. 253 ν. ξενοφῶντος ῥήτορος σωκράτους ἀπομνημονευμάτ[ ὧν] Adycs 
πρῶτος. 1, 2 δϑιετεθρύλλητο ---- αὐτῷ — 3 om. δὲ --- 4 8—a—a— 
6 ὅπως ἂν ---- 7 αἱρετέα --- ὃ τὸ δὲ μέγιστον --- 10 πρωί --- II οἶδεν --- 
ἐπεδείκνυε ---- 14 μεριμνώντων (corr. -0-?) — κινεῖσθαι πάντα — 
15 ὅτου δ᾽ ἂν --- τοιοῦτο ---- 16 ἀνδρία --- καὶ ἀγαθοὺς (et 2,2; καὶ per com- 
pend.) — 17 om. ob — IQ τὰ μὲν οἴονται τ. θ. ---- 20 περὶ τοὺς θεοὺς μὴ 
— 2, 3 αὐτῷ --- τοιούσδε---- 4 τ᾽ οὐκ (ε eraso in a) — 5 δὲ αὐτοῦ --- 
7 δὲ εἴ ---- ἔχη — 8 ξυνόντων αὐτῶ — Q μωρὸν --- καθίστασθαι --- ἐθέλειν 
κεχρῆσθαι ---- ΤΟ ἔσεσθαι --- ταῦτα ---- 12 σωκράτει καὶ ---- κατὰ (corr. 
pr. Π1. kaka) — om. τε (post ἀκρατέστατος) --- 13 δε --- 15 ὁμιλησέ- 
τὴν — Τό αὐτὼ μᾶλλον ---- συγγινομένων ---- 17 χρῆν --- αὐτοὺς --- ξυνοῦ- 
σιν ---- 10 γινώσκω ---- 20 εἴργουσιν ἀπὸ τ. π. a. ὅμως --- συμμιγῆς --- αὐ- 
τὰς (corr. m. 2 aut ) — 2Ι ἐγγινομένην --- 23 καὶ σώμα Thaw 

1 Xen. Stud. 11, 92 (176) ff. 


2 Cf. Schenkl, of. c7z., 91 (175). 
3 Pp. 148 f. 
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24 ἑαντοῦ -- 25 πεφυσημένω δὲ --- 26 παρέσχετο --- 27 καὶ κιθαριστής 
— ποιῆσαι --- πατέρες αὐτοῖς --- 20 ἐπετιμᾶτο -- 30 om. αὐτῴ — προσ- 
κνᾶσθαι —— ὑίδια ---- 31 οὔτε --- οὔτε (5.ν. add. m. 2) — om. tov — 
32 σοι δοκεῖ —- ἐλάττους kal — αἰσχύνοιτο --- οἴοιτο --- 33 ἀπαγγελ- 
θόντος --- προηγορενομένων --- δὲ — 36 μηδὲ ἂν — ἢν πολὺ — ἴδω —- 
37 τοῖς (τούτοις mM. 2) --- ἄλλων τῶν δικαίων — 42 δὴ (δεῖ S.V. m. 2) 
-- τἀγαθὰ δὲ ἐνόμισαν -- kaka δὲ — 43 ὅσα ὃ Gv—rkal Gv— 44 dvay-_ 
κάσει ---- 40 ποιεῖν τινὰ --- 46 σαυτοῦ ταῦτα- -- 47 προσήεσαν (1,2 corr. 
add. « subscr. )-— 48 χαιρεσικράτης --- om. éppoyévns kal — otpplas — 
φαιδώνδης --- om. te — οὔτε αἰτίαν — 51 αὐτῶ — 52 αὐτῶ — αὐτόν 
-- 53 om. τε (post πατέρων) ) — διότι ---- γίνεται — 54 αὐτῶν --- τούτου 
—55 ὑπὸ ἄλλου --- βούλοιτο ---- 56 μήτε --- μήτε--- 57 δὲ — δὲ — ἄλλο 
τι -- τὸ ὄνειδος — 58 ὅντινα δ᾽ at — -βοῶντά --- 59 τε dv—60 αὑτοῦ 
---ΟἹ γυμνοπαιδείαις -- συγγινομένους --- 63 πολέμου ye — οὔτ᾽ ἄλλου -- 
64 ἔνοχος ἂν -- οἴκους — 3, I ὁπόσων -- γὰρ θυσία — 2 om. καὶ — 
εὔχετο — 4 τὰ παρὰ τῶν θεῶν (om. ὑπὸ) --- 5 ἢν μὴ Sib -- 6 ἐπὶ 
δεῖπνον ἐθελήσειεν --- καιρὸν ἐμπίπλασθαι — ἐφύλαττε --- μὴ δὲ — 7 ὑπο- 
σχόμενον TO— καιρὸν --- οὐδὲ -— 8 ἀπέχεσθαι ἰσχυρῶς --- εἶναι τὸν --- 
Q ἅλλοιτο ---- ΤΙ Gp’ εἴη --- ἀντ᾽ ἐλευθέρου εἶναι (om. μὲν) --- 12 om. 
εἶναι (m. 2 (92), super ras. Ἶ solo relicto)— ἡμεω βολιαῖα --- 
13 ἐνίησί τε --- πόρρωθεν bis — ἴδοις ----- σοὶ δὲ. 15 ὥὦιετο (sic)— 4, I 
ἔνι (οι add. s.v. m. 2) — 2 θεοῖς μηχανώμενον --- ἀνθρώπων ----4 γένηται 
--- ἔργα εἶναι --- κα om. ὁ ---- προετέθησαν --- om. τῶν -- 6 τόδε--- ἔργον 
᾿--- ἠθμὸν ---ἐμφῦσας — ἐμπίπλασθαι --- ἐπὶ δὲ ---- πορρωτάτω --- 7 τεχνή- 
ματι -- 8 σαντὸν φρόνιμόν τι δοκεῖς - φρόνιμος (ν super ς m. 2)— 
ἔχεις ons — Om. τὰ — Q γινομένων --- σεαυτοῦ --- οὐδὲ ---- 10 ἐγώ ἔφη — 
12 ταύτας — 14 τὰ ἄλλα — δὲ ἀμφοτέρον(9) (m. 2 -wv?)— 15 ἕλλη- 
σιν ---- τ φρονιμώτατοι --- τῷ ἢν --- γινώσκεις — καταμανθάνειν --- λαμ- 
βάνεις --- γνώση --- ΤΟ Om. οὖν —5, I αὐτὴν - ὅντιν᾽ ἂν αἰσθανώμεθα — 
om. ἂν -- 2 ἐπίστασιν --- 3 μὴ δὲ --- 4 ὀνείδει ἢ - 5 ἱκετεύειν — 
6, 2 σοφίας --- σιτία ----4 τοῦ pod-—5 λαμβάνωσιν -- λέγω. .-6 μᾶλ- 
λον τοῦ (M. 2 μᾶλλόν του) --- ὃ ἄλλότι -- 9 6 τί τῶν χαλεπωτάτων 
δεόμενος μᾶλλον --- ῥάστοις ῥάστως ---- 10 δὲ νομίζω — II μὲν δίκαιον --- 
γινώσκειν --- 12 ἐλάττω ---- 13 ὑμῖν ---- 14 γινώμεθα --- καλοκαγαθίαν --- 
15 δὲ — ἐπίσταιτο --- 7, I εὐδοξία — τε pro τοῦτο -- μὴ post καὶ in mg. 
m. 2. --- ὧδε — 2 γὰρ ἂν --- ἄξια (m. 2 ἔξω) --- οπι. δ᾽ — ἀνωφελῶς 
pro ἀλυσιτελῶς ΠῚ 3.— 3 Om. αὐτῷ --- κυβερνᾶν τε -- αἰσχρῶς te — 


5 τὸν οὐ --- ἐξηπατήκει. 
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The readings from Ven. 1, taken as a whole, are scarcely 
of epoch-making importance, but they do suggest, I believe, 
that it would be worth while to collate it for the whole of 
Mem. It appears to be a possible rival of C for first place 
among the deteriores. 


Codex Marcianus 368 = Ven. 2 


This is a paper Ms. of the late fourteenth or early fifteenth 
century,! and contains:? by m. 1 (fol. 1 ff.), Hell., Ages. ; 
f. 86 τ. ξενοφῶντος σωκράτους ἀπομνημονευμάτ[ ων] τμῆμα 
πρῶτον ; ἴ. 94 ν. and again on f. 95 r. (after a “ περιττόν pas- 
sage from the beginning of Mem. 11) ξενοφῶντος ἀπομνη- 
μονευμάτων τμῆμα δεύτερον ; by m. 2, f. 99 r.— 100 v.; by m. 
3, f. 101 ff.; f. 105 r. ξενοφῶντος ῥήτορος σωκράτους ἀπομνη- 
μονευμάτων λόγος τρίτ[ os]; f. 115 v. ξενοφῶντος (followed by 
a blank space)? σωκράτους ἀπομνημονευμάτων λόγος τέταρτος ; 
f. 125 τ. Hipparch., Hipp., Lac. Pol., Ath. Pol., Porot, Oecon. 
(by m. 1, f. 154 v., 1. 6—f. 155 r, 1 10; by m. 4, 155 Ὁ L 11 
—1791r.), Symp., Cyneg.; 179 v. — 182 v., blank; by m. 3, 
f. 183 r.— 184 v. = Mem. ul, 1, 26 — 2, 13. 

It is now generally taken for granted that Ven. 2 was 
copied from Ven. 1.4. This is, on the whole, borne out by 
such evidence as I have obtained in the course of an exami- 
nation of several pages in different parts of M/em. Of varia- 
tion from Ven. 1, I have noted only the following instances: 
the titles of Books 1 and m (though those of 11 and Iv are 
plainly taken from Ven. 1); 1, I, 1 ἔπεισαν ᾿Αθηναίους ; 2 om. 
οὖν; αἰτιᾶσθαι; 4 σημαίνει; 8 yap τῷ (τοι super yap pr. m.); 
καλῶ (9); συμφέροι (c. B); 2, 10 γίνεται; 20 αὐτὰρ; 48 φαι- 
δώνδας (according to O. Keller; I have not verified the read- 


1Cf. O. Riemann, Qua rei criticae tractandae ratione Fell. Xen. textus con- 
stituendus sit, p. 5; Underhill, 4 Commentary on the Hellenica, p. \xxvi. Cf. 
also what is said below on the relations of Ven. 1, Ven. 2, and 1, 

2 A very brief description and a few readings are given by O. Keller, Phz/ol. 
XLV, 184. Cf. Pierleoni, Stud. /tal. V1, 69; 89; Tommasini, 24. x, 110, 

3 Cf. the titles of Ven. 1. : 

4 Cf, Schenkl, /ahresb. Liv, 25; Marchant, pref. to Oecon. and Symp. (Oxford 
text, vol. 11); Stud. /tal. loce. citt.; Thalheim, Xen. Scripta Minora, |, p. vi. 


a 
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ing); 57 ἐπειδὴ ὡμολόγησε; 3, 11 ap οἴει (ας. 11,3); 4, 18 κατα- 
μανθάνεις (c. 1.3, Vat. 3); λαμβάνειν (ς pr. m., s.v.). Some 
of these readings may imply collateral use of another Ms. 
than Ven. 1; the majority are merely careless mistakes. 

In a number of cases Ven. 2 agrees wita the original text 
of Ven. 1 rather than its corrector. This is so in the follow- 
ing passages (see the readings from Ven. 1); 1, I, 5; 2, 12 
ΠΝ 31; 37; 3, 12; 4, 1 (et); 8: 6,6; 7, τον (ἄξια). In 
all of these L? gives the correction, and generally as its only 
reading. The only apparent exceptions are that in I, 2, 12 
(κατὰ ; corr. pr. m. κακὰ) both Ven. 2 and L* read κακὰ, L? 
with erasure of τ s.v.; in I, 2, 20 Ven. I has αὐτὰς, m. 2 avr, 
Ven. 2 correctly αὐτὰρ, L? apparently αὖτ᾽ : in 1, 2, 42 (δὴ, 
corr. m. 2 (9) δεῖ) Ven. 2 reads δεῖ, but the reading of L? I 
have not; in I, 4, 14 the reading and correction of Ven. I are 
doubtful, ἀμφοτέρου or ἀμφοτέρων, Ven. 2 gives both, L? 
audotépov. No one of these last instances would prevent us 
from concluding that corrections of m. 2 of Ven. I are later 
than the copying of Ven. 2 and earlier than the copying of 
L*. The corrections in three cases from Book 1 are by the 
same test, as well as by that of the writing, later than both 
Ven. 2 and L?, vz. 1, 2, 57 ἐπεὶ διωμολογήσατο; 4, 10 Ov; 
7, 2 ἀνωφελῶς (vod over a blot). We have then as our 
chronological order: Ven. 1 pr. m.; Ven. 2; Ven. I, m. 2; 
Pee Ven. τ. 3. 

The only additional readings of any importance which I 
have noted in a very brief examination of Ven. 2 are: II, 3, 9 av 


ἀγαθὸν (c. CJL, Vat. 2); 6, 10 ἑαυτοῖς (c. CDJ). It is very 


probable that both are due to Ven. 1. 


Codex Laurentianus plut. 55, 22 = L? 


Readings of this (fifteenth century?) Ms. in which it is 
in agreement with Ven. 1 have already been given. Others 
follow in which it varies from Ven. 1: 


I, I, I om. yap —2 αὐτῶ ---4 ἀπατώντων --- ι8 περὶ μὲν --- 


2, 4 ἠμέλη --- 6 αὐτῆς --- 20 καλὸς --- 21 ἐπίθύμει (510) --- 


23 καὶ σώματι --- 27 ποιήσας --- 33 ἀπαγγελθέντος --- 34 om. 
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ἀφεκτέον... . δῆλον ὅτι --- 47 προσήεσαν (corr.)— 48 φαιδωνέ. 
δης — οὔτ᾽ αἰτίαν ---κ4 αὐτοὺς οὐδὲν -- ἐπειδὴ ὁμολογήσατο --- 
58 βοώοντα --- 3, 9 post ras. Kat λεωργότατον εἶναι --- 12 ἡμιο- 
Borttata— 15 ᾧετο---4, 5 τῶν add. corr. 2- -12 ταῦτα --- 
[5 ἕλλησι--- 18 γινώσκεις sed ἢ super εἰ pr. m.-—AapBa- 
νῆς corr. 2-—5, 3 μὴδε ---Ο, 9 ὁ τὶ τῶν ---τ3 ἡμῖν (in ras.). 


These variations are insignificant, while the agreement, as 
may be seen above, is extremely close, even in peculiar mis- 
takes. When with this is put the fact that it gives the same 
selection from Xenophon as Ven. 1 except Cyr. and Anad. 
(i.e. ξενοφῶντος ῥήτορος λόγοι πολιτικοί, as is written at the 
end of the Ms.), and in the same order, there can be no 
doubt that it was copied from Ven. 1, as Schenkl indeed 
surmised.!. It was likewise a late copy, as the comparison 
with Ven. 2 above has shown, so that so-far as the J/emora- 
bilia is concerned, I see no reason for revising Schenkl’s 
judgment, given in connection with Oecon. :* “ ganz werthlos.” 


Codex Laurentianus plut. 55, 21 = 7, 


This Ms., a parchment folio of the fourteenth century,? 
with two columns of writing to a page, and 276 leaves, con- 
tains:* f. 3 το," Wem.,; 44 τ., Oecon. (61 r.—64r., in a deli- 
cate, later hand, containing the end of Oecon. and beginning 
of Cyn., which with Symp. had been lost®; 64 v. — 66 v. 
blank); Cyx., Cyrop., Anab. (190 r. — 193 r., Ist column: by 
m. 3; 193 v. blank); Hzpparch., Hiero, Hipp., Lac. Pol., and 
the first part of Ath. Pol. fused into one with the last part of 
Porot.’ At the end, τέλος σὺν θεῷ ἀμήν | Ἐξενοφῶντος ῥήτορος | 
πόροι ἢ περὶ προσόδων τέρμα τῆς Ξενοφῶντος βίβλου | θεοῦ 


1 Bursian’s /Jahresb. LIV, 102, n. 1; cf. Stud. Stal. vi, 89; 475; Thalheim, 
Xen. Scripta Minora, 1, p. vii. 

2 Xen. Stud. Wi, 11 (Sitzb. Wien. Akad, 1,ΧΧΧΠΙῚ, 111); Cerocchi, Stud. Stal, 
VI, 477, finds it has corrections of value in the ipparch, 

8 Cf. Bandini, Cata/ogus, 11, 285 f. 

4 Cf. Kirchhoff, ed. Azz. Pol. p. ix. 

5 I use the later, stamped numbering as more accurate. 

6 Cf. Schenk], loc. cit. 

7 Cf. Ruehl, Xen. Scripta Minora, τι, pp. vii-viil. 
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τὸ δῶρον. καὶ πόνος ταπεινοῦ | πέτρου τῷ συντελεστῇ τῶν 
καλῶν θεῷ χάρις | ἡ Ζύ. On f. 2 v. is the inscription “ Hunc 
librum Sassulo Pratensi [the name zz rasura] et discipulo et 
filio dono dedi, cum a me discederet, ut esset monumentum 
amoris nostri. Egaq Victorinus Feltrensis manu _ propria 
scripsi [sc. ¢hzs tuscription, not the Ms.| et donum obtuli.” 
It is said also to have belonged to Guarino of Verona,” a 
teacher of Vittorino of Feltre, asthe latter was of Sassuolo 
of Prato. 

According to Schenkl,’ writing with especial reference to 
Oecon., the Ms. shows corrections by two hands, one con- 
temporary and one only a little later which uses a light 
shade of ink. In Mem. there appear to be at least three 
correctors, not counting corrections made by the copyist at 
the time of writing: vz., corr. =the chief corrector, appar- 
ently the scribe himself, correcting with a blacker ink than 
was used in the text and at the same time inserting the red 
initials; corr. 2, a somewhat scrawly hand, using a drab 
shade of ink; corr. 3, author of a few corrections in a light 
brown ink. The Ms. itself has a good many stupid mistakes, 


and the correctors not infrequently change the text for the 


worse, but it has a considerable number of readings of impor- 
tance. Schenkl gives about a dozen from Book 1 in his 
critical apparatus, and in every case correctly. 

Besides these, and those quoted above under Ven. I and 
Ven. 2, the following perhaps deserve to be singled out from 
the bulk of the variants. Readings with which Vat. 2 is 
known to agree are indicated by an asterisk (ἢ). 1, 1, 8 yap 
τοι ἢ (cum L? pr. m.); 11 ἔφη * (υ super ἡ pr. m.); 2, 32 σοι * 
(corr. 3 οὗ; cf. A corr., B mg., 1.3 corr.) δοκεῖ * ; 33 καλέσαντε 
(o eras.); 61 συγγιγνομένους * (συγγιν- ABC al.); 3, I ὑπο- 
κρίνεται * (c. BL pr. m.); 5 τοῦτο pr. m. (c. Bg, Ven. 1, al.), 
corr. τούτῳ (Vat. 2 τούτω); 5, I ὅντιὰν (corr. 3 ὅντινὰ, Vat. 2 
ὄντι av); 5 ἱκετεύοντα; 6,13 φίλον ποιῆται ὃ (c. AB Vat. 3, 
Stob. /sc.); 1, I, 10 πότερον * (c. AB,); 11 δοκεῖ * (c. edd.); 

1 Cf. Gardthausen, Gr. Palaeogr. 336. 


2 Cf. Bandini, /.c. ; Sabbadini, Ze Scoperte dei Codict Latini e Grect, 45, τι. 16. 
8 Xen. Stud. 11, 11 (111). 
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12 ἀξιώσεις (c. CL’, Vat. 3); 19 χειρώσονται * (c. GJ, Vat. 3 
pr. m., Stob. Zsc.); 21 ὁποτέραν (c. DEVL’, Vat. 3, Stob.); 
22 καθαρότητι Ἐ (c. ΟΝ, L3, Vat. 3); 23 ποιησάμενος (c. 
AGV3, 1.3 pr. m.); 2, 7 νεανίσκος ἔφη (c. J, al.?); 12 βούλει 
σοὶ Ἐ pr.m. (c. FGV3), corr. βουλήσῃ; 13 ἀποδόντας (c. 
ABJV?); 3,9 n(sic; 4 J Vat. 2); 18 ἀλλήλαις ἐποίησεν Ἐ 
pr. m. (ἀλλήλαιν corr. 2); 4, 2 σῴζονται (*pr. m.; corr. 
-ovtat); 6, 17 ὃ (c. GJ V*V8); 22 καρτερεῖν (c. A(?)BDEG); 
29 τούτων δεῆσον ἢ (corr. τούτου δεήσων (c. A)); 35 ἑαυτοῦ 
(c. ΑΒΌΪΝϑ); ἑαυτοῦ (c. BDV?); 7, 8 ἐπιμελησόμεναι (ς. CF) ; 
9, 5 προσκαλέσατο Ἐ (ἐ super m add. corr.); m1, 1, 8 μὲν αὖ 
τῶν (ς. (7); 2, 3 διὰ τοῦτον (c. Stob.); 4, 1 ἅμα δὲ καὶ (ς. BC); 
πω (c. BG); 4 στρατιᾶ (ς. Β); 5, 22 συνηχέναι (c. BF); 
6, 2 ἐπαίρεις (c. BCJ); 11 ἔδωμεν (c. BFGJ); 12 σκώπτομαι 
(c. B,EG,J); 13 τοῦτο (c. BCJ); 7, 9 ὠφελήσῃ (c. B); 8, 7 pr. 
m. τό Te λιμοῦ (c. Vict.; corr. ye in ras.); 9, 2 ὅτε Λακεδαιμό- 
νιοὶ (c. BJ Stob.); 4 τὸ μὲν. . . TO(c. BJ); ἔκρινεν (c. B); 
6 ἐνόμιζεν (c. BJ); 9 μέντοι (τι s.v. corr. 3 c. CV2); τι ὁμολο- 
γήσειεν (c. BJ); 10, 1 ἡ εἰκασία (c. CDEGJ); 13, 2 ὑγιεινότε- 
pov φησὶ(ν)γ(ς. DGJR); Iv, 2, 6 om. οὐ (c. By, CJ); 12 ἑαυτῶν 
ἔχοιεν (c. B, Stob.)1; διεξηγήσασθαι (c. BGJV?); δύνωμαι 
(c. B); 13 ἐνταυθεὶ bis; 17 τὰς ἀθυμίας (c. CEFJ) τοὺς otpa- 
τιώτας (c. BC Stob.); 29 εἰδότες 6 τι (c. C,DEFG); 31 αὐτὸ 
ὑγιαίνειν (c. (4); om. καὶ (c. CJ al.); 3, 8 γιγνομένοις (c. BJ); 
4, 10 οὐδὲ eis . . ἔσται (cf. DEG); 5, 4 εἰκότως (om. ἔφη c. 
BJ Stob.); 7 σωφροσύνη (c. BJ); 9 δώψος s.v. pr. m. (c. BJ 
Ven. 2 (et 1?), Stob.); 10 καὶ τῶν τοιούτων (c. J Stob.); 
ἐχθροὺς (c. BDG Stob.); 11 Ti yap (c. By, DEGJ); 6, 1 τὸν 
τρόπον sine καὶ (c. BCDJV?V3); 2 om. ὁ ante εὐσεβὴς (c. Β 9); 
6 ἔφη post κελεύουσιν om. (c. CFG); 14 μὲν οὖν sine ἔφη 
(c. BG); 7, 4 évexa τοῦ. (c. BFGJ). These readings, and 
still more the others given below, show that, as was to be 
expected, L belongs to the eclectic group of Mss., with read- 
ings common to all three of the more important Mss., and 
with no very marked preponderance in favor of any one of 
the three. 

In presenting the remainder of the variants of L, I indicate 


1 Cf, Chavanon, Sources Principales des Mém. (Paris, 1903), p. 57. 
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as before by an asterisk (*) agreement of Vat. 2, so far as 
this is shown by the limited number of excerpts (almost 
entirely from Books 1 and 1) which I have from it; rarely a 
reading of Vat. 2 which varies from that of L is given in 
parenthesis with an asterisk preceding the reading. 


f. 3 τ. Ξενοφῶντος ῥήτορος ἀπομνημονευμάτων πρῶτος. 
I, 3 om. δὲ *— 4 πλεῖστοι φασὶν * - ἐγίνωσκεν --- ξυνόντων * — 
τὰ... τὰ (ἃ. .. ἃ" sv. pr.m.)—5 καὶ οὐ * — ἀληθεύειν 
7 aipetéa* —8 φυτευσάμενον * — οἰκήσει * — διὰ τούτου --- 
9 ἀθέμιστα * — 10 πρωΐ * — εἴη * — 11 ὅπως οὗν --- γίνεται * — 
ἐπεδείκνυεν * — 14 μὴ τὰ — ὄχλων — ἱερῶν ἢ — βωμῶν * — 
ἄλλω Ἐ (0 s.v. corr. 3)—om. τῶν ante πάντων * — μεριμνόν- 
tov * — τοῖς δὲ δοκεῖν --- κινεῖσθαι πάντα * — οὔτ᾽ ἀπολεῖσθαι * 
—15 ὅτου δ᾽ ἂν ---τοιούτῳ (ν corr. 3 s.v.)\—7—16 καὶ 
ἀγαθοὺς * (et saepe καὶ ἀγ- pro κἀγ-) --- 19 οἴωνται --- 20 περὶ 
τοὺς * — μὲν οὐδὲ --- 2, 3 οὐδὲ πώποτε ( οὐδέπω πώποτε) --- 
τοιούσδε * —4 ὃς δ᾽ (corr. 3 ὡς δ᾽) --- α δὲ ἑαυτοῦ * —6 ἀπεχό- 
μενος (υ super ς corr. 3) --- ἑαυτοῖς ἢ --- 7 ἐπαγγελόμενος --- 
8 ξυνόντων * — διαφθείρει ---οὦ μωρῶν * καθίστασθαι * — κυ- 
βενήτῃ (ps.v. corr. 3)— μὴδένα --- κεχρῆσθαι * — μὴδὲ * (et 
saepe) — 10 ἔσεσθαι * — ταῦτα * —om. οἱ δὲ... φιλοῦσιν * — 
Il ἡγεῖτ᾽ —12 σωκράτῃ (* -n) καὶ *— κατὰ τὴν *—om. Te post 
ἀκρατέστατος * —post ὑβιστότατος add. καὶ βιαιότατος * — 
14 φιλοτιμωτάτω --- 15 αὐτῷ (corr. 3(?) αὐτὼγ" — 16 αὐτοῖς * 
—om. dv — αὐτὼ μᾶλλον * —dorep yap * — ἀποπηδήσαντες --- 
17 xpnv * — αὐτοὺς *.— ἤπερ( "ἥ-) --- ξυνοῦσιν * — κάλιστα --- 
18 ὅτε (in ras. corr.) σωκράτει --- 19 ἴσως ἂν * — μὴ μὴ * (sec. 
del. corr.)—om. τὰ post καὶ --- δὴ Ἐ(9) (corr. de2)—20 om. 
ὅμως * — διδάξευ (corr. -co) — συμμιγῆς * — 21 ἐπιθυμεῖν * — 
23 ἐνδέχεται σωφροσύνην--- τῷ yap*—om. τῷ post καὶ *— 
24 ἀπαλλαγέντε (ς εγ45.)--- θεταλίαν (corr. 3 -ττ-)--- χρώμενος * 
(c add. corr. 3)—25 ὀγκωμένω---26 μέν τοι --- 27 καὶ κιθα- 
ριστής * - λάλος " (in mg. corr. 3 ἄλλο)--- ποιῆσαι ἢ --- τῷ 
σώφρονι (ι in ras. corr.) (ἤτω σώφρον εἶ)--- τῷ--- αὐτοῖς ὃ --- 
πλημελούντων --- αὐτοῖς (αὐτοὶ * οοττ.) --- 20 ἐπετιμᾶτο ὃ --- 
30 om. αὐτῷ ---προσκνίσθαι ἢ ---ξιφίδια (ξιφί in ras. et mg. 
corr. 3) (*’éa)—31 οὔτε yap*—ovte avtos*—om. του ἢ — 
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32 προστάτϊς (corr. -ns)—om. τε Ἐ --- 33 τὼ δὲ Ἐ-- 34 δηλον- 
ὅτι ἢ (corr. in. ras.) —dnrovdTe* (et saepe*)— 35 ἄλλό τι --- 
36 μὴδὲ dv*—-oAn (@ 5.ν. Corr. 3)—om. ἀλλά... ὁ χαρι- 
κλῆς *—37 κατατετρέφθαι (Ἔ-τρύ.) — διαθρυλλουμένους * — 
τοῖς "-- ἄλλων τῶν δικαίων ἢ--- 38 dpyifovro* —40 ἑαυτοῦ * — 
AI περίκλεες ἔχεις * — παινουμένου (om. τὸν μὴ) " ---42 φρέζον 
(corr. 3 φράζον) --- ἐνόμισαν * — 43 ὅσα δ᾽ ἂν ἔ-- καὶ ἂν * — 
τύρανος ---44 τίς *—avT@ ποιῆ (ἢ in ras. corr.)*—-ydap τοι --- 
45 τοῖς πολλοῖς ἢ --- ποιεῖν τινά ---46 σαυτοῦ TavTa* - 47 προσ- 
necav* —48 om. Ἑρμογένης καὶ - Σιμμίας Ἐ- — hardavédns 
(corr. pr. m. φαίδων τίς)--- καλοί τἀγαθοὶ (corr. pr. m. κ᾿ ἀγα- 
Bol) (ἢ τ᾽ ἀγ-)--- 52 ὥφελος --- 53 διότι Ἐ-- γίνεται ἔ---κ4 αὐτῶν 
- ἀποκάειν Ἐ (sic; ἐ subscr. add. σοττ.)--- τούτου Ἐ-- 55 ταῦτα ἢ 
—om. μὴ... τιμᾶσθαι" --- 56 ἀεργείη Ἔ ---- unre --- μήτε * — 
57 ἐπειδὴ ὁμολογήσαιτο * —Te εἶναι ἀνθρώπῳ "- - δὲ ἀργεῖν  --- 
ἀργοὺς ἀπετέλει--- οὐδὲν in mg. corr. 3 --- ἀεργεία (" -η)--- 
58 ἐπέεσιν * διδείσεσθαι * - ὅντινα δ᾽ αὖ" — βοῶντα * -σκή- 
πρῳ --- ὁμοκλήσασκαί--- οὔτε TovTT --- το ταῦτα (*-d)—Te ἂν 
("τ᾽ ἂν)---ὅο μακρὰ --- ἤθελοι (οι in ras. corr.)—6I γυμνο- 
παιδείαις * —62 βαλαντιοτομῶν * — τοιχορυχῶν Ἐ- 64 ἔνοχος 
ἂν Ἐ- ὃ διαγραψάμενος ἢ ---ἢ πόλεις *—oiKovs * —3, 1 ξυνόν- 
τας * οοὕτως--- 2 evyeTo* (corr. ηὔ-) --- εὔχοιτο" — 3 παρὰ 
(corr. in ras.) avTots —om. τὰ post μᾶλλον ἢ Ἐ-- οΟἱέρατ᾽ * —post 
ξένους ras. unius partis versus—4 παρὰ θεῶν Ἐ- τὰ παρὰ τῶν 
θεῶν Ἔ--- τὰ ἀνθρώπινα ---κα σῶμα ἣν --- εἴη Ἐ-- 6 ἐθελήσειαν --- 
καιρὸν ἐμπίπλασθαι Ἐ- ἐφύλαττεν (3) (corr. ἐφυλάττετο) --- 
7 ἐπισκόπτων -- τὸ ὑπὲρ * —-Katpov (ἢ corr.)— οὐδὲ Ἐ-- 8 ἅπτε- 
σθαι (corr. ἀπέχεσθαι)---- ἐφίλησεν ---αΟ, ὁράσεων Ἐ (corr. θρα- 
σέων) --- κυβιστήσεται (corr. in ras.; s.v. corr. 2(?) σειεν)--- 
ἄλλοιτο" —11 τί ap’ ein —om. μὲν εἶναι Ἐ- τἀγαθοῦ  --- 
12 οἶσθα ἔφη (om. ὅτι)---- ἡμιωβολιαῖα Ἐ--- τὸ φρονεῖν --- ἐξίστη- 
ow *—13 ὅτι σοὶ (corr. s.v. ὑ) --- ἐνίησί Te—-om. ἂν --- ὑγιῶς * 
—14 ἀφροδίσιαν--- μὲν δεομένου μὲν Ἐ-- προσδέξετο-- ἀοροτά- 
τῶν (COIT. ἀωραιοτάτων) —15 οὕτως *—4, I om. εἰδέναι Ἐ-- - om. 


εἰ-- -ποιεῖ---2 θεοῖς μηχανώμενον .---4 ἀλλὰ--- γένηται --- ἀτεκ- 
μαρῶς (*-wapws)—5 om. ὁ--- προετέθησαν---οτὰ. τῶν -- ἐνερ- 
γάσθη *—6 τόδε.---ἔργον --- ἠθμὸν ---- ἐμπτίπτλασθαι --- ἐπὶ dé — 
γνώμης in mg. (pr. m.?)—7 τεχνήματι --- 8 σαυτὸν φρόνιμόν τι 
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δοκεῖς * — φρόνιμος -- ταῦτα --- om. τὰ ---Ο γινομένων --- ἑαυτοῦ 
—post λέγειν ras. circa sex litterarum — οὐδὲ ---- 10 ἡγοῦμαι 
.. +» μεγαλοπρεπέστερον in mg. corr.—av’T®-— II πλεῖον --- 
θεάσασθαι --- 12 γλῶττάν Te — ἀρθροῦντες * — ἀλλήλους * — 
13 ἐπιμελεῖσθαι --- ἐστιν — Tov ἀνθρωπῶν --- εἰσὶν " ---τ4 τὰ ἄλλα 
--ἠδύνατ᾽.- ἀμφοτέρου.- -ποιήσουσι---το φῆς ---προσημαίνωσιν 
οὐδὲ —16 εἰσι --- 17 ὦ ἀγαθὲ ---- τὸ σὸσὸν ---- 18 ἢν μέντοι 
- καταμανθάνης --- λαμβάνεις — τῶν ἀλλήλων — γνώση --- 
19 om. οὖν ---α, I καὶ ἀγαθὸν --- προβίβαζε --- τοιαύτην — μά- 
dicta Gv—om. ἂν post τοῦτον --- 2 ἢ παῖδας ἢ *— βία φυλά- 
ξαι * — χρημάτων — ἡγησόμεθα (γησο in ras. corr.) — ἀκρατὴν 
— ἐπίστασιν — 3 κατοῦργος (τ in ras. corr. ; Καὶ S.v. Corr. 2) — 
4 ὀνείδει ἢ --- ἑτέρους (αι s.v. corr. 2) —-5 οὕτως Ἐ.. μόνος * 
in ras. corr. —6 émideixvvev — 6, I ποτὲ --- 2 φιλοφρονοῦντας 
(cod s.v. corr. 2) — τῆς σοφίας —oitia— ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸ --- 5 κτώ- 
μενος --- κεκτημένος --- OM. μιμητὰς --- 4 εἶπεν * —om. ὦ --- om. 
ἂν ἑλέσθαι ---α λαμβάνωσιν * — βούλομαι --- σοὶ παρασκευά- 
ζει * λέγω" - ὁ μὲν. .. δεῖται in mg. corr. —6 πότε --- 
μᾶλλον τοῦ --- 7 ἐμοὶ --- μελετῶντι --- 8 αἰτιότερον --- δ᾽ ἡγού- 
μενοι ἢ --- ἄλλότι — Q ἢ --- πλείω * — ἐκπολυορκηθείη (* pr. τη. ; 
t s.v.) — δυνάμενος ἢ οἱ * —pdoros ῥάστως --- τὸ δὲ νομίζω --- 
It μὲν δίκαιον ὃ --- γινώσκειν -- 12 ἐλάττω ---τ3 ποιεῖται --- 
εὐφυῆ *—14 ἄλλός τις --- σχῶ --- γινώμεθα * - καλοκαγαθίαν 
——15 ἡγεῖτο * — δὲ οὐ — πότερος ----7, 1 ὅλος ἐπ᾽ εὐδοξία ---- ὅτι 
. . . βούλοιτο in mg. superiore corr. —2 ἐνθυμούμεθα --- τί in 
mg. corr. — τὸν ἀγαθοὺς ---πολοὶ — ἐλεχθήσεται (γ S.v. corr.) 
—om. δ᾽ *— 3 ὡσαύτως * —KxuBepvitns —om. αὐτῷ Ἐ-- συμ- 
Bawee—om. εἰ μὲν Ἐ- ἐπεθυμῶν (ι s.v. corr.)—TavTn — 
ἀθεώτερον (λι 5.ν. corr.) (* ἀθαιώ-) --- κυβερνᾶν Te — αἰσχρός — 
τε καὶ * — 4 ἀπέφαινεν * αὐτοὺς * — ἱκανῶς ἢ (ous 5.ν. corr. 2) 
—5 ἀπατεῶνα * (ae super ε corr. 2) δὲ καλεῖ * — πειθεῖ ἢ (οἵ 
s.v. corr.) — ἐξηπατήκει --- ὡσεὶ xavos — post διαλεγόμενος add. 
ἐδόκει... προτρέπειν e libro 1*, punctis subscriptis. 

f. 12 r. Ἐενοφῶντος ἀπομνημονευμάτων Β΄. 1, 1 γνοὺς dé — 
ἱκανῶς --- μὴ ἀντιποιήσεται- ἄρξασθαι -- τ᾽ dv—2 ἐθίζομεν 
(corr. ἐθίέζοιμεν) --- 3 ἐγκρατὴ (corr. ἐγκρατῆ) --- πρωὶ — ἀλλὰ 
ἐθελοντὴς ---τί δέ... παιδευομένῳ in mg. corr. 2-— ἐπιτήδιον 
— ἐστὶ * —- προσεῖναι ----πολλὺ ---4 4) . . . ζῷα in mg. corr. 2 
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(*om.)— 5 κύνδυνος --- ἐνάλειαι (Ὁ) (* ἐναλείαι); corr. ἐνάδειᾳ 
— ἐπικύνδυνα --- ἤδει (corr. ἤδη) --- κακοδαιμονῶντος ἐστίν --- 
6 πρὸς θάλπη * —7 δυνάτους ἔ-- ἀντιποιησαμένους * —8 τοῦτο ἢ 
(corr. τούτῳ) --- καταπράττειν Ἐ---Ο αὐτοῖς --- οἵη. ye -- τοί- 
νυν * τὸ ζῶσιν ἥδιον * —om. οὗ post #—om. Mat@ra... 
ἄρχουσι * —motepa (ἢ -α)-- οἱ post ἢ add. corr.—1I ἐγὼ 
τοίνυν ---- δουλείαν αὖ ---- ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα --- ἡ 0005 — 12 μέντοι ---- οὕτως 
--- μήτε τοὺς — θεραπεύσης Ἐ- κλαίοντες καθιστάντες δούλους * 
—13 éywyé—14 6 τε σίδης Ἐ- πάντα ταῦτα---ιν ἥττω (ν 
add. corr.) --- οὐκὰν --- oin —om. ἂν * — μὴδὲν ---- 16 ἄρα --- ὅτ᾽ 
ἂν (et saepe) —17 ἂν add. corr. — ἐξανάγκης (et 18) --- πεινή- 
σωσιῃην --- εἴτε καὶ * —om. καὶ ἀγρυπνήσουσι * — 18 εἰ ὁ * — ἑκὼν 
add. corr. --- διψῶν (di in ras. corr.) — ὁπότ᾽ ἂν .--- φρονῶν * — 
Cx \ ” > \ e \ be 0 
om. οἱ — το τινὸς ἄξια ἐστὶ — ἑαυτὸν (ω 5.ν. corr. 3) --- οἶσθα 
Ἁ > / 3 \ / e b] > / 
χρὴ-- 20 ἐργάζεσθαι -- οὐ δὲ pilav —oipos ἐπ᾽ — ἵκηται — 
δ᾽ ἤπειτα --- τ᾽ ἀγαθοὶ (ει corr. e littera incerta) — μή τι --- κῶσ ὁ 
-- ἔχεις — 21 τὸ περὶ τοῦ --- 22 προιέναι --- κεκοσμημένα ἢν (9) 
4 / δ᾽ vA * > / 
(corr. -μένην) --- κεκαλωπισμένην --- δ᾽ ἅμα * — 23 ἐγένετο TAN- 
σιέστερον --- ἔση *—-24 σιτὸν (*aitov)—om. ἢ ἀκούσας -- 


ἁπτόμενος ἡσθείης --- 25 σπανίως --- τὸν -- τί --- ξυνοῦσιν --- 
26 ὄνομα... οἱ μὲν in ras. Corr. — με κακίαν ----27 ante καὶ 
ἐγὼ ras. c. sex litterarum ---- 7dvia — 28 ἵλεως... θεούς εἴτε 
add. corr. —THv γῆν φέρειν o. x. a. (om. βούλει" --- ὁρμαῖς --- 
29 om. - σοι — ἔξω (corr. ἄξω) --- 30 om. ἕνεκα --- ἀναμένοις 
(* -ουσα) --- ἐμπίπλασαι --- φάγοις * - πώης --- στρομνὰς * — 


“ al \ \ > ὃ / al ἃς 
παρασκευάζεις ---- ποιεῖς -- γυναιξὶν ---- καὶ ἀνδράσι (om. τοῖς) 
--- ἑαυτῆς * — 31 ἀπερρίψη (corr. 2 ἀπέρριψαι) --- ἑαυτης * 
(corr. 2 σεαυτῆς)---σαυτῆς ἢ (post hoc ras. c. quinque litte- 
rarum ) — veo . ev * ἀνθρώ : 

--- ntas (*-Ta)—-om. μὲν * — 32 ἀνθρώπινον -- μὲν 
γὰρ--- παραστάτης (Ἔ-τις)---2, 1 ἑαυτοῦ Ἔ-- ἔμοιγ᾽ ---2 Tete 

* “4 * BA > xX / > / 

(* ποτε)--- om. οὕτω * —3 εἴ τ᾽ --- ἂν μείζονα εὐηργετημένος (υ 5.ν. 
corr. 3)--- ἀπὸ γονων (έ add. σοττ.)--- ἄδικα οὕτως Ἐ-- --παύσοντες 
---4 τοῦ (corr..TovTov) — 5 ἧς Kal — διενέγκασα--- ὅτου συμπά- 
σχει * —om. τὰ post καὶ "-- εἰδυῖα τίνα "- 6 ἀγαθὰ ἔχ. οἱ y.— 
ἀλλ’ ἂν - τοῦτο" -- -σ εἰ ταῦτα πάντα---πολοπλάσια --- οἴει 
épn —om. ἤδη---.ὃ8 πράγματα et κτὸς in mg. et ras. corr.— 
9 avtn — Cnuetoon—om. ἃ--- ἀλλ᾽ ἀγαθὰ (om. καὶ β. cor)* — 
om. ἄλλῳ ἔ--- τοῦτο b6€*—10 σοι tav’tnvy* —émiperopmevny (υ 


λυ δυο. 
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super o add. corr.)—vbycavnv (?) (* -nev)—éon—11 pnd ἕπε- 
σθαι *—pa dia—i2 γείτωνι--- γίνηται Ἐ-- βοηθεῖ * — ἔγωγέφη 
— διαφέρει --- ἔγωγ᾽ --- 13 οἶσθα — ἀχαριστείας-- οὐ κοσμῇ--- 
ἐξετάζη --- τ4 ἐθέλωσιν "-- οὐ φυλάξη Ἑ--  ἀτιμάσωσιν * — γο- 
vas (?) (* -εἴς)----νομήσειεν ---3, 1 δ᾽ ἑνός -- 2 πολίτων --- δύναται 
---ἀρκοῦντα---3 οὐ γιγνωσκομένους ---4 om. μὲν --- κα μικρὸν --- 
om. t(*—6 ἀρκέσαι--- χερεφῶν --ἀρέσκη (corr. -et(?))— ζημία 
μὲν —Q μέγα ἂν ἀγαθὸν * — éruyeipns — 11 ποιῇς (*-As) — 
4 x / 
κατάρχοι ἂν (μι add. corr.) —13 ποιοίση (corr. -ns) — 
ἥκοιμι (corr. ἥδοιμι) --- 14 tavta* — ἄρξασθαι — φύσιν" — 
15 καθηγεῖσθαι (corr. καθ᾽ ἡγ-)---ἔργου καὶ Aeyou*—16 καὶ 
ov— ὑπῆξαι-- -ὦ ἀγαθέ"- οἴ. ὡς Ἐ — ἕλλοις (ἢ ἕλοις) --- δι- 
δοίης "- δ᾽ ἀγαθοὺς καὶ καλοὺς -- 17 φιλονεικήσειν corr.— om. 
καὶ post σου--- τ διακεῖσθαι --- τούτῳ — 19 om. πεποιημένοις 
> /. te 5 / x χοὸς > \ > ΄ 
... ὠφελείᾳ "-- τἄλλα τέως (Ἔτ᾽ ἕως) ἀδελφὰ ---ὀργύας (ι add. 
’ » 7 
corr. )(* ὀργὰς) )— ὀργύαν * —4, I περὶ φίλου * ἐπιμελουμένους * 
/ * \ Cc A. 7 A . τὸῦ 
--πάντως * (ὁ s.v. corr. 3)—opav* (corr. 3 ἐρᾶν) ---2 ὁρᾶν... 
πολλοὺς in mg. corr,—ot ὄντε (ἢ oidvte) — ἑαυτοῖς *— 3 τ᾽ ἄλα 
πρὸς vyelav—4 ἐθεάσαν (ἢ -éa-) (corr. ἔθεσαν) --- τούτοις * — 
τοσούτων (corr. 3 τοσοῦτον )---α πάνχρηστον- —6 πράξεον --- 
/ * ὃ Ψ' rn - \ \ f 
TapatTtel* —7 διανύττουσι -- αὐτοῦ (51ς)---πρὸς τοὺς φίλους --- 
> ΄ / \ / 
ἐξείρκεσεν (corr. -7-)—pev δένδρα---παμφοροτάτου --- τ, 2 om. 
φίλων .---δύο-- ἡμιμνέου (αι 5.ν. corr.)— τἀργύρια — ὥσπερ 
ὥσπερ-- 3 ἡμιμνέου -- οτη. ἄν---4 axovw—5 ἀπόδοται--- τῶν 
πονηρῶν φίλων ---πλεῖον---6, τ ἐφεκτέον---.2 ἀλλὰ εἰ-- -πλη- 
ci@v μισεῖν--- οἵη. γ᾽ ---3 δυσξύμβολος. - δὲ οὐ-- οὗτος ἐστι 
—4 6Tis—-om. τι--- οἶμαι μέν χειρήσομεν φίλον ποιεῖσθαι 
ἐγκρατὴς (ἐγκρα in mg. corr. 3)--- μὲν εἶναι Ἐ (corr. 2 5.ν. εἴη) 
---εὔορκος * —ev&vuBoros* (corr. 2 -βουλος) --- φιλόνεικος --- 
ξ Χχ x / 4 ς 4 on a c A x 
ἑαυτὸν ---Ο om. ἂν --- τί λέγεις --- ὑστέρους * —Tois 7. Opa * — 
καὶ ὄλλοις--- 8 ὃ ἂν ἡμῖν Soxet*-—10 οἱ av* — βούλονται -- 
ἑαυτοὺς * —om. οἱ *—11 τις ἣν (ἣν del. corr. 2)— δεῦρο (δεῦρ᾽ * 
corr.) — ὀδυσσεῦ Ἐ --- 12 νομιῆς Ἐ--- 132 αὐτόν bis — ἑαυτῇ -- 
14 λέγων .--- κτήσεσθαι---οτα. καὶ post εἶναι---τ6 δί᾽ οὐκ ἔφη --- 
μου---τ émimeXovpevat—om. καὶ... προσιέμεναι --- ἔχωσι ---. 
20 γένοιτ᾽ ---21 ἄλλοις (corr. 2 ἀλλήλοις)--- διχογνωμοῦντες 
(corr. 2 -μονοῦντες) --- μισητὸς --- 22 om. πάντων --- διαλυομένη 
--- ἠλωμένοι "'΄ (corr. ἡ-)--- 23 νομίμων --- μεταλησόμενον --- 
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φίλων ἑαυτὸν (corr. 2 φ. ἑαυτῶν) ---25 αὐτός tr —26 δῆλος * — 
om. οὖν ἐκεῖ Ἔ-- πῶς οὖν (ov 5.ν. Corr. 3)—27 πολεμεῖ ---- ΟΥΠ. 
ἐὰν --- ἀντιτάττεται --- εὐεργετῶν --- 28 γιγνόμενος --- ξυνεῖναι ---- 
29 ool erasum.—om. μὴ... yevéoOar* —om. πρὸς Ἔ ---31 ἔν- 
εστιν-- ἀπό τε σκύλης- 32 προθήσεις --ἐχθροὶ (corr. 2 et 3 
αἰσχροὶ)--- 33 βούλει ----34 προκατηγορήσω ---ἐὰν (ἂν corr. 3)---- 
35 ἐξεστί--- βούλει--- ὅπως... γί in ras. corr. — ἀποκάμνης --- 
om. ἀνδρὸς * — 36 διαγελλούσας --- ὠφελεῖν ἐπινεῖν (?) (ἐπαινεῖν Ἐ 
corr.) —37 dpa (et saepe)—pév τοι--- οὔ. δοκῶ σοι Ἐ (spatio 
relicto) —om. τὰ (ce in ras.) — 38 οὕτως ---- σοι erasum ---πόλιεν 
ἢ ὑπὸ-- ἰδίω -- οἵη. Tte—39 βούλει.--- μελέτητῃ — ὑμᾶς --- γινώ- 
σκεις --- 7, 1 κουφίσομεν---2 καταλελειμέναι (wu super μ' Corr. 2) 
---τεσσαρεσκαιδεκά---3 Ov s.v. (ἢ διένδειαν) --- ἐγὼ δὲ ---4 πονη- 
ρωτέρων.-- ἀπορίαις -- δὲ---α χειτωνίσκοι --- yrAapides—om. γ᾽ 
.. . Tapa—6 om. οὐκ --- κυριβὸς ---ἔχωσιν —7 εἴη (corr. οἴει) 
-- χρήσασθαί--- δὲ----ὃ ἀφῆς αὐτὰ ἐπίστασαι -- φεληθησόμεναι 
—om. 8—om. εἰ post ἢ--ο ἐγὼ οἶμαι---προσγεγονυῖαν --- 
προστάτης ἧς (5ϊ1ς)-- αὐξήσεται (corr. 3 -Te)—10 καὶ πρεπο- 
δέστερα (s.v. eadem τη. στατα). .. κάλλιστα in Mg. corr. — 
λυσιτελεῖ ἢ Kal ἐκείναις Ἐ---τι οὕτως -- ὑπομένειν ---12 om. δὲ 
ante ἔρια --- ἑαυτὰς --- ἀλλήλας --- οὔ. τὸν ---τὸν év— 14 δία--- 
δύνασθε". ἀπόλλησθε.- — om. οὖν —8, I ἰδὼν διὰ χρόνον --- 
δέεσθαι- δανοιζοίμην.---2 μήν γ᾽ ἔφη---δαπανήσῃς (ns del. 
corr. 3)--- δεήσει --- 3 κρεῖττων--- πλείωνα --- ποῦ (pro τοῦὴ --- 
om. τοὺς ---4 ἐπιμελόμενοι --- 5 εὑρεῖν ἔρῳ---ποιήσαντας --- δια- 
γίνεσθαι-- 6 τοὺς τε- ποιεῖν... δύνασαι in mg. corr. —éoa 
δ᾽ ἂν πράττεις-- ἥκιστα pév—g, 2 γάρ με---ἐθέλοι τε in mg. 
corr.—ic? ὅτι --- 4 κερδάνειν.--- συγκοφαντῶν ---συγκομίζει --- 
ἢ ἄλλῳ τῶν---α ἀνευρήκει- ἀποτίσαι---6 αὐτῷ--- 7 ἐπὶ δὲ 
(ϑ8ἰο)--- ἧδε τότε ---ἔχει--- βούλωνται - - οὕτω καὶ τοῦ κρείτωνος --- 
8 aicyov—post πειρᾶσθαι verba τοῖς... πειρᾶσθαι erasa— 
—xpeltTwvos (@ corr. in ras.)—10, I σοι-- avakopion* — 
2 σώστρατον ἀνακηρύσσειν---5 Trapadyovov* —om. ποιεῖν ---- 


+ e \ = BA 4 , > / 
ἔχειν. . . ἱκανὸν in mg. Corr.—5 οὔτε ἐκείνῳ ---6 εὐφραίνει. 

f. 22 v. Ἐξενοφῶντος ἀπομνημονευμάτων I. 1,1 ἐπαγγελό- 
μενον --- ξυνόντων--- οἵη. τῆς... ταύτης - τυγχάνειν (in mg. 


corr. 3 στρατηγεῖν) ---3 μαθεῖν μᾶλλον ἀμελῶν (om. τοῦτο) 
-- ἐρεθῆναι (ai super ἐρ add. pr.m. (?))— 4 δοκεῖν ---- γεγε- 
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pavov (corr. -ρὸν) --- καὶ οὕτω --- οὐδὲ éav—5 om. ἢ post τις 
- ἄλλο --- 6 πολοστὸν --- ἃ δεῖ --- 8 τούς τε πρώτους ἀρίστους 
δεῖ .--- τοὺς τελευταίους ----ζ μέσῳ --- ὠθοῦνται---Ο om. ἔφη --- 
ὥφελος --- διαγινώσκειν ---ΤῸ om. ovV—om. μὴ --- φιλαργυροτά- 
τους -- ἄρα Te—I11 ὅποι--- τακτέων -- τ᾽ éoti—om. πρὸς... 
τάττειν --- λέγειν ----:ὴν γὰρ --ἀναιδήση ---2, I οὔ. τὸν ποιμένα 
. . . ἔσονται .---ὅΐες (510) --- ἕνεκα στρατεύονται --- ἔσωνται --- 
2 τε καὶ---προεστήκει--- 3 ἐπιμελεῖται --- τούτοις --- ἡγεμῶνες --- 
4 post καὶ οὕτως eadem verba deleta— ἡγεῖται --- 3, 1 ofdde 


(τ in mg. corr. 3)—om. ot—érret . . . ye in mg. corr. —2 ὑπ- 

mTéwv — 3 ἔργου --4 παρέχονται --- οὕτως — μὴτε τάξαι-- ἱππέων 
> A Μ Ὁ / ef vA 

—5 om. οὐκοῦν... ἔφη --- οὕτως-- -6 δέοι--- ἅμμον ---οἵοιπερ 

(σ add. οοττ.)--- πολέμιοι --- οὖν ---7 om. τί... ἔφη-- οὕσπερ 


--ποιεῖν.--- 8 ἵπων.--ο βελτίους -- ἐν νοήσω — 10 πρᾶον ἢ οἴσει 
—11 ὅτε (corr. 3 (9) ὅτι) --- κάλλιστα διδάσκονται --- 12 γίγνεται 
--γίνεται---14 τοῦτο διενέγκειεν ---νομίσειεν---τ5 ὠφεληθήσῃ 
—4, I κατὰ λόγου --- 5 φιλόνεικος ---4 νικομάχης -- κα εὑρίσκη- 
Tal καὶ προαιρεῖται εἰκότος --- οἵη. ἂν post μᾶλλον — ξὺν-- ξὺν 
Ὁ 7 ἢ x Φ , ς 

--οφυλακῇ --Ο σύ λέγεις ---ενἂν (sic) γινώσκει ---- 7 OM. οὗ post 
ε y \ > nan : ἢ eos a 

ὡς -- ἴθι δὲ --- 8 om. οὐκοῦν ἔφη ---προστάτειν ἑκάστοις (om. τοῖς) 
--ο οὔ. σφόδρα... προσήκει---τὰ αὐτὰ---τὶ παριεὶς --- οὕτω — 
ἐναργῶς --- ὁρῷ (corr. 3 ὁρᾷ) ---- 2 οὐδέτερα ----ὅσοι---πλημελοῦσι 
—5,2 οὐδὲν in mg. corr.— βοιοτῶν---4 λεβαδίᾳ.--- δὲ add. 
corr.—om. φρόνημα ---οὐδὲν ---πελοπονησίων (Vv s.v. corr., ut 
infra, 11) — ἑαυτοὺς -—— Biwtiav— βιωτοὶ -- 5 εὐαρεσκοτέρως --- 

, 4 9K \ / / > 
Odpoos—6 τεκμήρᾳο δ᾽ ἂν καὶ-- πολέμους --- δείδωσιν ---- 7 ave- 
an > lal 2 “Ὁ > UA 
ρεθισθῆναι --- 8 ἐξορμῶμεν --- ἐπειδὴ τοῦ μὲν - ἐπιμελούμενοι --- 
9 διδάσκομεν and three following lines indented about six let- 
ters —eis τούς — παλαιοτάτους — 10 τῶν ἐφ᾽ -— πελοπονήσῳ — 
II ole ἐκείνων (οἴ in ras. corr.)—éavtods --- θάλασσαν (corr. 
-TT-) —éavTovs —12 éAddu—13 γε--- εἰ ἡ -- Ομ. τὸ--- οἶμαι ἔφη 
ΝΜ e / > / > 3 / 

---ἄλλοι--- Katapabupnoavtes— 15 καλοκἀγαθίαν --- cwpacKn- 
govow (ox in ras. corr.)—émipedouuévmv— 16 οὗτοι--- μάλ- 
λιστα--- αὐτούς --- τ ἀπειρία -- ἐμφυτεύεται --- πόλει εἰ--- το τοί- 
ous — ἱππεῖς --- καλοκἀγαθίᾳ --20 ἀρρίω.--- τ᾽ ἄλλα (et saepe)— 
-21 ὅσοι τούτων ἄρχουσιν ---22 om. μαθεῖν --25 ἔχεις --- 
24 καὶ... λέγεις in mg. corr.—pe τοῦτον ---25 ὄρη τε καθή- 
Kovta — προσάντις --- διέζωσται----26 τί δέ σε--- γε---27 oin— 
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κατεσκευᾶσθαι --- 28 ἀρέσκειν-- κατὰ πράξῃς--6, τ ὄντων--- 
A . 7 ' ” oe, 
2 γλαῦκον (sic)—édv τι διαπράξῃ.-- ἔσῃ ter—om. αὐτὸς... 
δὲ -- τοῖς φίλοις --- τοὺς πατρώους οἴκους — θεσμιστοκλῆς ---- 
3 τιμᾶσαι--4 διεσώπησεν ὡσὰν -- ἄρ᾽ -- αὶ ἂν οἴη --- ἔχωσιν --- 
ἀλλὰ δὴ ἔφη ---Ο διανοεῖ --- ἀναβαλλούμεθα (ov in ras. corr.)— 
7 γε--- οἵη. ὄντα---προσαποβάλοιο ---ὃ8ὃ om. ἔφη ante τόν--- δὴ 
lal €, 7 ͵ “ a 
πολεμεῖν ---οἵἷἡ. ἡ--- συμβουλεύει --- πείθει -— Q οὕτως --- ἔνεγκαι 
—ov γέγραπταί---τὸ om. ἤδη---καὶ ὁπόσαι... ἱκανοί εἰσι 
- ΄ ” \ “ Δ 
in mg. corr.—ovpPovrevev— 11 ἄγωγε--- καὶ ἅπτεσθαι --- ἃ 
τρέφει πότερον.--- 12 τἀργύρια-- -ἀφίξαι (corr. ἀφίξαι)--- αὐτή--- 
13. om. χρόνον --- προσδέεται --- ΟἹ. γε---σε πότε -- ἔχεις --- 
/ PD / / BA 7 
14 προσδέεται---δέ ἐστιν --- δέεται---πλείωσιν --- ἄν ye — δύνετο 
--- πλείω (corr. πλείῳ)----οὐκ ἐπιχειρητέον.- τη ἐθέλει ---- Οὔ. ὁ 
(signo ‘ 8010 relicto) — πείθειν — δύνεσθαί σου- —16 om. ἢ 
post ταῦτα----τυγχάνει---τ8 βούλῃ ---π, τ νομίζεις ---2 τῆς πό- 
λεως τῶν ---ὀκνεῖ ἤδη---ε (corr. 3 € vel σὲ )--- 3 με καταμαν- 
θάνεις --- σύνειμι --- ἀνακινῶνταί ---4 πλήθει ἀγωνίζεσθαι ἢ --- 
5)... ὁμιλίαις in mg. ΠΟΥΤ. --- δέδαξον --- αἰσχυνεῖ (εἰ 6)--- 
6 γναφεῖς --- σκυτεῖς -- γαλκεῖς... ἐμπόρους ἢ Tous in mg. corr. 
---πλείονας (0 super a corr. 3) οὐπωλῶνται--- 7 οὐ--- διαλεγο- 
/ 5 n Ss > / > af \ ͵7ὔ 3°) ω 
μένου - ὀκνεῖν —Q ὦ ayabé— ἀποραθύμει--- διὰ τείνου --- σ᾽ ἀυτῷ 
--8, τ δ᾽ ἐπιχειροῦντος -- ἐπ᾿ ἀλλαχθῇ --- πράττοιεν---2 εἰδείει ---- 
δεικνοίη --- ἐνοχλεῖ--ἤπερ---3 ἄρα γὰρ---εἴ ὅτι---4 εἴ τε --- 
καλὸν post τὸ τῷ--- καὶ ἄλλος --- πάλιν (corr. παάλην)---προβα- 
λέσθαι- -κα σοι δ᾽ οἴει--- ἄλλον δὲ --- ταῦτα πάντα ---φ. π. ταῦτα 
7 3 9 ς = \ > \ / 

—evypnotov —6 χρυσή-- εἶ ἡ -- εἶναι τὰ αὐτὰ ---" dia— 
8 ἔμοιγεδοκεῖ.--- ἐπισκοπεῖ--- ἄρα-- ο ἐν Tois—o ἥλιος in mg. 
ΟΟΙΓ. --- χμαμαλώτερα--- τὸ καλίστη ---εἴη in ras. ΘΟΟΥΤ. --- ἐμφε- 
νεστάτη- ἡδότας-- 0,1 εἰ ἡ-- τόλμην---2 τολμήσειεν --- θρα- 
ξὶν ἐν-- σκύθαις ἐν- 5 καὶ τοὺς ἀμβλυτέρους in mg. corr.— 
βούλονται ---4 σωφίαν-- εἰδότας --- Kk. νωθεῖς πάντας --- οἷόν τε--- 
5 ἀρετὴ (corr. -)-- ὅτ᾽ ἂν-- ἐπισταμένους οὐ--- ἄλλα--- καλά 
ye—6 ye... μανίαν in mg. corr.—codiav— μὴ ἃ οἶδεν --- 
οἴεσθαι καὶ -- ἀγνοοῦσιν ----" ἰσχυρῶς ---τῶ —8 ἐξεύρισκεν ---ἀνι- 
μένους ---ὑπεμίμνησκεν --- οὕτως --- μὲν φρονίμῳ --- δεῖ---Ο τῷ --- 
ἔφη εὑρίσκειν .--- τον (τοῦ 5.ν. σοττ.)--- ΤΟ βασιλεῖς ---τἰ ἡττῶν- 
ται (corr. 3 κτῶνται)---πράττωσι---Ἰ2 ἔξεστιν --- τοῖς... πεί- 
θεσθαι in mg. corr.—Te—pr)... λέγοντι om.* —13 πότε--- 
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— οἴη σώζεσθαι--- ταῦτα ---- 14 ἐρωμένου in ras. corr.—a’7o— 
om. ofwat—-om. τε Kal μελετήσαντα---1Ο, I ἐκμιμεῖσθαι -— 
2 ἀμφομοιοῦντες --- ῥάδιον ἐνὶ --- ποιεῖται --3. om. τὸ --- πεθανώ- 
τατὸν τε--- ἀπομιμεῖσθαι--- μιμητὸν ἐστιν ---4 ἄρ᾽ -- πώποτε-- 
τόγε ---- ὄμμασιν ---- συνδοκοῦσιν ---ἐπί με---α σωφρονητικόν--- 
διαφέρει ---- ἀληθὴ --- μιμήματα --- ἤθη s.v. corr. — μιμητά--- 
6 δρομεῖς ----ἀνδράσιν (uc super p corr.)—7 ἄρ᾽ --- ζώτων (corr. 
add. ν)--- τὰ ἀνασπώμενα ---ἐκτεινόμενα --- 8 TL(Corr. τί).--- ποιεῖν 
—om. ἡ --- γε---Ο εἰργασμένους --τῶ--- τὸ τί ovTe-—OM. πλείο- 
νος - οἵη. δὲ-- ἐπειδεικνύων --- ἐστὶν---τι ἄρυθμα --- ἀρύθμῳ--- 
12 ὦ σώκρατες (corr. 3 ὁ σωκράτης) --- ᾧ ἐὰν ---εἶεν--- 13 κρεμ- 
μανύμενοι ---- γίνονται ---- δεῖ----14 διόπερ---τὖὸ τότε (Ὀ]5) --- μὴ 
τοὺς -- καὶ τανῦν---Τὶ, 1 0la—om. τῷ--- τοῦ λόγου κρείττων --- 
2 ἐκτέον--- 5 λέγει -- ἐπειδὰν --- ὑποκνιζώμενοι ----4 OM. τε ante 
καὶ --- δεοδότη ἔστη ---προσώδους --- τὰἀπιτήδεια (° super 7 Corr.) 
—5 ἥρα--- βοῶν καὶ αἰγῶν φέλων δὲ -- 6 προσήκοντος -- τοῦτο 
—7 οὕτως --- θηράσσειν --- ὃ ἢ in ras. corr.—dadXas οὖν .--- ἀλέ 
σκονται --- ἱστᾶσι--- ἵν᾽... συμητοδίζονται - τοίνϊ (i in ras.) in mg. 
corr.—9 om. οὖν-- ἐὰν δὲ --- μηχανήσηται ὅπως ἂν --- Τὸ κατα- 
μανθάνει (?) — τρυφόντα ---ἄριστοί ---- om. σοι---Τἰ παρὰ μόνιμον 
— 12 σμικρότατα --- γίγνωνται —13 κἂν-- -προσφέρει---προὸ- 
σφερὴ (sic)—14 ὑπομιμνήσκοις bis—déovtrac—15 om. οὐ--- 
om. με--- ζητήσης-- μηχανᾶσει--- τό αὐτοῦ- ἑαυτῶν-- érr@das 
—17 σιμμίαν ---παραγίνεσθαι --- ἐπωδῶν -- 18 ὑποδεξοῦμαί — 
ἐὰν .----12, 1 ἰδιώτης μὲν ---ὀλυμπίᾳ (et A 5.ν.)---2 τοῦ σώματος 
(Ov... ov s.v. pr. m.)—om. Te post ζῶντες --- δουλεύσωσι ---ἐὰν 
οὖν οὕτω ---ἐκτίσαντες --- OM. πλείω --- 3 olin — pdw— 4 σῴζωνται 
(om. te)—5 ἡ πόλις οὐκ a. 8.—6 δοκεῖς ἐλαχίστην --- χρείαν --- 
λήθη κτλ. (ι subscr. add. corr. quater)—7 κύνδυνος -- ὑπο- 
μένειεν -- ὃ ynpacat—om. καὶ κράτιστος ---τ3,1 οὐκ ἄντι ante 
οὐκ del. corr. 3 --- ἀπήντισ ἄς ---.2 διδάσκειν --- ἐρωμένου --- 3 πίνει 
— ὥστε λούσασθαί ἐστιν ---οτη. τε--- λουόμενοι αὐτὸ --- οἵη. πότε- 
ρον δὲ λούσασθαι... a. ἔφη  --- κυνδυνεύεις ---4 om. τί--- βλα- 
κώτατος --- καὶ φοβεῖται --- εἰ add. corr. — ἡμέρας (3) πλείονας --- 
6 om. πότερον --- οι. ἔφη --- φέρον --- ᾧῃ --- οἠι. δὲ --- τοσούτω e 
τοσούτου (3) pr. m.—14, 1 τὸ δεῖπνον ---οὐἡ. καὶ post οὖν .--- 
2 τινα τῶν ξυνδ. (om. ποτε) --- Ομ. 67) — ἀλλ᾽ οἶμαι οὔπω --- γε 
τούτῳ --- 3 αὐτοῦ---γ᾽ ἄν (corr. γὰρ) --- σίτον ἐσθίων --- 4 αὐτὸν --- 
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6 γέλοιόν--- προσγίνεται--- ἢ μὴ---7 ἐσθίεις --- προκεῖσθαι --- 
ἵνα --- μήτε δυσεύρετα (ύ ἴῃ ras. corr.; o add. corr. 3) --- ἀνετέθη Ὦ. 
f. 33 τ. Ξενοφῶντος ἀπομνημονευμάτων A’, 1,1 διότι--- 

ὅπου οὖν-- ὅτῳ οὖν.--- ὠφελεῖ ---2 τοῖς ἀνθρώποις (per compend. ) 
—-om. τε--ἰκεῖν (οι s.v. corr. 3) —3 en—om. αἷ----ἀναχθεί- 

cas—4 παιδευθέντας 5€—om. πλεῖστα... γίγνεσθαι--διὸ--- 

ἐογάζονται---" ἐπὶπὶ--- ἐφραίνου.---- μωρὸς (bis) — ἠλίθιος εἴ (εἴ 
in ras. corr.)—ovre— δόξει --- δοκεῖν .---2, 1 ἐπὶ --- οὕτως -- ἣν 

ὅποι ἰόντι --- εἴη τῶν καθ᾽ —2 θεσμιτοκλῆς --- διήνενεγκεν ---- εὔηδες 

(θ 5.ν. corr. 3)-- τὸ μὲν ὀλίγου --- ταυτομάτου---παραγίνεσθαι --- 

3 συνέδρας --- εὔδηλόν ἐστιν --- δημιγορικῶν ---4 τούτους (3)---- μοι 

τινὰ- ἀπαυτομάτου ἐπήειμι---α αὐτοῖς ἐπὶ-- ἔρχεσθαι- -ἐμαυ- 
τοὶ (corr. 3 ἐμαυτοῦ) --- δ ὅτε--- 7 ὅσωνπερ ---«πἴο δῆλον erasa 
δῆλον οὖν---καταρχὰς- 8 om. καὶ ὁ εὐθύδημος — ἔτι τε (9) --- 
9 jpa—om. γε--- χρυσίου εἰ (οἱ 5.ν. corr. 3)—10 διεσώπησεν 
— ἄρα- οὐκοὖν- -σε φησὶν ἐπὶ --- om. πάντα ---ΤΊ om. ἔφη --- δία 
-- τ᾽ éotl— 12 κατήργασαι---Ἶττον (et saepe)—- μέντοι y’ —om. 

ἔφη post οὖν---΄14 om. év—om. οὐκοῦν. . . ἀδικίαν --- μὲν 
ἀνδραποδίζεσθαι---τ5 ἐξανδραποδιεῖται --- ταῦτ᾽ ἐρωτὰν (corr. 

-ᾧν)--- πάντα ἃ πρὸς ---εἴῃ--- τό διωρισώμεθα ---τ7 φαρμακίας- --- 
ἀναθυμίᾳ--- τιὃ δεινὰ πλοίζεσθαι (corr. 3 δεῖν arr.) —19 φόμην 
—20 ἀναγινώσκει ---δὲ τὸν μὴ --- οὔ. μὴ---21 φράζον.- τότε 
quater — 8ndAds —om. &—23 οἴει μὴ --- ἐρωτόμενον ---- om. ὁδὸν 
— 24 om. γε--- ποῦ--- προσσχες (corr. προσεχές (?)) --- ἐπεχείρι- 
cas—om. ἂν ---25 εἶδεν corr. in ΓΑ. -- οἴωνται --- ἰσχυρός ἐστιν 
—om. Ta—avTod—om. ovTas . . . δύναμιν --- 26 οἱ ἄνθρωποι 
—om. yap—om. Te ante ὧν --- 28 ἐντυγχάνοντες --- τούτου ὕπὲρ 
αὐτῶν---τε éavT@v—29 δὲ- ἐπιχειρήσουσιν ---- ἑαυτοῖς --- ὅσοι 
ἐὰν ---- κρείττωσι---- 30 δοκοῦσιν ὦ σ. ἔφη --- ἑαυτῶν ---οὑτωσὶ σοὶ 
(ol in ras. οοττ.)--- ὁπόθεν δὴ ἄρξασθαι---531 ταῦτ᾽ --- με γὰρ--- 
ὑγιαίνειν φέροντα... καὶ τὸ in mg. Corr.—32 ναυτηλίας --- 
ἀπόλλοντο (corr. -ώ-)--- μετέχωσιν --- 33 ἀναμφιβητήτως --- δέ- 
δαλον (in mg. corr. 3 δαίδαλον) --- ἐπεὶ χείρων --- ἠδυνήθη ---- 
φιλοσοφίαν (φίλο del. corr.) ἀναρπάστους --- 34 συντεθείη --- 
εὐδαιμονοίῃ ----535 apa—om. καὶ --- τῶν ἐν τοῖς --- ἀπόλυνται --- 
36 μὴ τὸ -- παρασκεβάζῃ --- 37 Kal... ἔγωγε οἵη. --- ἄρα οἶσθα 
- 48 om. καὶ ante νὴ ---40 προσίεσαν --- βλακωτέρους -- δ᾽ --- 
ἄλλος --- μιμεῖτο---5, τ δεκτικοὺς ----συσχόντας (συντὺυ 5.ν. Cort.) 


—_——— = 
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—3 παρέχωσι---4 Tas ὥρας τῆς νυκτὸς --6 καὶ φυτεύειν--- 
7 om. ἔφη ---ὃ ἐπειδ᾽ ἂν--- τράπηται (πηται in mg. corr.)— 
φυλατόμενον --- μάλιστα .---Ο Ψύχος —mnyvorto—10 ζῶον (et 
saepe)—tav—inrev καὶ βοῶν --- χρῶνται — ὁμογνωμόνως — 
[1 προσθῆναι--- ἀπολάβωμεν in ras. corr.—Td dé... τῶν τε 
in mg. corr.—ois περὶ --- ἐσθανόμεθα --- ὅποι ----οτὴη. ἀγαθῶν --- 
12 καὶ εἰ a. — ταύτην ---- γίγνοιντο ---τ3 ἐξαρκεῖ ---- γὰρ καὶ -- τὰ 
ἀγαθὰ ---- ὑγιῆ --- ἀναμαρτήτως ὑπηρετοῦντα ---- τόδε----(ΓΙ4 OM. ὁ 
-- θεᾶσθαι --- οὔτε κατασκήψας --- ΟΥγ. γε et ἥ ---- αὐτῆ (ει subscr. 
eras.) —17 τούτου --- ἢ tows—18 δὴ μὲν .---4, 1 στρατιαῖς -- 
2 ἐπέστρεψε- -ἢν- 3 οὐδ᾽ ἐπείθετο --- 5 δικαίως — μέγιστα εἶναι 
—eivat ὁποίαν.---" εἶ (° del. corr. 3)—amoxpivy— om. οὐδεὶς 
—dv eireiv—8 ἦρα --- ἀντιδοκοῦντες --- ΟΥἡ. &v—i0 ἤσθησαι 
(ησαι in ras. corr.)—11I με---αἰς (ς add. οοττ.) --- τὸ δὲ 5.ν. 
corr.—12 δοκῇ (7 in ras. corr.) —apéoxnn (ῃ in ras. corr.)— τὸν 
νόμον —13 ἔγωγ᾽ bis—pév ἔφη mpdttro.—as .. . δίκαιος om. 
— 14 om. αὐτοῖς --- αὐτοῖς oi — ἐράμεναι (ov super a@ pr.m.) ai— 
om. ote. — φαυλίζειν ---- καταλύοιεν --- om. ἂν ---- αἰ τοὺς πολεμίοις 
--ἰῷ λυκοῦρδον (Ὑ s.v. corr. 2)--- μάλιστα ods —om. ὅτι ---- 
16 post ὁμονοήσειν ras. unius versus — οὐδὲ ἵνα --- οὔτε οἶκος --- 
17 om. τιμῷτο... ἢ τίνα μᾶλλον ---ᾧ Av—om. μὲν ---τ8 ὦ in 
mg. ΘΟΥΓ. -- γινώσκεις --Τ0. om. ἔφη ante ὦ--- ταῦτα---20 οὐκ 
ἔτι ----τί δὲ --- αἰσθάνομαί τ. ἔφη ---21 ἀλλ᾽ ἂν ---- γέ τοί γε--- τῶ 
δίκην --23 om. ἔφη post ὅτι ---οηἹ. τὰ τῶν μὴ ἀκμαζόντων --- 
σπουδαιά----οτὴ. οὕτω post ye—om. ἂν ---- 24 om. τὴν --- χρῆσθαι 
τούτοις —avT@V—5, 1 ἠσκηκὼς αὐτὸν --- 2 OM. περὶ ---4 πότε- 


pov —6 ἐμβαλεῖν --- αἰσθανομένου ----γ) δέ. . . τίνι in ras. corr. 
δι... , . . . 

— TovUT ---λυτικώτερον(ϑραῖϊο duarum litterarum ante relicto) — 

ἀκρασίας εἶναι --- ἀναγκάζοντος ---ὃ τὸ τῶν -- ἄριστον... εὐθύ- 


δημε in mg. corr.—1 ἐγκράτεια ----Ο εἰκότος --- ὥσπερ ἡ μὲν --- 
δίψαν (os s.v. pr.m.)—6€ ἀναπαύσασθαι --- καὶ περιμείναντας --- 
ἥδεσθαι s.v. Corr.— 10 κρατήσει--- μὲν yap— 11 μόνους --- ἔργῳ 
καὶ λόγῳ (λόγῳ δια in τα5.)---καὶ τὰ yévn —Kaxdv—6, τ σφά- 
λεσθαι --- σφάλειν --- 2 σκοπεῖ --- οΥη. ἔφη post μοι--- τοῦτο ποιεῖν 
—3 τούτους ποιῶν --- οὔ. ὡς δεῖ post εἰδὼς --- 4 om. posterius 
τὰ -- ὡρισμένως --- π τε--- ἄλλα --- καθὰ δὴ (δεῖ s.v. corr. 3) πρὸς 
ἀλλήλους ---- τ᾽ ἀνθρώπεια---Ο6 οἶσθα ἔφη --- οὐχ. γὰρ --- οἶμαι — 
ποιεῖν ταῦτα --- οἴομαι --- οἵη. 7)—om. οὗτοι --- Ογ. ἄρα ---- 7 ἐπι- 
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στήμης ---γὰρ ἔφη ἄλλω τις AV—IO om. δὲ ---- μὰ ---- εἰσὶ --- γε 
τῶν ye—dla— 11 ἀλὰ --- κακοὺς... ἔφη in mg. corr.—om. ἄρ᾽ 
ov... ἔφη --- μόνοι γε--- κυνδύνοις ---δὲ μὴ ἁμαρτῶντες τοῦτο--- 
12 vowov—om. μὲν ante τὴν --- 13 τοῦ---Ἰ4 γὰρ οὗ--- ἄρα .--- 
εἰκότως --- Οὔ. δοκεῖ ----7, 1 μάλιστα ἐμὲ δ᾽ ἐν τῷ ----χπροθυμώτατα 
— 3 δυσξυνέτων --- ὠφξελήμων (et 5)---4 γιγνώσκοντα---6 ἠβου- 
λήθησαν---7 μὲν γὰρ λέγων τὸν avTOYV—om. τε--- ὡς --- κακαθ᾽ 
ὁρῶσιν --- ὅτι καὶ --- οὐχ. δὲ post ὑπὸ--- τὸν πάντα ---λαμπρότε- 
pos —8 συνδιἕξεισι---Ο προέτρεπε --- ὑγείας ---- πόμα --- ὑγιεινό- 
TATA —avT@— vyelav — ἑαυτοῦ--- 10 συμαίνουσιν (συμ in ras.) 
—8, I om. μὴ ante τότε--- δικαιώτατα--- 2 amoOvncKeryv — 
καίτοι τῶν ----.5 ὃν ἂν-- εὐδαιμονέστατος --- 4 μέλη τοῦ --- κα om. 
δὲ - --ἀθήνῃσι- --ἀχθεσθέντες ---6 om. μέχρι ---ἐμαὐτοῦ —7 μέχρι 


φ / > : Se, Μ / 
s.v. corr. — ἡσθανόμην — ἐμαὐτὸν — οἴωνται — 8 βιόσομαι --- 
3 κ᾿ Ay, a's 4 μὰ 7 > 7 . 
ἐπιμελεῖσθαι--- καὶ ἐ. ἀποβαίνειν (ἀποβαίνειν in ras. et mg. 
corr.)— καὶ... BeX in mg. corr.—yelpwv—gQ ὅτι οὖν--- 


10 καταλιπομένην --- μαρτυρεῖσθαί---τοὺς σὺν ἐμοὶ---τι ὧν ὃν 
ς “eae” 4 \ \ ΕὝ ὃ / > \ e “ 

--- ἑαυτῷ ἐγκρατὴς yap* ---προσδέεσθαι ἀλλὰ — ἱκανῶς (post 

τοιαῦτα)--- δοκιμᾶσαι -- ἐξελέγξαι--- καλοκἀγαθίαν corr. 2 (ἀ εἰ. ᾿ 

corr. 3 (9))--- ἐδόκει δὲ --- ἀρέσκῃ (*-n) ταῦτα «ἀρ--- ἄλλου Ἐ (ov 

in ras. ). 


Codex Vaticanus Graecus 1619 = Vat. 2 


Vat. 2, the close relationship of which to L is plainly 
apparent even from the comparatively few excerpts reported 
above, is a fifteenth century Ms. in three parts by as many 
different hands: @) On parchment, f. I-54 v., writings of 
Manuel Palaeologos; f. 55 blank. δ) On paper, f. 56 στ. Eevo- 
POVTOS ῥήματα ἀπομνημονευμάτων aT; 69 v. ξενοφῶντος 
ῥήτορος ἀπομνημονευμάτων BTS; ὃς τ, ξενοφῶντος ῥήτορος 
ἀπομνημονευμάτων Ts; ror ν. ξενοφῶντος ῥήτορος ἀπομνημο- 
νευμάτων δος. 118 r. Cyn.; 135 τ. Hipparch.; 145 v. Hiero ; 
157 1. Hip.; 169 v. Pol. Lac.; 179 r. Pol. Ath. c) On paper, 
f. 186 τ. other works of Manuel and f. 211 r.—228 v. Plu- 
tarch’s ἀποφθέγματα βασιλέων καὶ στρατηγῶν. The fol- 
lowing readings, not already reported above in connection 
with other Mss., may be mentioned: 1, 2, 48 φαίδων δὲ (c. Ba, 


1Cf Schenkl, Xen. Stud. u, 29 (113), n. 1; Stud. Stal. vi, 69 f.; 486 f. 
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L? marg.); 5, 5, ἱκέτευον (c. A pr.m.)!; 0, 1, 9, αὑτοῖς Te (c. 1,8 
pr.m., ΒΕ; Spp., Marchant); 4, 2, κτήσονται pr.m. (c. C, 
Ven. 2),? ὦ s.v. 

Agreement of Vat. 2 with L has already been shown in 
numerous instances. In some of these cases, it is true, other 
Mss. also have the same reading, but many, apparently, are 
readings or omissions peculiar to Vat. 2 and L. Variation 
between the two does, however, exist not infrequently. Thus 
besides the instances of disagreement given above inciden- 
tally in the report of the readings of L, we have in Book 1: 
1, 14 δὲ δοκεῖν and μὲν δοκεῖν in L and Vat. 2, respectively ; 
20 οὐδὲ and οὐδὲν; 2, 4 ὅς δ᾽ and ὅσα δ᾽; 8 διαφθείρει and (in 
ras.) διαφθείροι ; τι ἡγεῖτ᾽ and ἡγοῖτ᾽ ; 16 ἑλέσθαι and ἑλέσθαι 
ἂν; 16 ἀποπηδήσαντες and -τε; 18 ὅτε (in ras.) and ἔστε; 
23 σωφροσύνην and cwdppovncavta; 24 ἀπαλλαγέντε (s eras.) 
and -tes; 27 αἰτίαν ἔχουσιν and ἔτι avéy.; 43 τύρανος and 
TUpavvos; 45 ποιεῖν τινά and τ. π.; 51 ye ἔφη and γ᾽ ἔφη; 
52 ὥφελος and ὄφελος (in ras.); 54 ὄνυχας and ὥὦνυχας ; 
57 δ᾽ ἐπεὶ and ἐπεὶ; ἀπετέλει and ἀπεκάλει; ἔργον δ᾽ and 
ἔργον ; 58 ὁμοκλήσασκαί and -κέ; 3, I οὕτως and οὕτω ; 3 θεοῖς 
ἢ τὰ and θεοῖς ἢ; post posterius ἔρδειν, ἱέρατ᾽ . . . ξένους iterum 
Vat. 2; 4 τὰ ἀνθρώπινα and τἀνθρώπινα; 6 ἐθελήσειαν and 
-εἰεν; 7 ἐπισκόπτων and ἐπισκώπτων ; τὸν καιρὸν and τῶν 

σειεν 

καιρῶν (corr. τὸν καιρὸν); 9 κυβιστήσεται (in ras.) and κυβι- 
στήσειε; 14 προσδέξετο and -αιτο; ἀοροτάτων (corr. ἀωραιοτά- 
Tov) and ἀωροτάτων; 4, I, ποιεῖ and ποιεῖν; 12 Te and γε; 
13 ἐπιμελεῖσθαι and -μεληθῆναι ; ἐστιν and ἐστι; τῶν ἀνθρω 
mov and τῶ ἀνθρώπω; 17 ὦ ἀγαθὲ and ὦ ’yabe; 5, I καὶ 
ἀγαθὸν and κἀγαθὸν; προβίβαζε and mpov8-; 2 χρημάτων 
and χρήματα; axpatnv and ἀκρατῆ; 6 ἐπιδείκνυεν and ére-; 
6, 2 ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸ and ἀλλὰ τὸ; 3 κτώμενος... κεκτημένος and 
-μένους, -ovs; μαθητὰς and μαθητὰς μιμητὰς; 4 ἀντιφῶν and 
ὦ a.; ἀποθανεῖν and a. ἂν ἑλέσθαι; 6 πότε and ποτε; 7, I ὅλος 
and ὅλως ; 2 ἐνθυμούμεθα and ἐνθυμώμεθα ; τὸν and τοὺς ; πολοὶ 
and πολλοὶ; 3 συμβαίνει and -οι. 


1 Cf. Chavanon, of. cit, p. 46. 
2 Cf. O. Keller, Phi/o/. xiv, 188; Schenkl, of. ciz., 92 (176). 
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Many of these differences are trivial and such as might 
naturally be expected, even in original and copy. Others 
cannot be explained so easily. In a great number of cases L 
is in error, and Vat. 2 gives the correct form.! An incom- 
plete examination of the readings of Vat. 2 for Book 1 
shows more than fifty instances of this sort, including half a 
dozen omissions of L correctly supplied in Vat. 2. Rarely L 
has the accepted reading, Vat. 2 a mistake: u, 6, 37 ὠφελεῖν 
and ὠφελεῖ; I, 7, 10 Kal ἐκείναις and ἐκείναις. Occasionally 
both are wrong: I, I, 24 σιτὸν and σῖτον; 30 ἀναμένοις and 
ἀναμένουσα. The differences in the titles of the books of 
Mem. and the different selection of Xenophontine works 
which the two Mss. contain should also be noted. The 
cumulative effect of all these variations seems to be to make 
it impossible that Wem. of Vat 2 should have been copied 
directly from L, even with extensive collateral use of another 
Ms. It would, however, appear to be in accord with the 
facts, were we to assume that both Mss. were copied, so far 
as Mem. is concerned, from one and the same original. 
Certainly their relationship is much closer than that which is 
commonly suggested for Vat. 2 and B.? 


Codex Laurentianus plut. 80, 13 = 1.8 


This Ms. of the early fourteenth or late thirteenth century,? 
with 187 leaves, contains: by m. 2 (later*) and on paper, 
ff. 1-18, Ath. Pol., Poroi; by m. 1, on parchment, ff. 19 ff. 
Hipparch., Hiero, Hipp., Lac. Pol.,; £. 55 τ᾿, ξενοφῶντος ῥήτο- 
po[s] amouvnpovevpat| ων] πρῶτον, f. 67 τ., ξενοφῶντος ἀπο- 
μνημονευμάτων δεύτερον, f. 80 τ., ξενοφῶντος ἀπομνημονευμάτων. 
τρίτον, f. 93 ν., ξενοφῶντο[ς ῥήτορος]. ἀπομνημονευμάτί ων] 
τέταρτον ; then Oecon., Symp., two pages οἵ Cyneg., and two 
blank leaves; by m. 3, three excerpts from Books VI, XVIII, 


1 Yet Schenkl, Xen. Stud. 11, 29 (113), n. 1 says, “(Vat. 2) sieht nachlassiger 
aus’ than Vat. 3. 

2 Cf. Schenkl, Xen. Opera, 11, praef. p. vi; Cerocchi, Stud. Jtal. νι, 487. 

8 Cf, Bandini, 11, 202 f.; Schenk], Xen. Stud. 11, 11 (111). 

4 Kirchhoff, ed. Pod. Ath. p. vii: “saeculo scriptus xIv vel, ut Roberto visum, 
XV ineunte.” 
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and x of Polybius; ‘Catonis carmina paraenetica a Maximo 
Planude e latino in Graecum translata”’; several collections 
of proverbs and proverbial phrases and lexicographical notes. 
With regard to Wem. the most noticeable feature is the large 
number of corrections that have been made, both by erasure 
and otherwise. There are also many marginal variants. 
These additions and corrections are in at least two, probably 
three, different hands, and show the use of one or more 
excellent Mss. Most important among them are the follow- 
ing: I, I, 5 καὶ ψευδόμενος (οὐ eras.; cf. Ven. 1); 2, 22 ἐκκυ- 
λισθέντας (ἐκ in ras. corr.); 32 σοι δοκεῖ (corr. del. 7); 48 φαι- 
δώνδης, mg. φαίδων δὲ; 62 βαλλαντιοτομῶν (c. Vat. 3, al.?); 
3, 5 τούτῳ (9), corr. τοῦτο; 6 et 7 καιρὸν, corr. κόρον (c. AB,); 
13 ἂν (ante tows) in mg.; 4, 1 εἰ add. corr. s.v.; 6, 10 δεῖσθαι 
corr. (εἶ in ras. duarum litterarum); 13 εὐφυῆ (9), corr. εὐφυᾶ ; 
Il, I, 20 τὰ μαλακὰ in ras.; μώεο corr.; 30 σαυτῆς (σ in ras. 
corr., pro €?). Among the uncorrected readings by the first 
hand of L® are: 1, 3, 3 ad fin. & om. (c. DV? Vat. 3); 6, 13 
φίλον ποιεῖται (c. CDFJV?V*); u, 1, 12 θεραπεύσεις (c. C 
Vat. 3). Various other readings have been already quoted in 
connection with Ven. 1, L, and Vat. 2. The Ms. belongs, of 
course, to the mixed class. Of the three great Mss., it comes 
nearest in resemblance to C, but relationship to the A and B 
groups, especially the latter, is often evident. Not infre- 
quently also, in common with L and other Mss., it has read- 
ings, — generally, to be sure, wrong, — which are not found 
in A, B, or C. Enough of value, however, was, I believe, 
revealed by my brief examination to warrant giving further 


attention to the Ms. The same is true also of the following. 


Codex Vaticanus Graecus 1336 = Vat. 3 


This is a fifteenth century paper Ms., which formerly be- 
longed to Musurus and later to Fulvio Orsini, as is evidenced 
by the inscriptions on the fly leaf: at the top, μουσούρου καὶ 
τῶν χρωμένων and Florentiae, 1493, in the middle of the 
page, Ex libris Fulvit Ursint. It was No. 80 of the Greek 
Mss. bequeathed by Orsini to the Vatican. It contains: f. 
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1 r., ξενοφῶντος ἀπομνημονευμάτων πρῶτον (in brown ink 
and a different hand from the other titles); f. 12 r., ξενοφῶν- 
Tos ἀπομνημονευμάτ᾽ ων] | Β' ov; f. 24 v., ξενοφῶντος ἀπομνη- 
μονευμάτ[ ων] | IY ov; f. 38 τ., ξενοφῶντος ῥήτορος ἀπομνημονευ- 
μάτ[ ων] | A’ ov (the last three titles in red); f. 51 r., Socratic 
Epistles; £. 58 r., Epzstles of Isocrates; ff. 71-78, blank; f. 
79 τ., ῥητορικαὶ μελεταί of Dion Chrysostom (and at the bot- 
tom of 198 v., in connection with the last few lines of text 
artificially arranged, the words ἐν φλωρεντίᾳ | τέλος τῶν τοῦ 
diwvos τοῦ χρυσοστόμου λόγων); ff. 199 r.—206 v., by m. 2, 
προλεγόμενα τῶν ἀριστειδου λόγων (and in the upper right 
corner of 199 r., the enigmatical inscription, candd rgor). 
The decoration of the Ms. with large initials in red has 
been only partly completed. In a number of places initial 
letters at the beginning of lines have been omitted, but the 
ornamental substitutes never inserted. Occasionally there is 
found in the margin, in a different hand from the text, a brief 
indication of the subject matter. Punctuation is regularly 
indicated: besides the mark of interrogation (;), the double 
point (:), the high point (‘), and the middle point (-) are used. 
According to Schenkl, Vat. 3, as well as Vat. 1 (= Urbi- 
nas 63, which has long been, and is still, lost?) and Vat. 2, 
agrees with B.2 My own excerpts, however, do not substan- 
tiate this statement. With the evidence of perhaps two hun- 
dred readings from Vat. 3 (mostly from Book 1) to draw on, 
I find that although the Ms. agrees with B about twice as 
often as with A, it agrees with C about twice as often as with 
B. In the case of omission of words or phrases, I have 
record of agreement with AB once, B once, BC four times, 
and C nine times. This Ms. must rather be put, then, in the 
great mixed class than in the B group. Of readings of im- 
portance, besides those already quoted, I may cite: 1, 1, 5 καὶ 


1 It perhaps refers to the Florentine, Pietro Candido, as suggested by De Nolhac, 


La Bibliotheque de Fulvio Orsini, 150. The latter believes our Ms. to have 


been written by Musurus himself. 

2 Cf. Schenkl, Xen. Stud. u, 29 (113), ἢ. 1; Chavanon, of. ciz., 18, n. 2. 

3 Xen. Opera, 1, praef. vi; Xen. Stud. 11, 30 (114): “ziemlich genau mit B 
tibereinstimmen.” 
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ψευδόμενος (οὐ om., c. ABL?, Ven. I corr., L® corr.); 2, 12 axpa- 
τέστατός Te (Te om. CDJLV?, Ven. 1, 1.3); 4, 5 πάντων τῶν (τῶν 
om. BCJL, Ven. 1, ἘΠῚ; 6, 10 δεῖσθαι (c. DV?,V3,L? corr.); 
13 εὐφυᾶ (c. DF V’, L? corr.); u, 1, 18 πονῶν corr. pr.m. (c. 
Stob. ). 


Codex Vaticanus Graecus 7950 -- 7 


This Ms. dates from the fourteenth century ;} it is of poor, 
speckled paper, and was written by six different hands. Its 
contents are described, not over accurately by Schenk, fol- 
lowing R. Schéll.2 The Axabasis, which now, with A/fo/., 
Ages., Hiero, Lac. Pol., Ath. Pol., Poroi, follows the Cyro- 
paedia, originally stood at the beginning, as is proven by 
signatures still visible in the lower left-hand corner of right- 
hand pages. The Azadbasis begins now on f. 108 r. On f. 
116 r. is the signature β΄, and signatures occur regularly 
thereafter, —allowing for a wrong numbering by which the 
numbers, 146-149, are omitted,—until on f. 264 r. we have 
κ΄. The Porot breaks off incomplete on f. 271 v. and 
ff. 272-279 are blank. Now on f. 1, as we have it, at the 
eleventh line, begins Book πὶ of the Cyvopaedia. On f. 6r. is 
the signature κγ΄, and signatures follow in regular sequence 
up to «@’ on f. 54 r., which is the last that I found. All 
this much of the Ms., z.e. ff. 108-271 and 1-66, is by the 
first hand. The second wrote 67 r.-103 v.2 As for Mem., 
on f. 280 r. we have ξενοφῶντος ῥήτορος ἀπομνημονευμάτων ἃ; 
294 τ. ξενοφῶντος ἀπομνημονευμάτων (and in the margin) β΄ ; 
310 r. ξενοφῶντος ἀπομνημονευμάτων Τ΄ ; 325 v. ξενοφῶντος 
ἀπομνημονέευμάτων Δ΄. All of this (through 340 v.), as 
well as what follows through 404 v., are by the third hand, 
except a part of 337" r. and v., which is in a fourth (and 
later) hand, not noticed by Schenkl. Slight errors in the 
remainder of Schenkl’s description (ff. 405 r.—545 v., by the 


1 Or “5. xv ineunte” according to Wilamowitz (cf. Kirchhoff, ed. Rep. 4th. 
p. iv). : 

2 Xen. Stud. WW, 72 (172) f. Cf. also Usener and Wotke, Wien. Stud. x, 
175 ff.; Kirchhoff, ed. Rep. Ath. p. iii; J. Stich, Adnot, Crit. ad M. Antoninum, 
Ρ- 4. 

8 Schenkl, /.c., ascribes ff. 1-103 to man, 1, and 108-271 to man. 2. 
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fifth and sixth hands) may be passed over as unessential to 
our present subject. There are extremely few corrections of 
any sort in the Ms., at least in the section which contains 
Mem. Those that do occur, with only one or two exceptions, 
appear to be by the same hand that copied the text. 


A collation of J was published by Gail,! although with so’ 


many inaccuracies as to be hardly usable without verification, 
and the Ms. is frequently cited by Schenkl and Gilbert in 
their critical apparatus. As I am not in a position to give a 
complete list of all Gail’s errors, it must suffice to mention a 
number of corrections which should be made in the notes of 
the two latter scholars. Some of the mistakes go back to 
Gail, others do not. In most of the cases given, Professor 
E. K. Rand, as noted at the beginning of the paper, has been 
_kind enough to reéxamine the Ms. and verify my readings. 
I, 4, 16 J reads καὶ ἀνθρώπους, not κ. τοὺς a. (as Gail; Sch. cr. 
n. and Xen. Stud. τι, 31; Gil.); 6, 13 εὐφυῆ, not εὐφυᾶ (Sch. 
Xen. Stud., tb.); u, 1, 24 δὲ on, not denon (Sch.); 2, 12 Bov- 
Anon, not βούλει σοι (Sch.); 9, 5 προεκαλέσατο, not προσε- 
καλέσατο (Sch.); 1, 8, 7 τό ye λίμου not τό Te A. (Sch., Gil.); 
9, 7 ἐπίθεσθαι, not ἐπιθέσθαι (Gil.); 11, 14 ἐμποιεῖν τῶν, not 
ἐς τῳ τῶν (Sch., Gil); 13, 6 κενός (om. ἔφη), not κενός. ἔφη 
(Gail, Gil.); 14,4 τῶ σίτω ὄψω ἢ τῶ ὄψω σίτω, not inverted 


(Gil.); 6 ἐπεσθένειν, not ἐπεσθίειν (Sch., Gil.); τν, 2, 12 διεξη-᾿ 


γήσασθαι, not av διηγήσασθαι (Gail, Gil.); 31 ἔπειτα αἴτια, 
not @ καὶ a. (Gail, Gil.); 4, 5 διδάξασθαι μὴ εἶναι, not δ. τὸ 
δίκαιον μ. €. (Gail (9), Gil.); 19 ἔχοις οὖν ἂν εἰπεῖν, not ἔχοις ἂν 
εἰπεῖν (Gail, Gil.). All other citations from J given by 
Schenkl or Gilbert are, so far as I have noticed, correct. 

The following readings also from J, none of which is cited 
by Schenkl or Gilbert, and for most of which Gail gives 
either negative evidence only, or none at all, seem to deserve 
mention: I, 2, 29 αἰσθόμενος (c. Ven. 1, al.); 37 τούτοις (c. 
A al.); τοιούτων (c. AB); 46 om. ταῦτα (c. AV?); 58 dv δ᾽ αὖ 


(alone of all Mss. of Xen.?); 3, 5 «τοῦτο (c. Bz, L pr.m., al.); 


15 παρεσκευασμένος (c. A); 4, 5 προσετέθησαν (c. BVV?); 


1 QLuvres Completes de Xén, ντὶ (Paris, 1808), 501 ff. 
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6,7 ἐμὲ... μελετῶντα (c. Ven. 1, C, al.); mu, 1, 8 ἐκλείπειν 
(c. AB,, [.3 pr. m.?); 23 ποιήση (c. BC, Vat. 3, al.); 24 σιτίον 
(c. C?, Vict.); 30 πίνουσα καὶ iva (c. C, Clem. Strom.) ; ποιή- 
σεις (c. Stob.); 2, 1 αὐτοῦ (c. AC, Pal. 93); 7 νεανίσκος ἔφη 
(c. L, al. ?); 3,9 9c. Vat. 2; cf. L B, Stob.); 6, 5 ἦ τῶν (cf. 
B); 10 ἑαυτοῖς (c. CD, Ven. 2, et Ven. 1?); 22 ἐγκαρτερεῖν 
(c. Cal.); 35 ἐπί ye(c. A al.); (ἀγάλη οὐχ 7. ἢ ἐ. τ.) ἑαυτοῦ 
(ς. Lal.); 7, 10 ἔοικεν (ας. A); ΠΙ, 3, 10 om. Te (c. B); 14 διε- 
νέγκοιεν (c. C, Ven. 1); 5, 21 of τούτων ἄρχοντες (c. B); 
6, 12 σκώπτομαι (c. Lal.); 13 τοῦτο (ς. Lal.); 7, 5 αἰσχύνη 
(αἰσχύνει Steph.); 7 σοῦ ῥᾳδίως διαλεγόμενος (c. G al. ?); 
8, 4 προβάλεσθαι (προβάλλεσθαι BDV? pr.); Iv, 1, I om. εἰ 
(c. C, (?), Hartung, edd.); 2, 19 ὦὥμην (cf. C, Stob.); 29 εἰδότες 
ἃ (c. Cy); 3, 8 γιγνομένοις (c. BL); 10 ἄνθρωπος (c. B, qui ὁ 
add., G); 12 γίγνοιτο (c. BCE); 4, 10 οὐδὲ εἷς... εἴη (cf. 
B); 12 τὸ νόμιμον (c. CDV?); 14 αὐτοὺς οἱ (c. C, al.?); 
5, 8 ἐγκράτεια sine ἡ (c. B); 9 δέψος (c. Bal.); 6, 1 τὸν τρό- 
mov sine καὶ (c. Bal.); 3 εἰδὼς εἰδείη (c. B); 6 ταῦτα ποιεῖν 
(c. B, Stob.); 7, 5 πλανήτας τὲ (cf. B, Eus.). 


Codex Palatinus Graecus 93 


This Ms., “bombycinus in f. saec. x1, fol. 197,’ and ac- 
cording to the book-plate at the beginning, formerly in Heidel- 
berg, was sent as spoil to the Pope Gregory xv in 1623 by 
Maximilian I, Duke of Bavaria. It is written in a scraggly 
hand with many abbreviations. The book is now much 
worm-eaten. Among its miscellaneous contents are a large 
number of excerpts from Xenophon, including about thirty, 
mostly very brief, and often condensed, from Jem. (f. 147 v.- 
[51 r.). I note below the only variants worth recording: 
I, 2, 7 ἐθαύμαζε δὲ (ς. Ven. 1); 29 αἰσθόμενος (c. Ven. 1 al.); 
30 ὑικὸν αὐτῷ δοκοίη (most Mss. om. αὐτῷ); προσκεῖσθαι (v 
add. s.v. pr. m.); 56 aepyin and pate... μήτε (c. BC al.); 
58 βοόωντά (c. B); 3, 11 δοῦλος μὲν εἶναι ἀντ᾽ ἐλευθέρου (c. 
AB); 12 ἡμίωῶβελϊαϊα (sic, supporting Gilbert’s correction) ; 
τοῦ φρονεῖν (c. Ὁ al., Stob.); 6, 11 δίκαιον μὲν (c. AB); 
Il, 2, I avrov(c. ACJ); ml, 1, 5 ἄλλο (c. Βς C al.); Iv, 2, 3 εὔ- 
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δηλον (om. ἐστιν c. B); 4 ἀπὸ ταυτομάτου (sic; cf. DV?); 
33 ἀνασπάστους (c. BG mg., Stob.); 7, 3 αὐτὰ ἱκανὰ (c. J); 
7 καὶ ὅτι (c. BJ, Stob., Euseb.). The presence of so many 
interesting readings in only eight pages of Ms. certainly — 
speaks well for the character of its source: ᾿ 


¥% 
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XII. The Development of Copulativ Verbs in the Indo- 


European Languages 


By ProressoR CLARENCE LINTON MEADER 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


In Bain’s Logic (1889), p. 44, occurs the sentense: “ We 
cannot impart, by language, the smallest item of knowledge 
without uttering what is called in grammar, a sentense, which 
always contains a noun anda verb.” Probably few teachers 
of language and few sicologists woud fail instinctivly to recog- 
nize the errors and misconseptions of this statement. The 
readers of these 7vansactions scarsely need to be reminded 
that there ar languages in which verbs, in the sense at least 
in which we commonly use the word, do not exist, all the 
sentenses of such languages being exprest wholly by means 
of other parts of speech, especially by nouns and adjectivs. 
Even in the English language verbles sentenses ar very fre- 
quent. Yet the prevalense of the verbal tipe of predication 
in all the Indo-European languages and the long training of 
European and American scolars in the traditional gram- 
matical sistem makes it difficult for us to approach the general 
problems of sentense structure in an open-minded and unbiast 
spirit. Even the distinguisht scolar and keen thinker 
Wilhelm Wundt is misled into stating in his Log?k?, 1, 163: 
“Die copula gehort ihrer ganzen Entwickelung nach dem 
Pradicat an,’’— the inaccuracy of which statement will becum 
apparent from the evidense advanst belo. The Dutch scolar 
Jac. van Ginneken, Principes de la Lingutstique psychologique 
(= Bibliotheque de Philosophie expérimentale, vol. 1v), p. 109, 
rites on the other hand “da copule primitive est un pronom” 
(the italics belong to the original). Even the eminent Amer- 
ican filologist Wm. Dwight Whitney in one of his treatises 


‘makes the assertion that a student’s grammatical ability 


must be dispaird of, if he is unable to grasp the fundamental 
fact that a noun zames and a verb asserts.1 Van Ginneken’s 
dogmatic assertion cannot in the lite of our present knowledge be 


11 trust Professor Whitney is not misrepresented by this sitation from memory. 
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either provd or disprovd. That the verb is not a sine gua 
non to the sentense even in a modern European language is 
clear from the folloing sentenses, like which thousands of 
others mite be sited. Shakespeare makes Hamlet say to 
his mother, 


But I have that within which passeth show, 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 


Note also the folloing: 


Na samas tasya manusa, ‘There is no other man like him.’ — 
Mahabharata, 3, 54, 27. 

Omnia praeclara rara.—Cicero, de Senectute, 64. 

Volodia starshe menia, a ia men'she vsékh, ‘ Volodya (is) older than 
I, and I (am) youngest of all.’ — Tolstoi, CAz/dhood, chap. τ. 

I davno on zhe zdés’, ‘ Has he bin here long ?’— Gogol’, Revizor, 
1, iii. } 

In such cases as these the idea which is more commonly 
exprest by the copulativ verb finds expression in the folloing 
ways: 

It lies in the nature of language that, if two or more 
ideas ar closely related to each other logically or ar closely 
connected in consciousnes, the words simbolizing them. wil 
tend to stand adjasent to each other. This is true of all lan- 
guages, but it is probably more conspicuous in the non- 
inflected languages. The mere juxtaposition, therefore, of sub- 
ject and predicate is favorable to the expression of the copu- 
lativ relationship. But for various reasons (among them the 
fact that the attributiv relationship is also very close) it woud 
be erroneous to assert that juxtaposition alone servs as a sim- 
bol of the copulativ idea. That it, along with other elements, 
cooperates in the expression of such an idea cannot be douted. 
Other contributing and commonly more important elements, 
always present in discourse, yet too frequently overlookt (in- 


asmuch as they do not find expression in any specific word or. 


fraze), ar: (4) the general control exersized by the unit of 
thot! over the organization of the sentense in the mind of the 


1 By unit of thot is here ment the relativly complete mas of thot and feeling 
that lies at the basis of a sentense and of which the sentense is the expression. 


— —————— — 
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speaker; (2) the sfere of experiense, 2.5. the situation in 
which both speaker and listener find themselvs, and which 
both appreciate in rufly the same way;! (c) the general pur- 
pose of the speaker, as appreciated by both speaker and 
listener ; (2) intonation of voise and stres; (¢) rithmic ele- 
ments of discourse, particularly the relativ speed of utteranse 
of words and frazes, as also pauzes, In the riter’s opinion a 
careful examination of specific instanses woud sho that these 
five factors, especially the first and the second, ar more 
important and significant than the mere juxtaposition of 
words; and it is only with this reservation that one can accept 
the statement of Heinrich Winkler :? ‘“ Das pradicative ver- 
haltnis dessen inneres band unser sezz darstellt, kommt auch 
im tiirkischen, wie wir auch im finnischen gesehen haben und 
weiterhin oft sehen werden, durch die stellung des pradica- 
tiven substantives, adjectives, adverbs hinter dem als subject 
fungirenden nomen zum ausdruck ; also mensch gross = (der) 
mensch ist gross.” The Russian sentenses Zd¢s' /i on? and On 
gdés'? ‘Is he here?’ do not depend upon the order or suc- 
cession of words for the expression of the predicativ or copu- 
lativ relationship. 

These five classes of simbols ar very important for the part 
that they. play in the development of copulativ words, of 
whatever tipe they may be. They form a group of control- 
ing elements which go far towards determining the specific 
forse of each word in a sentense, the copula of course not 
exsepted, as we shal see later on. They may be designated 
as ‘general’ or ‘diffuse’ simbols, as contrasted with the follo- 
ing: 

1. The ordinary copulativ verb. 

2. Case and gender suffixes. The Balto-Slavic languages, 
particularly Russian, afford a beautiful illustration. Primitiv 
Balto-Slavic possest a simple adjectiv declension, correspond- 
ing to and largely identical with that of Latin fu/vos fulva 
Julvom, ‘tawny.’ Under sertain sircumstanses the old 

1In most ritten discourse this sfere of influense is represented in large part by 


the wider context of the given sentense. 
2 Zur Sprachgeschichte, pp. 18 ff. 
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demonstrativ pronoun, zs za ze (postpositiv in relation to the 
adjectiv) was used in connection with such adjectivs, and the 
fraze thus originating developt later into a compound adjectiv 
declension (the so-calld ‘definit’ adjectiv declension), uzed 
of course for the most part attributivly. In most of the 
Slavonic languages the two sets of forms hav bin redused 
more or les completely to a single paradim, but in Russian 
matters hav so shaped themselvs that the long and short 
forms hav becum specialized in the attributiv and predicativ 
functions respectivly, and ar correspondingly designated in 
Russian grammars. Furthermore, sinse the present tense of 
the copulativ verb est’ has becum nearly obsolete in Russian, 
the original Indo-European case, gender and number suffixes 
hav cum to expres also the copulativ relationship, e.g. /oshad! 
bélaia or bélaia loshad' means ‘a (or the) white horse,’ b2é/dé 
loshad' or loshad' bélé means ‘a (or the) horse is white’ (for- 
merly Joshad' est' beld).' It must hav bin by a similar shift 
of meaning that the instrumental case has cum to be asso- 
ciated with predication in Finnish, Balto-Slavic, Sanscrit and 
other languages. The accusativ has also taken on predicativ 
associations in Arabic in sentenses formd with the verb saza, 
which ment originally ‘travel.’ Compare English “ Itis me” 
and “It is her.” The Latin indeclinable adjectiv frugz went 
thru a similar development. Note also such sentenses as 
exemplo est Regulus. | 

3. Les frequently perhaps than case and gender suffixes, 
pronouns appear in the copulativ function. Altho we ar 
unable to agree with van Ginneken sited abov, yet we cannot 
but be grateful to him for the material he has collected on 
this point. He sites Basque, several languages of northeast 
Africa, Mexican (Nahwatl) and the language of Encounter 
Bay. He also sites, apparently inaptly, Holtzmann, Gram- 
matisches aus der Mahabharata, p. 34, for the usage in Sanscrit. 
We may ad that the usage occurs in Telugu, a semi-Aryan 


1If one may take the evidense of the ritten language as conclusiv also for the 
spoken, the non-employment of the present tense of es¢’ is a usage which has 
developt during the past 400 years. It is regularly employd in the erlier Rus- 
sian texts. 
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language of modern India, and that the Arabic pronoun for 
‘he’ is also so used. Professor Worrell calls my attention to 
its occurrense in Coptic. Here, also, the Russian affords 
good examples, ¢.g. Constantin Levin — on-zhe Lyov Tolstoi, 
‘Constantine Levin zs Leo Tolstoi.’ Ox-zhe is the deter- 
minativ pronoun of the 3d person with the enclitic particle 
she (= Latin guidem, Gk. γέ). Professor Ovsianiko-Kulli- 
kovski, Rukovodstvo k isucheniin russkago iazyka, 229 ff., 
says of the pronoun e/o?, e/a, eto, ‘this, that’ in the sentense 
negry —e¢o aboriginy Afriki, ‘the negroes ar aborigines of 
Africa’: ‘‘Here efo is a supplement to the subject xegry, 
but at the same time it in part supplies the lacuna in the 
verbal expression which arizes from the commun omission of 
the copula est! sut.” 1 

4. Lastly, the French exclamations voz/d (also vozla donc) 
and vozcz used as copulas. Examples: L’adhésion absolue 
d’un fait voz/a donc lessentiel psychologique du verbe; L’ad- 
hésion d’une chose voz/d donc la signification fondamentale 
du nom; Nous vozcz donc au but de . . . (all from van Ginne- 
ken’s book sited abov, pp. 74, 38); Aimer et s’occuper voz/a 
le vrai bonheur. Perfectly parallel with the French construc- 
tion is the usage of Russian τα (also an imperativ of the 
verb meaning ‘ see’ or ‘know’; cf. Greek feidov) and vot ‘lo,’ 
in such sentenses as: Ia ved’ bolen, ‘I am sick’; Lik Khristov 
—vot osnovania i tochka, ‘The body of Christ, lo! the begin- 
ning and the end’; the last from Leonid Andreev, Khristiane, 
Ρ. 279 (vol. m, ed. “Znanie’’). The emotional content of 
these exclamatory expresions is closely akin to the assevera- 
tiv forse often associated with the copulativ verb. 

In general the development of the copulativ verb is not 


1 The proces by which οἷο and om-zhe in the abov sentenses gaind the copu- 
lativ forse, seems to hav bin identical, in part, at least, with that by which Latin 
punctum and passum acquired in French (point and fas) a negativ meaning 
thru long association and eventual fusion with the negativ meaning carried by 
ne. £to, in particular, occurs frequently in close association with the copulativ 
verb in such sentenses as the folloing: Zabota o detiakh e¢o bylo glavnoe priz- 
vania eia, — literally, ‘Care for the children — that [was] her chief occupation.’ 
It is especially to be noted in this sentense that the copula dy/o agrees in gender 
and number with e/o (neuter) and not with the subject sado¢a (feminin). 
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essentially different in its character from that of the 2d 
to 5th classes of ‘specific’ copulas just enumerated, inas- 
much as the general proces consists in a shift of meaning 
brot about under sertain tipes of environment. 

It is generally believd that the copulativ verb develony 
out of verbs of concrete meaning, and not infrequently state- 
ments to that effect hav bin printed. As far as I am aware, 
however, no special attention has bin given to the matter, 
and little has bin printed on the subject, beyond such 
casual observations as that the abov holds tru of sum copula- 
tiv verbs; for example, Italian s¢a¢o in Io sono stato, from 
Latin s¢atum, past participle of stare, ‘to stand.’ Similarly 
Kiihner-Gerth, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der griechischen 
Sprache, 11,1, pp. 3 and 42 f., quote sum thirty “ Kopulaar- 
tige” verbs. The list, however, is very heterogeneous and 
contains many verbs, the resemblanse of which to a copula is 
limited to the fact that they ar used with a predicate nomina- 
tiv. The same criticism may be made in part upon.the para- 
graf dealing with the matter in T. Terwey’s Wederlandsche 
Spraakkunst™, p. 60, par. 156 (1900). Speyer, Sanskrit 
Syntax, p. 2, offers sum further material. Ovsianiko-Kuli- 
kovski, of. ctt., p. 46, undertakes a more detaild classifica- 
tion, distinguishing between degrees in the development of 
the copula. He says: “Copulas ar (1) abstract (otvlechennyia), 
e.g. byt’, est', byl and budu, ‘to be, is, was, and I will be’; 
(2) semi-abstract ( poluotvlechennyia) or semi-significant παῖ 
oznachitel' nyia), e.g. byvat' (iterativ aspect of byt! ), stat’, lit. 
‘to stand,’ usually meaning (‘to becum ’), stanovit' sia‘ becum,’ 
sdélat'sia ‘becum, iavliat' sia ‘appear,’ ‘sho onesself’; 
(3) sheen ane (significant), e.g. On /ezhit bolnoi; On 
khodit grustnyi, lit. ‘He lies sick, He goes about sad.’ In 
these two sentenses, however, the concrete meanings of the 
verbs ar much les in evidense than in the English transla- 
tions given. Virgil’s ‘Ast ego, quae divum zucedo regina 
Iovisque et soror et coniunx’ (Aeneid, 1, 46) appears to fall 
into Ovsianiko-Kulikovski’s third clas. Probably one haf of 
Kiihner-Gerth’s “ Kopulaartige’”” verbs ar too concrete to ap- 
pear even in this third clas. Of course no sharp line can be 
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drawn between such classes. This Russian attempt at a 
classification, however, has the advantage of forsing a more 
careful examination of the presise meaning of the copula in 
each particular instanse and thus fostering a better apprecia- 
tion of the character of the evolution involvd. 

The verbs discust in this paper ar classified according to 
their concrete meaning. We take first as being most com- 
mon and most widely known : 


1. Verbs meaning ‘stand’ 


Corn stands at 40%. The mercury sfands at 4 abov. The 
nation stauds redy for war at any moment. He stands six 
feet in his stockings. He szands third in the list. He stands 
between two fires. Es steht zu erwarten, zu befiirchten, zu 
hoffen. Es steht fest. Io sono stato alla stazione. J’ai 
été malade. In Spanish ser(from Latin esse) and estar (from 
Latin stare) stand side by side as copulativ verbs, each hay- 
ing a ful complement of inflectional forms. According to 
Hanssen, Spanische Grammatth, p. 135, “ser wird gebraucht 
um dem subject dauernde, characteristische Eigenschaften 
beizulegen; estar braucht man. bei voriibergehenden, zufal- 
ligen Eigenschaften.” This distinction is sed not to hav bin 
so sharply markt in Old Spanish. Ona stozala kamennaia, 
lit. ‘She stood as if petrified,’ but really she was sitting on a 
lo railing beside a canal. — Boris Zaitsev. Irae .. . altis 
stetere urbibus causae, cur perirent funditus. — Horace, OQ. 1, 
16, 17-20. Ad¢stan manujendranam mirdhni, ‘He stood at 
the hed of men.’ — Mahabharata, 3, 54, 2. Also Irish tau 
(from * stato or *stao), ‘I am,’ and Arabic kama ment origi- 
nally ‘stand.’ The old Russian suffix sta meaning ‘there 
was,’ formerly commun in the popular tales, but now obso- 
lete, testifies. to the antiquity of the usage in that language, 
sinse the original “‘concrete”’ verb had not only bin redused 
to a copula, but by generations of usage had past into a rigid, 
stereotiped suffix. | 

In the Russian language, from which a large part of the 
material on which this paper is based has bin derived, the 
aspect (modality, Actionsart) of the verb has playd an im- 
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portant part in its development. In primitiv Slavonic there 
were three parallel forms of the old Indo-European verb 
meaning ‘stand’: (1) the nasal form stanu, stanes', etc. ‘I 
stand, yu stand,’ etc. (the infinitiv saz’, however, has no 
nasal), having terminativ, perfectiv modality. This modality 
is preservd in the usual meaning ‘becum’ of this form in 
Modern Russian. (2) The iterativ form s¢azat¢’, Russian 
staiu, Statesh', etc. (3) The durativ form szozaz’, Russian 
stoiu, stoish', etc. Of the three aspects terminativ, iterativ, 
and durativ, clearly the durativ is by its meaning best 
adapted to take on the copulativ function, and as a matter of 
fact we find stotn, stoish', etc., past tense stotal (stozala, 
stoialo, stoiali) in Russian more widely used in the copulativ 
meaning than ar any other forms. Two particularly happy 
illustrations ar: Né kotoroe vremia σζοζέ tishina, ‘For sum 
time there is: silense.’ — Andreev, Chernyia Maski, sc. 2, end 
(in the stage directions). Pogoda stoiala chudnaia ‘The 
weather was glorious’ (in a descriptiv passage). — A. A. Tol- 
stoi, Vospominaniia, p. 4. The forms stanu, etc., appear to 
hav acquired copulativ forse in much the same way in which 
Latin zovz (also perfectiv), lit. ‘I hav found out’ (the pres- 
ent tense zosco means ‘I am becuming acquainted with’), 
acquired the meaning ‘I know,’ z.e. by the passing over of 
the interest from the act of attaining the goal to the perma- 
nent state of mind that results from its attainment. So 
stanu, ‘1 wil arise, I wil get into a position or situation, I wil 
becum,’ passes into ‘I wil exist, I wil be.’ Examples: I (on) 
vo vsem séanet podoben drugim liudiam, ‘and he wil be like 
other persons in all respects.’— Andreev, Zhzzn' Cheloveka, 
v. 118 (ed. “ Shipovnik”’’). The reflexiv form of the word is 
commun in the fraze mozhet σία σία, e.g. Ochen! ochen! 
mozhet stat'sta, ‘It may very very wel be.’ — Pushkin, Roslav- 
lev (Iv, 326). Closely akin to this is the development of 
stanovit'sia, a secondary, denominativ, reflexiv derivativ, 
usually meaning ‘becum’; eg. grani, gdé vdrug vse stano- 
vitsia neponiatnym, ‘the limit, at which all is of a sudden 
incomprehensible.’ — Andreev, Prok/latie Zvtria (νι, ed. 


1 Compare Latin percipio, ‘I am grasping,’ and percepz, ‘I understand.’ 
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“Shipovnik’”’). The older meaning of this verb appears 
to persist much more strongly than does that of stat’. The 
primitiv reduplicated form of the word is retaind in Sanscrit 
tistatt (durativ modality) sited abov, and we shal meet it 
again in compound, verbs. 

The desendents of this Indo-European verb appear fre- 
quently as copulas when compounded with prepositions 
(really, of course, adverbs) meaning ‘with.’ Here belong: 

(1) the -zo formation (primitiv), as in Latin constare (for erlier 
-stata-), ‘consist.’ As a specimen of the usage of this Latin 
verb, see Lucretius, 1, 479 “ exist,’ ! 480 “is,” 484 ‘‘ar formd 
of,’’ 500 “consist of,” 502 “‘ exists,” 504 ‘‘ exist,’’ 509 “ exists,” 
Bi2 “exist,” 515 “is,” 518 “consists of,’ 523 “would be,” 
566 “are,” 581 “are,” 588 “are... constant,” 594 ‘‘ wouldbe,”’ 
602 “consists of,” 607 “ exist,” 626 “are.”’ Where Munro 
translates ‘consists of,” there is in the text a descriptiv 
ablativ with modifying adjectiv; where he translates “are,” 
or “‘is,” we find, in five plases, predicates nominativ and in 
two, descriptiv ablativs, which woud suggest that Munro rote 
“consists of,” rather from an acquired “translation habit” 
than because he desired to imply any differense in meaning 
between the two words; and this conjecture is borne out by 
the fact that in the two identical frazes, 


601 id nimirum sine partibus extat 
et minima constat natura nec fuit umquam 
per se secretum neque posthac esse valebit 


and 624 fateare necessest 
esse ea quae nullis iam praedita partibus extent 
et minima constent natura, 


he translates the first “consists of a least nature”? and the 
second “are of a least nature.” In both cases he is speak- 
ing of atoms ( primordia rerum). Itis furthermore plain from 
the folloing passage that other motivs than the meaning of 
constare determined the choise of words on the part of Lu- 
cretius also: 


1 The quoted words ar Munro’s translations. 
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520 tum porro si nihil esset quod inane vocaret, 
omne /orez¢ solidum ; nisi contra corpora certa 
essent quae loca complerent quaecumque tenerent 
omne quod est, spatium vacuum coms/arez¢ inane, 


in which the parallelism between fovet and conustaret is com- 
plete and the meaning identical. Munro translates both 
“would be.” 

The copulativ forse of constare is mentiond by Burges in 
Thesaurus L. L., tv, col. 530. 


Lucretius, 1, 581 at quoniam fragili natura praedita constant, 
584 quoniam generatim reddita finis 
crescendi rebus constat vitamque tenendi, 


show furthermore that this verb has not only taken on copu- 
lativ meaning, but has also enterd upon the erlier stages of 
development into an auxiliary verb. 

Costar, the Spanish derivativ of coustare, is used as an 
equivalent of 547 and estar. Hanssen, of. czz., p. 43, remarks 
of the various “concrete” equivalents of the copula: “zu 
deren Gebrauch das Spanische in hohem Grade neigt.” 4 

(2) The Russian equivalent of constare is sostotat', which, 
however, is a durativ formation. It is extremely commun 
both in the ritten and the spoken language in the meaning ‘to 
be.’ (The prefix so- is the semasiological equivalent of Eng- 
lish wth.) Examples: Vse sostozt blagopoluchno, ‘ All is 
favorable’; Zdés’ sostozt blizhe, ‘This way it’s nearer’ (both 
from conversation); Klarens L. M. sostozt profesorom v uni- 
versiteté Michigana “Ὁ. L. M. is professor . . .’ (from a letter of 
introduction). Note that the predicate pvofesorom is in the in- 
strumental case. Quantities of illustrations can be gatherd 
from the Russian daily newspapers. It is frequently used, as 
in the last case abovy, in stating sumone’s profession, occupa- 
tion or position. In the folloing sentense from Tolstoi’s What 
is Art (Moscow ed., p. 370), Effekty sostoiat preimushchestvo 
v kontrastakh, ‘Emotional effects lie chiefly in contrasts,’ it 
occurs with a slitely different connotation in connection with 


11 am indetted to my colleag, Prof. C. P. Wagner, for the Spanish material 
containd in this paper. 
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the preposition τ, ‘in.’ The reflexiv form sostozat'sza is also 
extremely commun. | 

(3) A reduplicated form appears in Latin consistere. See 
Apuleius, Met. vim, 20, Nepos meus... in extremo vitae iam 
periculo conszstit, ‘. . . is in great danger of dying.’ In one of 
the present riter’s manuscripts is found the sentense, ‘ The 
sentense proper consists in the organization of this indefinit 
mas of thot and feeling....’ The words consists in ar 
striken out and abov them is ritten the word zs. 

(4) A fourth tipe of compound with the preposition so is 
met with in the sentense: Osnovaia tsifra predél’/nago biud- 
zheta sostabliaet 336,110,000 rublei, ‘The basal figure of the 
budget is 336,110,000 rubles.’ — Guchkov, Speech deliverd in 
the Russian duma. (See Réch', 5/28/1908.) 

In this connection may be mentiond another compound of 
thissame causativ form, predstaviiat! sobot (likewise a reflexiv), 
corresponding closely in formation to destehen and meaning 
‘presents in itself,’ lit. ‘ with itself,’ sodoz being an instrumental. 
Its copulativ meaning appears in such sentenses as Zemlia 
predstavliaet sobot spliusnutyi u poliusov shar, ‘The erth is a 
sfere flattend at the poles.’ Note that, even tho the predicate 
word sar may be accusativ as far as its form is consernd, that 
fact does not preclude its interpretation as a predicate noun. 
We hav seen abov that oblique cases not infrequently occur 
as predicat “nominativs.’”’ The sentense quoted is a formal 
definition, and indeed this verb as a copula does usually giv a 
slitely formal tone to its sentense. This is notisable also in 
the folloing : Serbiia predstavliaet sobot tipichnoe krestianskoe 
tsarstvo. — Novoe Vremia, No. 13163. English form has a 
corresponding meaning in such sentenses as ‘‘ The book that 
forms the subject of this review....’’ Similarly the word 
constitute in the clause “‘ which hav constituted the main idea 
in most definitions of a sentense,” where constztuted has bin 
substituted for 427 of the original draft. In Dutch doet zich 
voor is used as a copula with the predicate nominativ.! 


1 Mr. John Muyskens has furnisht me with considerable material illustrating 
Dutch usage. Grateful aknowledgment is here made for the same. 
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Other compounds of the verb ‘stand’ ar erfatin the pas- 
sages from Lucretius sited abov (p. 181), where Munro trans- 
lates “is,” and exrstztzt in Nepos, 7zmoleon, 1,01, Sine dubio 
magnus omnium iudicio hic vir ers¢z/7t . . . ‘was great’; cf. 
Milt. 5, 5, and Tacitus, Dialog, 16 end. 


2. Verbs meaning ‘sit’ 


The action simbolized by these verbs, like that of verbs 
meaning ‘stand,’ is most naturally and most communly viewd 
in its durativ aspect, in which case it carries the connotation 
of continuous existense, abiding, which is also usually to be 
found in the copula. This commun element of meaning facil- 
itates the development of such verbs into copulas, altho they 
appear to be far les frequently and les widely used in this 
way than ar words meaning ‘stand.’ Samyantrito ’yam @st¢e 
rathah ‘ My chariot is halted’ (insipient auxilary ?)— Kalidasa, 
Cakuntala, 100, 21; Alta sedent civilis volnera dextrae ‘ Deep 
ar the wounds of sivil war’ (erlier meaning of the verb partly 
preservd: ‘deep-seated’)— Lucan, Pharsalia, 1, 22; Na 
telégé sidit medvéd’ ‘A bear is in the wagon’ —Leo Tolstoi, 
Medvid' na povoské,; On sidit golodnyi, bez grosha! ‘He is 
hungry, penniles’; On sidit v tiurmé ‘He is in prison.’ In 
connection with what is sed abov conserning the bearing of 
modality on the development of the copulativ verb it is impor- 
tant to note that the perfectiv form of this verb does not hav 
the meaning of the copula. | 


3. Verbs meaning ‘le, ‘lean’ 


These verbs ar akin in meaning with the two classes 
alreddy sited, inasmuch as they also imply a continuous, rela- 
tivly unchanging state and ar, accordingly, mostly viewd in 
their progressiv aspects. The usage of /ze in English appears 
to be quite limited as to the range of situations in which it 
occurs, being found chiefly in connection with predicate 
frazes containing prepozitions indicating plase relations. 

1 Ovsianiko-Kulikovski sites these two sentenses as examples of “ true” copu- 


las in contrast with the same verb in the sentense On sidi¢# v komnate ‘ He is sit- 
ting in the room.’ However, On sidi¢ doma means simply ‘ He is at home.’ 
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Examples: The connection between Nahuatl and Indo-Eu- 
ropean /ies within the range of possibility; The reazon ap- 
pears to /ze in the fact that ...; He /ay two years in 
prizon. Wecan say with practically no differense in mean- 
ing either: The greatest charm of his companionship was 
the atmosfere of ... or... charm /ay zw the atmosfere 
of ... The Russian sentense No délo v tom woud be trans- 
lated by probably eight out of ten persons ‘but the main 
point /zes zu this, that’ or ‘. . . zs that.’ Quite commun is 
Russian /ezhat' in this meaning, as is also Dutch /iggen, e.g., 
Hij legt ziek ‘He was sick.’ See the sentense sited abov in 
the passage taken from Ovsianiko-Kulikovski’s grammar. 
The Bohtlingk-Roth dictionary quotes Sanscrit ¢rayate ‘lie, 
lean’ in the meaning “sich befinden in.” Cognate with this 
is Armenian /izzm ‘to be,’ which occurs in the prezent and 
imperfect subjunctiv and the future forms. Hiibschmann, 
Armenische Grammatik, ter Theil, p. 451, unjustifiably 
douts this connection on the ground of the meaning. The 
other forms of the Armenian copula ar supplied from the 
same sourse as es/, ἐστίν, 7st and Zs. 


4. Verbs meaning ‘remain’ 


The idea of continuous abiding, which we noted as a con- 
notation of the three classes of verbs just discust, appears as 
the predominating element of meaning in ‘remain.’ The 
differense between ‘be’ and ‘remain’ is one of minor con- 
notations. Gothic wzsaz ‘remain, abide, be,’ is cognate with 
Sanscrit vasate and ment originally ‘dwel, remain.’ Its 
prezent day cognates ar numerous in all the Germanic lan- 
guages, ¢4g., Eng. was, were, German war, gewesen, etc. 
Akin to it ar the Irish nouns /fezss and foss, both meaning 
‘rest.’ With it is also related Armenian goy ‘ist, existiert, 
ist vorhanden.’ The English usage is illustrated by the sen- 
tense It must, however, be admitted that the choise between 
the two aspects, definit and indefinit, vemazns one of the most 
obstinate difficulties of Russian. — Harper’s English edition 
of Boyer and Speranski’s Russian Reader, p. 245. The usage 
may be du here to the influense of the French reste of the 
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original. In clozing a letter, we say, indifferently, “I am 
yurs truly,” or “I remain yurs truly.” Russian ostavat' sia 
ostat'sia supplies abundant evidense. The Stockholm pease 
conferense last year past resolutions expressing its simpathy 
for Finland in her Russian troubles. A Russian newspaper 
makes a member of the congres say to a Finnish member fa 
nadéius’, chto vy ostanetes' dovol’'ny, ‘I trust that yu will be 
satisfied.’ Perhaps the language used was French, in which 
case vesterez may hav bin responsible for this example also. 
In any case ostat'sia is commun in this usage, being sited by 
Ovsianiko-Kulikovski as a “semisignificant” copula; cf. 
ΠΤ, Ν. Tolstoi, Okhota pushche Nevolt (3d Reader, p. 24) and 
Andreev, Zhizn' Cheloveka, 1. c. Dutch: War blijft 217 toch 
‘where ar you anyhow?’ —‘ wo d/ezben Sie doch?’ German: 
Wo d/ezb¢ das denn versteckt ? ‘where is it hidden ?’ 


5. Verbs meaning ‘go’ or ‘walk’ 


All the words heretofore discust imply a state of rest. We 
pas now to verbs of motion. Many of the best examples ar 
found in Russian, the verb in question being khodit': Vse 
Mikheich starostoi khodit ‘ Mikheich is (lit. ‘ goes’) stil bailif 
—L.N. Tolstoi, 77khon « Malan' la, p. 143; Anna Andreevna 
khodila kak poteriannaia. ‘A. A. was as tho distracted.’ — 
Dostoevski, Unzzh. 1 Oskorb, p. 21. Commodian, the erly 
Christian versifier, has venzve = esse in the sentense Vezzt¢ inops 
animi, lapidem pro filio sorpsit ‘He was a fool: he swallowd 
a stone insted of his son.’ Convento is a copula in late Latin. 
Cognates of venzzre occur as copulas in Irish, Cimric, Breton 
and Cornish. A derivativ of venzre is found in Spanish: 
Senorita yo vengo muerta ‘I am ded tired’ — Moratin, 47/ sz 
de las vias, act ul, sc. 16. So vendra bueno ‘wil be wel,’ 
act 1, sc. 9. Cf. Italian Come va? Similarly Latin ¢o in the 
passage, Plautus, Az/a/aria, 721, Male perditus pessume orna- 
tus co ‘I am ina sorry plite.’ Stokes A/tkeltischer Sprach- 
schatz, p. 25, in defining primitiv Celtic e¢mz (= Skr. emz, 
Greek εἶμι, Latin eo, all meaning ‘ go’), uses the expression 
‘(gehe), bin.’ Returning to Spanish we find anzdar and 
27 (Latin 276): Quién sabe donde andard ‘Who knows 
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where he will be’ — Nufiez del Arce, E/ Haz de Lena, 1, 1. 
. tha derecho come un huso ‘He was as strait as a 
distaf’— Valera, Dofia Luz, p. 27; cf. Don Quixote, part 
2, ch. 36, buen caballero me zda. Greek πέλομαι is commun 
as acopulain Homer. It is durativ in meaning, refering to 
a condition which abides for sum time. Like Italian come va? 
sited abov is Dutch Hoe gaat het? Hoe gaat het u? Het 
gaat wel. ‘How goes it? How ar yu? It is wel’; cf. 
German Wie geht’s? It shoud be borne in mind when deal- 
ing with such frazes as these, that many of them hav made 
more or les progres toward the same goal which English 
farewel has reacht, that is, the individual words hav either 
partly or wholly lost their distinctiv meaning and the fraze 
as a whole has cum to stand for a single sumwhat simple 
situation or mental state; so that it is not always possible to 
compare, e.g., gaat in Het gaat wel with zs in 72 zs wel. 

Of kindred meaning is Arabic sara ‘travel,’ which takes 
on the meaning ‘becum’ and may thus be described rufly as 
the terminativ aspect of the substantiv verb. Of like mean- 
ing is Greek ἥκω ‘arrive,’ which is used by the Greek drama- 
ists as a copula (see Jebb’s note on Sophocles, Oedipus 
Tyrannus, 905). Here, also, belong Spanish //egar (Latin, 
plicare) ‘arrive’ and Russian prikhodit'sia, a compound, 
reflexiv verb) ‘arrive’ which is widely used in the popular 
language in such sentenses as: On mné prikhoditsia diadeiu 
‘He is my uncle.’ I noted in A. Kondratiev the sentense, 
Kogda Aleksei podros, emu ochividno bylo, kto prikhoditsia 
ego ottsom ‘When Alexis grew up, it became apparent to 
him who his father was.’ — Gazetta Rech', no. 226, 1910. 

In this fifth group we may also include Spanish seguzr 
(Latin seguz) ‘follo’ as a durativ verb. Como szgue usted? 
Sigo muy débil ‘How ar yu? I am very weak.’ JMJarchar 
also is sed to be so used. 


6. Verb meaning ‘ fall’ 


I hav found only one verb of this meaning, used strictly 
as a copula, Dutch va//en, as in the sentense Ik va/ wat driftig 
‘I am a little hot-heded.’ However, as a substantiv verb 
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employd in existential judgments, Russian popadat' sia (iter- 
ativ and flexiv) is very commun: I popadaiutsia iadovityia 
(sc. mukhi) ‘and there ar poizonous (sc. insects)’ = ‘Es gzedt 
giftige. ’ 


7. Verbs meaning ‘ revolv, turn about’ 


The best example of this group is German werden ‘ becum, 
be’ and its cognates in the other Germanic languages, includ 
ing English worth (now obsolete), familiar from Sir Walter 
Scott's Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, that... 
(Lady of the Lake). It is akin to Sanscrit vartate ‘turn,’ 
Latin vertitur ‘revolv’ and Russian vereteno ‘spindle’ and 
vertly ‘auger.’ In Sanscrit the simple verb vartate as wel as 
its compounds abhivartate, pravartate and samvartate ar all 
uzed as copulas. The last mentiond appears to hav past thru 
the stages of meaning ‘turn out,’ ‘becum,’ ‘be.’ In Latin 
the intensiv versari is occasionally met with in Cicero 
and Caesar in a sense hardly distinguishable from the copula, 
e.g. Minturnenses... aeterna in laude versantur— pro Plane. 
26; cf. 2 Cat. 2, 23 and Caesar 8, C. 1m, 110, quod in simili 
culpa versabantur. 

I hav notist only one verb of more violent fizical motion 
approaching the copulain meaning. This is the Russian re- 
flexiv przkinut'sza, lit. ‘thro or hurl onesself.’ Its usual mean- 
ing is ‘pretend.’ The terminatiy, perfectiv forse given to it 
by the preposition 272 implying the attainment of a goal 
appears to hav led to the meaning ‘ becum,’ furtherthan which 
it seems not to have gone. Illustration: On prikinulsia ogor- 
chennym ‘ He became embitterd ’ — Griboedov, Gore ot Uma, 
p. 29. For the perfectiv modality compare stanu ‘becum’ in © 
group I. 


8. Verbs meaning ‘cro, ‘be born’ 
; o ᾽ 


While the verbs previously sited imply merely a temporary 
change in the state or relationships of the subject, these verbs 
imply a permanent change, inasmuch as there is no return to 
the former condition. There appears to be complete agree- 
ment among comparativ filologists that English de, German 
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bin, ‘I am,’ Irish dz” ‘I am,’ and other Celtic copulas, Latin 
fui, fore, etc., Lithuanian d2¢7 ‘he was,’ Russian dudu ‘I will 
be,’ Old Bulgarian γί (subjunctiv), and Sanscrit dsavati or 
bhavate (passiv bhiiyate and occasionally bhiyatz) ar akin to 
Greek vo, ‘gro’ and Albanian dz” ‘sprout,’ and that the 
ansestors of these words ment ‘gro.’ Latin fo ‘ becum’ also 
belongs here and not with Sanscrit dhiyate passive of dha- 
‘put, do’ (see von Planta, Grammattk, U1, p. 252). 

Closely akin with these words in meaning ar thoze meaning 
‘be born,’ which ar found as copulas. Examples: Rakto hi 
jayate bhogyah ‘A lover is to be enjoyd’ — Panchatantra, 1, 
155. Greek γέγνεται is very commonly so uzed and occurs in 
the past tenses in existential judgments, so also its com- 
pound παραγίγνεται ‘be at hand’ (cf. Russian prikhodit' sia 
‘arrive’ ‘occur’). See Xenophon, Azad. 1, το, 7, ᾿Επισθένης 

. ἐλέγετο φρόνιμος γενέσθαι ‘Episthenes was sed to be | 
prudent.’ In Latin zatus est has enterd upon the same path 
of development. 


9. Verbs meaning ‘liv’ 


In various languages the ideas ‘be alive’ and ‘pas one’s 
life’ ar exprest by the same verb, as in English “ He stil 
livs” and “ He livs happily.” 

The latter idea, involving, as it usually does, the durativ 
aspect of the verb and implying existense in the midst of 
varying surroundings, is particularly wel adapted to use as a 
copula. When a Russian inquires conserning the helth of a 
frend or acquaintanse, he ordinarily says “Kak vy pozhivaete ?” 
or “ Kak shivesh' ?” both meaning “ How ar yu?” the latter 
having a sumwhat more familiar tone.! In the sentense He 

livs in perpetual fear of punishment, /zvs approaches the 
copula in meaning. An admirable Russian example is found 
in the folloing anser of a messenger, who carries a valuable 
document, to one who inquires where it is. The latter says 
“A bumaga!” ‘But the paper?’ The anser cums “ Ona za 
pazukhoi u menia zhivet” ‘It’s in my blous,’ lit. ‘It /vs in 


1See the remark under group 5 conserning Dutch Hoe gaat het ? and German 
Wie geht ’s ? 
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my blous.’ So Latin vivo: Si non mecum aetatem egisset, 
hodie stulta vzveret, ‘If she hadn’t past her life with me, she’d 
be a fool today’ — Plautus, 271. Glor. 1320; cf. Horace, Sat. 
I, 6, 70, vivo carus amicis; Catullus, 10, 32, molesta vzvzs. 
Very close to this word in meaning ar va/eo and vigeo, both 
meaning ‘be strong, flourish’ and both occasionally used as 
copulas. Note also Spanish Veiame precisado a vzvzr con la 
mayor cautela — Gz/ Blas, ch. vil. 


10. Verbs meaning ‘appear, ‘be seen’ 


The best example of this group is the Russian reflexiv 
taviiat' sia (perfectiv form javit' sia) ‘appear, sho onesself,’ cog- 
nate with Sanscrit @vzs ‘manifest,’ αἰσθάνομαι ‘perseve,’ 
aiw ‘hear,’ Latin audio ‘I hear.’ It has cum to be one 
of the most widely uzed copulas in the Russian language. 
. The predicate noun or adjectiv uzed in connection with it is 
usually put in the instrumental case. The predicate com- 
munly opens the sentense, the verb follos and is in turn follod 
by the subject. There ar, however, many exseptions to this 
rule. Opasnym orudiem... tavliaetsia prabo davat! obrazo- 
banie ‘A dangerous weapon is the rite to provide education Ὁ 
—Falborg, Vseob. obraz. v Rossii, p. 29 (predicate noun). 
Morgan Shuster zav/iatsta chinovnikom persidskoi sluzhby, 
‘M. S. is an official in the Persian servis’ — Novoe Vremia 
no. 12832 (editorial). V kachestvé lektorov javliaiutsia vse 
litsa podvergshiiasia. ... ‘In the capasity of lectors ar all 
persons who hav enterd upon... ’—Falborg, of. czt., p. 390 
(prepositional fraze as predicate). Other kinds of predicativ 
expressions also occur. Altho the word is uzed chiefly in 
timeles statements (e.g. in general truths), it occurs also in 
the prezent, past and future, in both the imperfectiv and per- 
fectiv aspects and with the “subjunctiv” participle @y. San- 
scrit vidyate (cognate with Greek fidov,! Latin vzdeo, English 
wit), a passiv form, is one of the most widely uzed words of 
this group. It appears mainly in negativ sentenses, as: 
Nasato vidyate bhavo, nabhavo vidyate satah ‘non-existent is 


1See note on group II. 
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the unreal, not unexistent is the real’ — Lhagavadgita, 2, 16; 
see also Hitopadega, 1, 75; Nala Episode, 26, 5 (cf. 17, 5). It 
is uzed as a substantiv verb, ¢.¢. Bhagavadgitda, 2, 40 nehabhi- 
kramanacgo ’sti pratyavayo na vidyate ‘There is no los of 
effort nor is there transgression.’ Observ that here the word 
stands in complete correlation with asz (’stz) both in construc- 
tion and meaning. Two other Sanscrit words meaning ‘see’ 
and having occasionally copulativ meaning ar drcyate and 
laksate (= φαίνεται wv). In the English sentense, “In the 
noun fuer the e of the nominativ appears thruout, while 
in ager it is found only in the nominativ case,” appears ap- 
proaches the copula in meaning. I am informd by a colleag 
that Greek φαίνεται is so uzed in the tragedians, but hav 
found no examples. In this category belong also δείκνυμι, 
which, however, is so uzed only in the passive voise. Russian 
okazat'sta (reflexiv) ‘sho onesself, appear’ is a compound of 
kazat'sia ‘appear, seem’ and cognate with Sanscrit aagya 
‘gazing’ and kacate ‘gleam, shine.’ Examples of its copu- 
lativ use ar Vsia eta massa tsénostei ofazalas'’ sméshannoi 
ogrudoiu ‘All this mas of valuables was (we shoud say in 
English.“ formd”) a confuzd heap’ — Novoe Vremia, 12825 ; 
vse eto okazalos’ pustiakami ‘ All this was rubbish.’ Consern- 
ing okazat' sta Boyer and Speranski, of. czt., say “‘In most 
cases it woud probably be rong to translate this word by any 
other word than ‘be.’” We may conclude this list with Spanish 
mostrarse (Latin se monstrare) ‘sho onesself’ as in the 
example: Hasta el leédn se mostré manso ‘ Even the lion was 
gentle ’— Bello-Cuervo, Gramdtica Cast., Notas, p. 30, and 
Dutch schijnen and dlijken meaning ‘seem’ and ‘appear’ re- 
spectivly: Hij blijkt eerlijkt ‘He is honest.’ 


11. Verbs meaning ‘find’ 


This group is also best represented by a Russian verb, 
nakhodit'sia (reflexiv) ‘find’ a compound of za ‘upon’ and 
khodit' ‘go,’ ‘cum,’ ‘ walk’ and hense corresponding in forma- 
tion to Latin zz-venire and shoing the same development of 
meaning as English find onesself and be found used with 
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predicativ expressions.* Nakhodit'sia is uzed chiefly with 
predicate expressions in the form of frazes indicating the 
plase, state or conditions in which the subject “ finds. itself.” 
Examples: . . . vysoty xakhodivshetsia v polu versty ot go- 
roda ‘. . . an eminense which was (lit. finding itself) half 
a kilometer from the sity’ — Pushkin, Kapitanskata Dochka, 
ch. 7. So, also, M. Gor'kii xakhodivshitsia v Italii ‘ Gorki, 
who is in Italy.’ Similarly zakhodit'sia v sviazi s etim ‘in 
connection with this,’ v luchshim polozhenii ‘in a better situa- 
tion,’ pod controlem ‘ under control,’ etc. Latin zzvenzor and 
reperior ar sed to be so uzed especially in the perfect passiv, 
but I hav found only cases in which they ar uzed as substan- 
tiv verbs, Caesar, B.G.1, 52, 4, rveperti sunt complures qui. . . 
‘there were several who’; cf. Cicero, 270 Sest. 109; haec sola 
tmventa est causa in qua, ‘this is the only case in which’; 
Cicero, 222 Cat. 4. In Greek εὕρισκω ‘find’ is found in the aorist 
passiv in two passages in Sophocles’ Azar: 

κεῖνος δ᾽ am’ οἴκων εὐθὺς ἐξορμώμενος 

ἄνους καλῶς λέγοντος ἡ ὑρέθη πατρός (763) 

κλέπτης γὰρ αὔτου ψηφοποιὸς ἡὑρέθης (1135). 


Here belong also German Wie Jdefinden Sie sich? ‘How ar 
yu? and Spanish #adllarse and encontrarse. Example: hadlar- 
se infermo ‘to be weak’ (mentiond by Hannsen, p. 43). Eng- 
lish: The ultimate sourses of these changes av the variations 
of sound and meaning in the speech of the individual] — 
Peck’s Websterian Dictionary, p. 7. In the author’s manv- 
script the sentense ran “changes ar found in” and was 
alterd by the author to read as abov. 


12. Verbs meaning ‘giv’ and ‘hav’ 


For the most part verbs of these meanings hav not gone 
further in their development than the stage of the substantiv 


1 Sanscrit vidyate mite hav bin included in this group, sinse it is plain that it 
may be regarded as the passiv form corresponding to the prezent form vindazi 
‘he finds’ as wel as to the present form ve¢éi ‘he knows.’ The older meaning 
‘sees’ of this verb is found sporadically in Sanscrit. It seems, on the whole, 
more plausible that the meaning ‘ de’ developt from the meaning ‘find’ rather 
than directly from the meaning ‘see.’ 
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verb ‘there ar,’ ‘exist.’ They ar represented by Russian 
tmet' sta (cognate with Latin emere ‘take,’ ‘buy’): Nichegone 
imetsia ‘There is nothing,’ ‘ Es ist nichts vorhanden > Inikh 
ne iméiutsia ‘There ar no others,’ ‘Es gieb¢ keine anderen’; 
U nego svoi prichiny iméiutsia ‘He has his reasons,’ ‘ Ei 
sunt causae.’ IJmét'sia is so uzed both in the present and the 
past tenses and the progressiv future form. Modern Greek 
ἔχει is its nearly exact equivalent especially in the frazes 
θὲν ἔχει ‘ There is not,’ ἔχει ‘ There is,’ and καλῶς ἔχει ‘It is 
wel,’ or ‘good.’! The fact that these two expressions ar com- 
munly uzed in ansers as equivalents to ‘no’ and ‘yes’ shows 
that the note on group 5 applies in sum cases to this word. 
Priscian quotes εὐσεβῶς ἔχει ‘zs reverent’ from Demosthenes. 
Nearer to the tru copulativ forse is Latin se dare in sentenses 
of the tipe, Ita. dat se ‘So it is’ (see Terence, Hec. 380; 
Cicero, de Nat. Deor. u, 66; Livy, xxvitt, 5; and compare 
German Es verhdlt sich so). Russian dano (past partisiple, 
passiv) is stil in the substantiv stage: .. . vo vsiakoi glagolnoi 
forme dano ukazanie no deiatelia ‘. . . in every verbal form 
there is a referense to the agent’ — Ovsianiko-Kul., Szztakszs, 
Ρ. 40. Dano is a perfectiv form and has undergone the same 
shift of meaning that is mentiond in connection with the verb 
stanu in group I, in which the senter of interest is transferd 
from the action itself to the resultant state. 

In the Innuit language is found a close parallel to hadet 
and ἔχει. As Innuit does not make use of adverbs as a part 
of speech, it abounds in verbal infixes which ar the charac- 
teristic marks of the so-calld Innuit modes.? The first mood, 
having the infix -zgkd- or mgk-, forms the third person singular 
in -ugkatok and the first person in -ngkdtod, e.g. chimringkatod 
‘I hava sled’ (kémré ‘sled’) but kittét Awigtingkatok ‘ There 
is a river in front of them’ (Aw? ‘river ’). 


1 Cf. Terence, Phormio, 429, bene tibi λαδεγιέ principia, on which the scholiast 
(apud Schlee, p. 63, 15) remarks: id est sunt, nam habere pro esse ponitur inter- 
dum secundum Priscianum de constructione [1I, 397]. 

2 Theze correspond in part to “moods,” in part to aspect (Actionsarten) and 
in part to other tipes of expression, 
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13. Miscellaneous Verbs 


Under this caption ar included a number of verbs of vari- 
ous meanings, on which too little material has bin accumu- 
lated to admit of detaild study. 

‘Be left. Akirtir maranad ati vicyate ‘ Dishonor is worse 
than deth’— Bhagavadgita, 2,34. Spanish: Se partid alegre 
‘He was happy’; so also marcharse ‘to leav.’ 

‘ Be deep.’ ἩΡΈΕΥ: étok ‘It is deep,’ or ‘It is,’ e.g. Agi- 
yum étdk ‘ God is.’ 

‘To act.’ Innuit: péigfia ‘I am Poe pétinok ‘the do- 
ing, péigwoa ‘I am, I exist.’ Russian sdé/at'sza means 
‘becum.’ 

‘To begin.’ Greek (Modern): θὲν ὑπάρχει, equivalent to 
θὲν ἔχει, θὲν εἶναι, ‘ There is not.’ 

‘To touch.’ Latin: contingere. See Gesta apud Zenopht- 
‘lum in Ziwza’s edition of Optatus, index. 

‘To serv.’ Russian: Iskhodnoi tochkoi s/uzhzt vopros ὁ 
Dardanellakh ‘The problem of the Dardanelles is the starting 
point.’ 

‘To reseve.’ Russian: Kartina déiatel’/nosti {apontsev Vv 
Koreé za 1903-1909 gody poluchaetsia ves'ma razlichnaia 
‘The picture of the activity of the Japanese in Korea . . . is 
extremely varied.’ 

‘To hold.’ Russian: Moroz vse derzhal krepkii ‘ The cold 
stil remaind (2.6. was) intense’ — Leo Tolstoi, Okhota pushche 
Nevoli (p. 25 of T.’s 4th Reader). The reflexiv form derzhat'- 
sta is the more usual literary form. 

Altho it is not the purpose of the prezent paper to enter 
upon a discussion of the nature of the copulativ verb, there 
ar one or two points that must be toucht upon. The tradi- 
tional views of the older, formal logicians on the subject of 
the judgment were caracterized by the analysis of the judg- 
ment into three distinct and separate parts ; subject, predicate 
and copula, and the assumption of a relationship between the 
subject and the predicate, of which relationship the copula 
was regarded as the simbol. As is well known, the trend of 
prezent sicology and logic has bin toward the lessening of 
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emfasis laid on the differense and distinctnes of the subject 
and. the predicate, and more and more stres has cum to be 
laid on the unity of the judgment as a mental proses — on 
what may with a considerable degree of propriety be desig- 
nated as the two-in-one-ness of the subject and predicate. It 
has bin repeatedly asserted, and so faras I no, the assertion 
has past unchallenged, that linguistic forms marking off sub- 
ject and predicate as two different categories were responsible 
for the older, misguided view of the judgment as a mental 
proses. I think, however, that a careful examination of the 
linguistic categories of subject and predicate, and especially a 
more careful examination of the copulativ verb, wil sho that 
the trouble has lain not in the forms of language but in the 
logicians’ interpretation of them; and that in reality there ar 
to be found in these forms many indications of the essential 
unity, the two-in-one-ness, of the subject and predicate. We 
merely refer without discussion to the patent facts, that in 
many inflected languages the plural suffix of the verb does 
not indicate the plurality of the verb at all, but rather that of 
the subject, and that in such languages the subject and the 
verbal predicate ar communly fuzed into one inseparable 
form, as, for example, dco, ‘I say.’ In German colloquial lan- 
guage also zwez//st du ‘wilyu’ has becum wié//ste, to which a du 
is frequently added. At the beginning of this paper Wilhelm 
Wundt was quoted as holding that the copula by nature 
(“seinem ganzen Wesen nach’’) belongs to the predicate. 
That this is at least not universally tru is shone by the exist- 
ense of the pronominal and interjectional copulas sited abov. 
On the contrary there ar proofs that it is communly very 
closely associated with the subject. For example, in the vast 
majority of cases the verbal copulas discust in this paper ar 
developt out of mzddle verbs. In the abov groups we find: 
stand, stat’, stotat', sostoiatsia, stavat', stare, constare, costar, 
. consistere, etc., aste, sedere, sidit', crayate, lintm, lie, legen, re- 
main, blijven, διαμένω, manet, vasate, wisan, wesen, goy, Was, 
ostat'sia, khodit', sara, venire, venirse, ire, irse, incedere, 
andar, πέλομαι, ἥκω, llegar, prikhodit'sia, seguir, fallen, 
popadat' sia, vartate, vertitur, versari, prikinut' sia, worth, be, bin, 
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biti, etc., jayate, γίγνεται, zhit', pozhivat', vivere, etc., javiiat - 
sia, mostrarse, φαίνεται, vidyate, drksate, laksate, nakhodit'sia, 
εὑρίσκεται, Sich befinden, encontrarse, hallarse, ‘mét' sia, se dare, 
habere, se habere, ricyate, étik, gwod, sluzhit', nazyvat' sta, 
ispolnit' sia, dovodit'sia, contingere, -ngki-, derzhat'. If those 
not listed here but mentiond in the course of the paper, and 
also the verbs cognate with these but not mentiond in the 
paper, were added to this list, the total number of middle verbs 
woud considerably exsede 100. As we ar interested mainly 
in the meaning of the words, and not particularly in their 
forms, we use the word “middle” in a broad sense, including 
under it also reflexivs and, in fact, all verbs the action of which 
either consists in sum alteration or transformation of the sub- 
ject or else involvs or effects sum minor change in it, —which 
change, small tho it be, nevertheles engages prominently 
the attention and thus plays an important part in the sentense. 
Such verbs, middle in meaning, tho not in form, ar: stand, 
lie, lean, liv, etc. It is self-evident that this clas of verbs not 
only do not belong “ihrem ganzen Wesen nach”’ to the predi- 
cate, as Wundt asserts, but by their very nature they look 
directly back to the subject, and so keep the attention 
senterd upon it. They ar thus admirably adapted to expres 
the two-in-one-ness of the subject and predicate, or rather of 
the judgment. In Russian particularly the reflexivs ar much 
in evidense (the verbs ending in -sza, a worn-down reflexiv 
pronoun), while in Sanscrit the regular middles predominate. 
English zs (222, est, ἐστίν, astz, etc.) has not bin discust in this 
paper, sinse it so erly developt into a copula that clear evi- 
dense of its previous meanings has bin lost. It has bin thot, 
however, to be akin to Sanscrit vasate ‘dwel’ or Sanscrit 
asus ‘breth’ ‘breathing,’ both of which ideas ar middle in 
nature. 

Another point brot out by the abov material conserns the 
part playd by belief in the judgment proses. Brentano, as 
is wel known, makes belief identical with the judgment. 
Mark Baldwin, folloing him, asserts that the copula is the 
special linguistic form in which this element of belief finds 
expresion. From the linguist’s point of view this theory of 
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Baldwin’s does not appear to be tenable, at least in the form 
which woud assert belief to find its chief expression or sim- 
bolization in the copula, and which woud assert that in all 
cases the copula affirms this element of belief, at least in 
sum degree. The folloing considerations make against the 
Brentano-Baldwin view: (1) There ar, as we hav seen abov, 
countles instanses in which there is no specific form (in the 
sense of special movements of the vocal organs represented 
by alfabetical signs) thru which the copulativ element finds 
expression. In fact, from all the evidense accessible to lin- 
guists it woud appear that the copula is a comparativly late 
development in language; as, indeed, we shoud expect from 
its hily abstract character. It is especially among peoples 
whose thinking is of a concrete tipe that we find specific 
forms of copulativ expressions least developt. (2) Of exist- 
ing or adequately testified copulas there ar only two tipes 
(z.e. those included under paragrafs (3) and (4) at the begin- 
ning of this paper) and those comparativly rare ones, which 
appear to be especially fitted to expres the “‘ belief’’ element. 
These ar the imperativ and the demonstrativ copulas voz/a, 
voict, on-zhe, ved', etc. Russian e/o is in origin a reinforst 
demonstrativ, while the zhe of on-zhe is identified by filologists 
with the Sanscrit particle 4z. All three of these hav a strong 
asseverativ forse, which fully comports with the feeling of 
belief even in its more intense form which we call conviction. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that according to 


‘Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 13, the copula is regularly 


left unexprest in sertain tipes of sentenses in which ἀξ 
appears. The same is tru of sentenses containing the Greek, 
verbal in -réos or the Sanscrit gerundiv in -yas. See Delbriick, 
op. cit., p. 397), both of which express nesessity, inevitability, 
and hense a strong conviction. A mild belief is also connoted 
in the words meaning ‘appear’ (note especially the English 
word apparently). Yet even in these last cases (the gerundivs 
and verbals) it does not nesessarily follo that the idea of con- 
viction is the motiv that determins the non-use of the copula 
(really auxiliary). It finds no use in innumerable other cases 
in other languages under sircumstances in which the ‘ belief’ 
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element can play no prominent part. Instanses wil occur to 
every one. (3) On the other hand, if this element of belief, 
as a constant and distinctivly characteristic element of the 
judgment, finds its specific expression in the copula, we shoud 
expect the copula to sho sum clear indications of the fact as a 
general rule and not merely in special cases. Of course no 
one woud deny the element of belief does usually enter as a 
factor into judgments. When we speak, our hearers instinc- 
tivly assume, in the absense of evidense to the contrary, that 
we do believ, or at least wish to imply that we do. The very 
fact that we speak implies it. When the copulativ expression 
is absent, as in the passage from Ham/et sited at the beginning 
of this paper, our belief finds not les vigorous expression. 
In fact, it appears as a rule to be diffused thruout the 
sentense insted of being confined to any one word. It is ex- 
prest in a greater degree by the firmnes of utteranse, facial 
expression and gestures. This “ diffuse” expression of the 
belief element comports, we may remark insidentally, with 
the notion of the unity of the judgment. 

In the course of this paper mention has bin made several 
times of the part playd by modality in the development of 
the copula. With few exseptions the verbs discust ar- such 
as we view most naturally in their progressiv or durativ 
aspects. It is also worthy of note, that while the idea of 
appearing often prezents itself in its inseptiv aspect, ‘to put 
in an appearanse,’ it is not out of this forse that the copulativ 
usage develops. Similarly, altho we usually regard the 
actions of giving and finding in their perfectiv aspect, it is 
not out of this forse directly that the copulativ usage de- 
velops, sinse the senter of interest shifts from the completion 
of the action to the resultant state. ᾿ 

Sinse the developing copulativ verb is usually a middle 
verb, it throws the attention back upon the subject and 
thereby not only favors the clear and distinct appreciation 
of any qualities (exprest by predicate noun, adjectiv, etc.) of 
that subject which may enter into a given situation; but also 
(for this very reason) favors the gradual disappearanse from 
consciousnes of its own specific concrete meaning. This 
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disappearanse is due chiefly to the eaze with which one may 
simultaneously appreciate the specific state or action exprest 
by the verb and the qualities of the subject exprest elsewhere 
inthe sentense. This compatibility of the verbal and the pre- 
dicativ ideas makes possible the use of these verbs in connection 
with a great variety of predicativ ideas. As these predica- 
tiv elements communly play a far more important part in the 
sentense than do the ideas exprest in the verbs, the verbal 
element sinks more and more from the pozition of a dominat- 
ing to that of a non-dominating element, and thereby takes 
on stil another of the characteristic marks of the copula. 
This, in itself, involvs a les vivid appreciation of the specific 
concrete meaning of the verb, and this loss of specific mean- 
ing is stil further effected by the continual occurrense of the 
verb in connection with varying predicate attributes. In this 
way the former concrete verb becums an abstract tipe. 
Those who wish to go more deeply into this shift of meaning, 
woud do wel to consult Professor Pillsbury’s study of tipes 
to be found in his Psychology of Reasoning (see index s.v. 
Types) and his paper on the “ Role of the Type in the Simpler 
Mental Processes,” reprinted from the PAzlosophical Review, 
vol. xxl, no. 5 (Sept., 1911). From the former I take the 
liberty of quoting (p. 78): “The word which we hav in 
reason or memory is not the sum of particular experienses ; 
it is always a mas of particulars workt over and cristalized 
about standards ... (p.92): What makes a consept a con- 
sept is not the quality or character of the conscious element, 
but the connections into which it enters. If we begin with 
a particular’ as a wel-defined type, feature after feature may 
drop away and the function stil remain the same.” 

One further general observation may be added. It must 
not, of course, be assumed that after the abov-mentiond 
verbs hav developt into copulas they ar identical in meaning 
or even interchangable. As a matter of fact, in any given 
language, as, for example, in Russian or in Spanish, in which 
such secondarily developt copulas ar commun, each verb, 


1 This particular corresponds, for example, to the word s¢and uzed in its literal 
sense in any given sentense. 
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even after its original concrete meaning has quite vanisht, 
is, nevertheles, usually associated with sertain types of situ- 
ations, sertain fixt frazes, sertain ranges of usage, which, 
tho constantly shifting sloly, ar stil relativly stable; nor 
woud a nativ Russian fail instantly to recognize as “rong” 
the substitution of one such copula for another. Thus, 
tho a superficial observer mite regard the existense of a 
dozen or more copulativ verbs in a language as a luxury, 
yet, in reality, they can be taken only as indicativ of the 
richnes of thot and flexibility of mind of the nation that 
developt them. As illustrations of this ‘‘individualism”’ of 
copulas, we may mention the folloing: in Sanscrit, vzdyate 
as a copula is largely confind to negativ sentenses; in Rus- 
sian, khodz¢' is communly uzed in stating a person’s profes- 
sion, or the official position with the connotation of his servis 
in that position, while sostodat! givs the position with the 
connotation of the holding of the given position. Taviiat' sia 
is uzed freely in formal argumentiv discourse, such as editori- 
als, essays, and sientific or humanistic treatises, often with 
long and elaborate predicativ expressions in the instrumental 
case; σζοία is found chiefly in briefer sentenses ; the entire 
absense of copulativ verb is frequent in very brief sentenses 
and especially in connection with past passiv partisiples, such 
as vidno, ‘It is plain,’ ponzatno, ‘itis intelligible,’ and the like. 
The construction is most widely current in general truths, 
other timeles sentenses, and refering to the prezent time, 
altho it is occasionally uzed of past and future. 
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I. PROGRAMME 


Fripay, DECEMBER 27 
FIRST SESSION, 2.45 o’cLocK P.M. 


CLarENcE W. MeNDELL 
The Anticipatory Element in Latin Sentence Connection (p. li) 


R. B. STEELE 
Quintus Curtius Rufus (p. 11). 


P | La Rue Van Hook 
Ψυχρότης ἢ τὸ ψυχρόν (p. lix) 


GEORGE M. CaLHoun 
Documentary Frauds in Litigation at Athens (p. xix) 


EpGar Howarp STURTEVANT 
The Pronunciation of cuz and huic (p. 57) 


WILLIAM GARDNER HALE 
The Classification of Sentences and Clauses (p. xxix) 


WiiuiaM W. BAKER 
Some of the Less Known Mss. of Xenophon’s A/emoradilia (read by 
title, p.143) 
Epwin W. Bowen 


Did Tacitus Malign and Traduce the Character of Tiberius in his 
Portrait in the Anna/s (read by title) * 


SAMUEL Eior Bassetr 
A Fragment of Sophocles (read by title, p. xviii) 
Plato, Apology, 27E, μήτε θεοὺς μήτε δαίμονας μήτε ἥρωας (read by 
title) 


1 Published in the Classical Weekly, Vi, 162 ff. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28 


SECTION MEETINGS, 9.30 o’CLOCK A.M. 
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W. SHERWOOD Fox 
Old Testament Parallels to Zabellae Defixionum (p. xxv) 


Henry A. SANDERS 
The Genealogy of Jesus? 


B. CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


RicHARD Morr GUMMERE 
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Kirpy FLOWER SMITH 
Note on Satyros, Life of Euripides, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ΙΧ, p. 157 ° 


A 
GRACE HARRIET MACURDY 
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1 Published in the Vale Review, 11, 540 ff. 
2 Published in the Journal of Biblical Literature, ΧΧΧΙΙ. 
8 Published in American Journal of Philology, XXXIV, 62 ff. 
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Greek Mummy-Labels in the Metropolitan Museum, New York 
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The Ferentinum of Horace (read by Professor Rolfe, p. 67) 
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1 Published in Classical Philology, vii, 48 ff. 
2 Published in American-/ournal of Philology, χχχιν, 1 ff. 8 Jb., 194 ff. 


* Published in Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, XXXi1. 
ὃ Published in American Journal of Philology, ΧΧχιν. 
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THIRD SESSION, 3.30 o’CLOCK P.M. 
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Tuomas FirzHucuH 
Caesius Bassus and the Hellenization of Latin Saturnian Theory 
(read by title, p. xx) 


ASHTON WauGH MCWHOoRTER 
On “The Mood of the Question” and “ The Mood of the Answer” 
(p. xliii) 
CLARENCE LINTON MEADER 


The Development of Copulativ Verbs in the Indo-European Lan- 
guages (read by Professor Sanders, p. 173) 


RoLanD G. KENT 
Dissimilative Writings for 27 and 77 in Latin (read by title, p. 35) 
HENRY MarrIN 
Provisional Oaths of Inscriptions (read by title, p. xlix) 


HERBERT CuSHING TOLMAN 
Περσικὴ ἐσθής, Μηδικὴ ἐσθής : An Erroneous Reversal of Terms (read 
by title, p. liv) 


Henry B. VAN HOESEN 
The Parentage and Birth Date of the Latin Uncial (read by title, 


p. lvii) 
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INSTITUTE 
8 O'CLOCK, P.M. 


1See Minutes, p. xvii. 
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Il. MINUTES 


WasHINGTON, D. C., December 27, 1912. 


The Forty-fourth Annual Meeting was called to order at 2.45 p.m. 
in the new National Museum (room 44), the President of the Associa- 
~ tion, Professor Thomas D. Goodell, of Yale University, presiding. 
The Secretary, Professor Frank Gardner Moore, of Columbia 
University, read the list of new members elected by the Executive 
Committee, as follows :'— 


William Wilson Baden, Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, 
Dr. Susan H. Ballou, University of Chicago. 

Miss Margaret Bancroft, Columbia University. 

Prof. Gertrude H. Beggs, University of Denver. 

Dr. Harold H. Bender, Princeton University. 

Albert Billheimer, Pennsylvania College. 

Dr. Cornelia C. Coulter, Ferguson, Mo. 

John R. Crawford, Columbia University. 

Prof. Arleigh Lee Darby, University of West Virginia. 
Lindley Richard Dean, Princeton University. 

Prof. Sidney N. Deane, Smith College. 

Donald Blythe Durham, Princeton University. 

Prof. Allan C, Johnson, Princeton University. 

Prof. Robert J. Kellogg, James Millikin Jr. University. 
Prof. Robert McD. Kirkland, Lebanon Valley College. 
Dr. Henry Wheatland Litchfield, Harvard University. 
James Loeb, Munich, Germany. 

Prof. Christopher Longest, University of Mississippi. 
Prof. James Sugars McLemore, University of Virginia. 
Dr. Clyde Pharr, Urbana, Ohio. 

Dr, Katharine C. Reiley, Baltimore, Md. 

Joaquin Palomo Rincon, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Rev. P. H. Ristau, Lakefield, Minn. 

Dr. Frank Egleston Robbins, University of Michigan. 
Prof. H. J. Rose, McGill University. 

Prof. D. T. Schoonover, Marietta College. 

Miss Mary Hamilton Swindler, Bryn Mawr College. 
Eugene B. Tavenner, Normal School, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Miss Lily R. Taylor, Vassar College. 


The Secretary reported the publication of the Transactions and 
PROCEEDINGS, Volume Χαμ, in October. 


1 Including a few names added later by the Committee, 
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The Treasurer’s report was read and accepted as follows : — 


RECEIPTS 
Balance, December 27, I9II i’ $685.01 
Salésof ‘Trantactions® ρου mw uel elke a ee ee ΣΟΥ 
Memibership ὅδ «.... Sifut gated oe as ee ν᾿ τὐδΖν 
Tnifiation fees.: οὖς τς 80.00 
Dividends .. τ πος site Se Oe eee ee Fe on we Oe 6.00 
Interest ..%) 6. τος see eo) nee sp se eh ois 15.87 
Offprints SE a Oe Pee 16.00 
Philological Association of the Pacific Coast . . . . 190.00 
Total receipts τὸ December 2641912) Os es τ 7. 1870.83 
$2555.84 
EXPENDITURES 
Transactions and Proceedings (Vol. XLII). . . . . $1400.45 
salary of Secretary < 59%) AGk oe Wintel oi ec vin ee 0a 
DORR E τεσ νυ ie eee ge see Ce let) ee oe 50.70 
CIC τι 6 Fx eee aN ee hae OL acd Pod ke oe de .40 
Printing and: stationery ge ΤΣ ete sel ta ik oe es 42.94 
Eppes re os, alae erie te Met ae ae ae 1.55 
Press :clippintes. 4.7 os" as ot ee ad we 5.10 
Index to Volumes ἘΧΧΙΡΟΥΙ, 2. 366 tes Ὁ τ χτὰν 75.00 
Total expenditures to December 26, 1912. . . τ « $1876.14 
Balance; December 26, %632057 ao Ge Sa fal wee we ot le 679.70 
$2555.84 


The Chair appointed as a Committee to audit the Treasurer’s 
accounts, Professors Charles Edward Bishop and Joseph E. Harry. 

Appointment of a Committee on the Place of the Next Meeting 
was deferred. 

Professors James R. Wheeler and Harold N. Fowler and Principal 
Maurice Hutton were named by the Chair a Committee to draft a 
resolution in memory of Professor William Watson Goodwin, of 
Harvard University. 

The Executive Committee reported by the Secretary that a design 
for a seal would be presented for adoption or rejection at the busi- 
ness meeting, and that the design was placed before the members in 
advance for their criticisms. 

The remainder of the session was given to the reading of papers. 

In connection with the reading of Professor Hale’s paper Professor 
John C. Kirtland made a brief report for the Committee on the 
Harmonizing of Grammatical Terminology, and Professor Hale, as 
chairman of the Joint Committee of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, National Education Association, and American Philological 


—, 
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Association, begged leave to print their report, when finished, without 
waiting for approval by the next annual meeting. Action was post- 
poned until the business meeting. 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AND THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND 
EXEGESIS 

Friday evening, December 27. 

The three Societies met in the auditorium of the National Museum 
at 8 p.M., the President of the Institute, Professor Francis W. Kelsey, 
of the University of Michigan, presiding. 

After greetings in the name of the Smithsonian Institute had been 
brought by its Secretary, Dr. Charles D. Walcott, and on behalf of 
the Washington Society of the Institute by its President, Charles 
Henry Butler, Esq., and Professor Lewis B. Paton, of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, President of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis, had responded for the three Societies, the President 
of the Philological Association, Professor Thomas D. Goodell, of 
Yale University, delivered the customary annual address, on An 
Athenian Critic of Life. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Saturday morning, December 28. 


The meetings of this morning (9.30) were arranged in four 
sections, at the first of which, the Oriental, this Association was 
represented by two papers. At the second, that of Classical Philol- 
ogy, Principal William Peterson, of McGill University, presided, and 
later Professor Charles Knapp, of Columbia University. This session 
was honored by the presence of the British Ambassador, Mr. James 
Bryce, who took part in the discussion of a paper on Demosthenes. 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE 
Saturday afternoon, December 28. 


The Societies met at 2.30 P.M. at the National Museum, rooms 
42-43, but were obliged later to adjourn to the Auditorium for lack 
of space. The President of the Association presided, and the 
session was devoted to the reading of papers.’ 

1 In the evening, at the close of a reception given to the Societies by the Washington Society 
of the Institute at the Pan-American Union, addresses were made by the Director of the Union, 


the Ministers of Bolivia and Peru, and by the British Ambassador. Mr. Henry White, late 
Ambassador to France, presided. 
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SECOND SESSION OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Monday morning, December 30. 


The Association met at 9.30 A.M. in room 46-47 of the National 
Museum, the President presiding. Papers and discussion occupied 
the entire session. 


THIRD SESSION 


Monday afternoon, December 30. 


The Association met in the same room at 2.00 o’clock for the 
business meeting. 

The Executive Committee gave notice of its intention to pro- 
pose one year hence an amendment to the Constitution, Article ἵν, 
Section 3, so that the said section shall read as follows :— 


Any person may become a life member cf the Association by vote of the 
Executive Committee, and by the payment into the treasury of thirty dollars, if © 
the said person be fifty years of age; of forty dollars, if between the ages of forty 
and fifty; or fifty dollars, if under forty years of age. 


The Executive Committee further reported that, should this 
amendment be adopted, it would recommend that it be the policy 
of the Association to fund the sums received for life memberships. 

The Secretary reported from the Committee that a year ago it had 
voted to excuse from the payment of further dues all members who 
had been such for thirty-five years, and had reached the age of sixty- 
five; that under this vote a dozen veteran members were now 
exempt from further dues. 

An invitation from the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast 
to a joint meeting at San Francisco in the summer of 1915 was read 
by the Secretary, who was instructed to acknowledge the receipt of 
this invitation, and to express the grateful appreciation of our 
members. 

The Executive Committee raised the question of the design for a 
seal upon which it had received the favorable report of the Com- 
- mittee on the Seal, Professor Frank Cole Babbitt, Chairman. 

On motion of Professor Charles Knapp, 


Voted, That the design for a seal laid before the Association at the present 
meeting be adopted. 


The Executive Committee further reported that its attention had 
been called by a former President of the Association to the need of 
prompt action upon the part of scholars to secure the repeal of the 
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customs duties upon books printed in foreign lands. It was 
thereupon 


Voted, That the President be instructed to appoint a Committee of two, to 
draft a resolution, in the name of the Association, urging that certain books 
printed in foreign countries be admitted free of duty, and that the Committee 
appear before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
in the furtherance of this request. 


The President appointed Professors Kirby Flower Smith and 
Mitchell Carroll such a Committee. 

The Committee appointed for the purpose at the first session 
reported by its Chairman, Professor James R. Wheeler, the following 
resolution, which was adopted by a rising vote : — 


The American Philological Association desires to place upon its records an 
expression of its sense of loss in the death of Professor William Watson Goodwin, 
of Harvard University. Professor Goodwin was one of the early members of the 
Association, and was twice its President. In the pages of the Transactions are 
numerous articles by him which have a permanent value, and which were admi- 
rable examples of his fine, sane scholarship. His clear thinking and remarkable 
powers of lucid statement have made his work of immense influence in the 
development of American scholarship, and this influence was strongly felt, espe- 
cially by students of grammar, in England also. 

Professor Goodwin was among the earliest of American scholars to devote 
himself to careful study of Athenian Public Antiquities and of Attic Oratory, and 
his editions of the orations of Demosthenes Ox the Crown and Against Midias 
testify to his careful and clear judgment in this field of work. For all who knew 
him personally, the memory of his generous nature and benignant presence will 
remain as a permanent possession, 


The Committee to audit the Treasurer’s accounts reported by its 
Chairman, Professor Charles Edward Bishop, that it had examined 
the accounts, compared the vouchers, and certified that the report 
of the Treasurer was correct. 

On recommendation of the Committee on the Time and Place of 
the Next Meeting, reporting by its Chairman, Professor Charles 
Darwin Adams. 

1. Voted, That the decision as to time and place of the next meeting be referred 
with power to a Committee consisting of the President, the two Vice-Presidents, 
and the Secretary. 

2. Voted, That the Association recommend to that Committee that the next 


meeting be held in connection with the meeting of the Modern Language 
Association, if satisfactory arrangements to that effect can be made. 


It was further ordered that the report of the Committee be placed 
upon the Minutes as follows : — 
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Our Association has received only one fcrmal invitation for the next meeting. 
This is an invitation from St. Louis. In view of the understanding that we are 
to meet in the West one year in three, and that the meeting of 1911 in Pittsburgh 
is regarded as a western meeting, your Committee did not feel at liberty to recom- 
mend the acceptance of this invitation for our meeting of 1913. Your Committee 
were assured by Professor Capps that the Association would be heartily welcomed 
at Princeton, and our Secretary had received from Professor Grandgent, the 
President of the Modern Language Association, a telegram expressing the hope 
that we will meet with them next year, and stating that their meeting will prob- 
ably be held at Cambridge. As we have only these informal invitations from 
individuals, it seems to be necessary to leave the ultimate decision to a 
committee, 

Your Committee believe, however, that it is wise for the Association to express 
itself definitely on the question whether we shall hold the next meeting in con- 
nection with the Archaeological Institute, or in connection with the Modern 
Language Association, or by ourselves. This question so far involves that of the 
policy of the Association for more than one year that we beg permission | to express 
our opinion on this larger question. 

In our judgment it would be well to broaden our affiliations; in some years to 
meet with the Archaeological Institute; in other years to seek other affiliation, as 
with the Modern Language Association and the Historical Association; and we 
believe that in some years we ought to meet by ourselves. 

We are led to propose that next year we meet with the Modern Language 
Association by the following considerations : — 


1. We believe that an effort should be made to increase the codperation 
between the representatives of the ancient and the modern languages and 
literatures. 

2. We are assured that there is a growing desire on the part of members of 
the Modern Language Association to further such codperation, and that desire 
now finds expression in the word sent to us by their President. 

3. It is altogether likely that at the time of our next meeting a preliminary 
report by the joint committee on grammatical terminology will be ready for dis- 
cussion by both bodies. A joint session for such discussion seems to us to be 
highly desirable. 


We should not wish this recommendation to be interpreted as intended to 
sever our relations with the Archaeological Institute. With at least a part of 
their work our own connection is immediate and vital. Some of our members 
are necessarily in responsible positions in that organization. But it seems to us 
that the attempt to provide for joint meetings every year may be at too great cost 
to our own more specific work. We therefore recommend a policy that shall 
provide for a change of affiliation from time to time. We believe also that occa- 
sional meetings of the Association by itself, preferably in some of the smaller 
college towns, would do much to strengthen our own work and to promote the 
closer personal relations of our members. 

Cartes DARWIN ADAMS. 
EDWARD CAPPS. 
B. L. ULLMAN, 
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On motion of the Secretary, 


Voted, That the Committee on the Readjustment of English and Latin Work 
in the Preparatory Schools, Professor Edwin W. Fay, Chairman, appointed at the 
Providence meeting, be discharged.! 


In accordance with the request of Professor Hale at an earlier 
session (p. x f.) it was 


Voted, That the Committee on the Harmonizing of Grammatical Terminology 
be continued; and that the Committee have permission to print a preliminary 
report before the next meeting. 


In the absence of any member of the Committee on Nominations 
the report of the Committee was presented by Professor John Carew 
Rolfe, recommending the election of the following officers : — 


President, Professor Harold North Fowler, Western Reserve University. 
Vice-Presidents, Professor Frank Frost Abbott, Princeton University, 
Professor Carl Darling Buck, University of Chicago. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Professor Frank Gardner Moore, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
Lxecutive Committee, The above-named officers, and 
Professor Charles Knapp, Columbia University. 
Professor Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan. 
Professor John A. Scott, Northwestern University. 
Professor Kirby Flower Smith, Johns Hopkins University. 
Professor Arthur L. Wheeler, Bryn Mawr College. 


Upon motion of Professor Thomas FitzHugh, the Secretary was 
instructed to cast a single ballot for the above-named officers, and 
they were declared duly elected. 


The report of a Joint Committee with the Classical Association 
of the Middle West, consisting of Professors Henry A. Sanders, 
J. E. Harry, and Alexander L. Bondurant, was then called for, and 
Professor Sanders reported that the following resolution had been 
received from the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South : — 


Resolved, That the President be authorized to appoint a Committee of three 
from the membership of the Classical Association, who will be in attendance 
upon the next meeting of the Archaeological Institute and the American Philo- 
logical Association, to confer with a like Committee of the Institute and the 
Philological Association as to the possibility of codperation between the two 
organizations for mutual helpfulness in the promotion of classical studies, provided 
that this proposition is acceptable to the Executive Committee of the Archaeolog- 
ical Institute and of the Philological Association. 


1 See XLI, xiii. 
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The report of the Committee was accepted and adopted as 
follows : — 


In accordance with the accompanying resolution of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South the following opinion is expressed by the united 
committees : — 

Mutual effort in the promotion of classical studies would be best subserved by 
the resolution that a joint meeting is desirable, whenever either of the National 
Societies may arrange to hold its meeting within the territory of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South. 

HENRY A. SANDERS, 
J. E. Harry, 
ALEXANDER L, BONDURANT, Committee. 


On motion of Professor Monroe Nichols Wetmore, the following 
vote of thanks was adopted by a rising vote : — 


The members of the American Philological Association are agreed that this 
meeting of the Society at Washington has been most profitable and most highly 
enjoyable. In addition to those members who have presented papers and taken 
part in the discussions, our especial thanks are due to many others who have 
contributed to our pleasures. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we hereby express our deep feeling for all their kindness and 
courtesy to 


The Washington Society of the Archaeological Institute ; 
His Excellency, the British Ambassador, and Mrs. Bryce ; 
The Rector of Georgetown University ; 

The Cosmos Club ; 

The University Club ; 

The Washington Club ; 

Mrs. Boardman and Miss Mabel Boardman ; 

Hon. John Barrett ; 

The Smithsonian Institution ; 

The Local Committee of this Association. 

In particular the Association is greatly pleased to express to His Excellency, 
the British Ambassador, its appreciation of his interest in our work, as shown by 
his attendance at one of our sessions, as well as by his valuable and scholarly 
discussion of one of the papers. : 

Finally, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized to send a copy of these resolutions 
to each of the persons and organizations mentioned above. 


The Chair announced the appointment of Professor Edward D. 
Perry, of Columbia University, as a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Nominations. 

After some notices had been given, and some suggestions offered 
with regard to συσσίτια at the next meeting, the remainder of the 
session was given to the reading of papers. 
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SECOND JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE 


Tuesday evening, December 30. 


The Societies met at eight o’clock in the Auditorium of the 
National Museum, Professor Andrew F. West, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, presiding. 

Reports on the American excavations at Sardes and at Quirigua 
were made by Professor Howard Crosby Butler, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Edgar L. Hewett, of the School of American 
Archaeology, respectively. 

The President of the Institute, Professor Francis W. Kelsey, of the 
University of Michigan, delivered an address on The Province and 
Scope of Archaeology. 


The next meeting will be held, in conjunction with the Modern 
Language Association of America, at Harvard University, 29, 30 and 
31 December, 1913. 
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ΕἼΙ,. ABSTRACTS 


1. A Fragment of Sophocles, by Professor Samuel Eliot 
Bassett, of the University of Vermont. 


The Schol. Victorin. ad /éad. T, 292 (= Cramer, Anecdot. Gr. 
Faris. τν, 26) cites a fragment of Sophocles ἐπιτείνεται τῇ ὄψει τὰ 
παθήματα καὶ Σοφοκλῆς : 


na / “ὄ 
ὄψις γὰρ ὠτῶν κριτικωτέρα πᾶσι. 


The genuineness of this fragment was questioned, first by Nake 
(Index Lect. Bonn., 1821), and then by Ellendt (Lex. Soph.) s.v. 
Kpitikwrépa), and Nauck ignores the fragment. Nake regarded the 
line as nothing more than a gloss on O.7. 1238, ἡ yap ὄψις οὐ mapa. 
But in that case we should expect ἀκοῆς instead of ὠτῶν, and at any 
rate the absence of the article with ὠτῶν marks the phrase as poetical. 
Ellendt’s objection that the first short syllable of κρίτικωτέρα makes 
the line unmetrical has greater weight. For while it might be urged 
that Sophocles once takes advantage of metrical lengthening, so 
common in the epic (cf. ἀρώσιμοι, Ant. 569, with ἄροσις, etc.), yet a 
single instance is not sufficient to warrant the reading κριτικωτέρα, and 
even then a trochee in the sixth foot, which Ellendt apparently did 
not notice, is impossible. However, the line was evidently intended 
to be read as a trimeter, and the thought is certainly Sophoclean : 
compare, besides the passage from the Oedipus, Electra, 761 f. 

ὡς μὲν ἐν λόγοις 
ἀλγεινά, τοῖς δ᾽ ἰδοῦσιν, οἵπερ εἴδομεν, 
μέγιστα πάντων ὧν ὄπωπ᾽ ἐγὼ κακῶν. 
Aias 1000 f. 
ἐκποδὼν μὲν ὧν 
ὑπεστέναζον, νῦν δ᾽ ὁρῶν ἀπόλλυμαι. 


and Zrach. 896 f. 


ἄγαν ye’ μᾶλλον δ᾽, εἰ παροῦσα πλησία 


+ a> » Pe τν Ἄν 
ἔλευσσες of ἔδρασε, κά τ᾽ ἂν ᾧκτισας. 


Furthermore, — and this seems to be conclusive,—the use οὗ πᾶσι as 
a substantive and in this sense is apparently to be found only in 
Sophocles (O.C. 1446, ἀνάξιαι yap πᾶσίν ἐστε δυστυχεῖν, and 0.7. 
40, viv τ, ὦ κράτιστον πᾶσιν Οἰδίπου Kapa). That the same thought 
occurs in the Histories of Herodotus, the friend of Sophocles (1, 8, 
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ὦτα yap τυγχάνει ἀνθρώποισι ἐόντα ἀπιστότερα ὀφθαλμῶν) is only an 
added reason for believing in the genuineness of the fragment if the 
metrical difficulties can be overcome.’ A possible emendation is sug- 
gested by a fragment of Heraclitus, with whose theory of sense per- 
ception the poet doubtless was familiar: frg. τοὶ a, Diels,? ὀφθαλμοὶ 
γὰρ τῶν ὠτῶν ἀκριβέστεροι μάρτυρες. 

It seems probable that the scholiast was quoting from memory? 
under the influence, perhaps, of Theophrast. de Sens. 43, κριτικώτα- 
tov δὲ ἡδονῆς τὴν γλῶτταν, or the like (cf. Arist. de Sens. p. 442), and 
that Sophocles really wrote : 


ὄψις yap ὠτῶν πᾶσιν ἀκριβεστέρα. ὃ 


2. Documentary Frauds in Litigation at Athens, by Dr. 
George M. Calhoun, of the University of Texas. 


Forgery and other improper practices in connection with docu- 
ments were not infrequently resorted to by litigants in the Athenian 
courts. 

Wills, written agreements and contracts, account-books, and letters, 
all of which could be used as evidence of transactions, seem not 
infrequently to have been forged, improperly altered, replaced by 
spurious documents, or concealed. Persons were occasionally tricked 
into signing papers which they had not read. On one occasion, a 
forged letter is alleged to have been used to bolster up a false charge 
of homicide. 

Depositions, since they did not purport to be written by the de- 
ponents themselves, offered no opportunity for forgery. After they 
had been attested, they seem to have been carefully guarded by the 
court officials, if notice was given of a perjury prosecution. In one 
case a deposition is said to have been stolen in an arbitrator’s court. 
Ecmartyriae could be forged with the connivance of the attesting 
witnesses. 

Court papers, public records, registers, laws, etc., seem not infre- 
quently to have been tampered with by dishonest magistrates, or even 
by private citizens. , 

There are several allusions to documentary frauds of which the 
precise nature and intent are not at all clear. 


1Cf. Class. Rev. XXVI (1912), 217. 

* As Eustathius not infrequently did (Jebb, Antigone, appendix, on v. 292). 

8 For the use of ἀκριβής in this sense, if another example is needed, one may 
compare Theocr, 22, 194, ἀκριβὴς ὄμμασι. 
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The protection and proof of documents have been partially dis- 
cussed by Bonner (Zvidence in Athenian Courts [Chicago, 1905]; 
“The Use and Effect of Attic Seals,” Class. Phil. m, 399-407) and 
Wyse (/saeus, notes). The measures for protection seem often to 
have been inadequate and forgery not difficult. The methods of 
proving documents, judged by modern standards, were very lax. 
Little attention was paid to the original instrument, and its authen- 
ticity was generally established by witnesses, who were often ignorant 
of its content. Attacks on documents show the same indirectness 
and inattention to the actual instrument, which are not to be taken 
as indicating always that the charges are false. The importance of 
documentary evidence was lessened by the large size of juries and 
the Athenian partiality toward arguments based on general equity. 


This paper will appear in full in Classical Philology. 


3. Caesius Bassus and the Hellenization of Latin Satur- 
nian Theory, by Professor Thomas FitzHugh, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

The Carmen Arvale in Latin and the Hymn to St. Patrick in Old-- 
Irish have revealed to us a new basis for Indo-European accent, 
rhythm, and metre, in the tripudic principle of the double and triple 
stress. In my last paper on “ Tyrannio Amisenus and the Helleniza- 
tion of Latin Accentual and Rhythmic Theory ’’* I showed how Ty- 
rannio falsified our classic tradition of the original Indo-European 
double accent and accentual tetrapody with his artificial μέση tpoowdia. 
In the present paper I shall show how Bassus falsified our pre-classic 
tradition with his artificial Greek ictus. The fraud in each case was 
the same — the fraud of hellenizing. Tyrannio made use of a fraudu- 
lent Greek accent; Bassus, of a fraudulent Greek ictus. Bassus 
violated the Latin law of the accentual thesis by using the artificial 
ictus (s) twice in the same iambico-trochaic dipody : 

Za Sees AE NPE ee ND Re ee a τ τ, 
Duello magno dirimendo  regibus _ subigendis. 
AAG An DAG. ἡ Τα 


Such artificialities as duellé magnod, immortales, conciliari, etc., while 
occupying any position in the wholly artificial technique of epic οὐ. 
lyric poetry, had always to be distributed between different dipodies 
in the more natural iambico-trochaic technique of the drama. ‘The 


1 PAPA, σιτὶ, xxiv f. 
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Greek slave Andronicus had dealt less mercilessly with Roman art 
than the hybrid Ennius of “77a corda fame: 

A. The Technique of Livius: Iambico-trochaic. 

τὰ 2 τον, 

Solemnitusque deo litat laudem lubens: vid. Nonius, s.v. solemnitus. 


A-O-0-A-G | A-A-AG | A-G A-AG 
Only one artificial ictus to the dipody. 
B. The Technique of Ennius: Dactylic. 


ee ae | te ete Pe Zs |r Sie 

Deducunt __habiles gladios filo  gracilento. 
, 8 8 8 8 , 
A-A-G | A-G || A-GA-G | A-A-G 


No limit to the artificial thesis. 


Bassus used fraudulently the dactylic ictus in an assumed iambico- 
trochaic connection : 
oP ms Zs By OST aa | ES ὩΣ [ιν 


Duellomagno dirimendo regibus  subigendis. 


AG EASG, |) ἀρ; οὐδ; AKG 


Bassus was careful, however, not to be lavish with such patent exam- 
ples of his fraud, whereas Leo in his Saturnischer Vers has innocently 
perpetrated dozens of them: vid. Sa# Vers from beginning to end. 
It is the stock in trade of Classical Philology and journalistic pragma- 
tism generally. And so just as Tyrannio & Company had made away 
with our only tradition of tripudic accent, Bassus & Company made 
away with the only remaining tradition of tripudic rhythm. The 
result of the combined fraud was completely to turn upside down all 
scientific theory of Indo-European accent, rhythm, and metre, and 
to convert this fundamental side of Indo-European philology into a 
hopeless chaos of irreconcilable hypotheses and pragmatical guessings, 
where shallow learning and impudent dilettantism are as rampant 
to-day as they were in the centuries of Tyrannio, Bassus, and the 
Graeco-Roman grammarians. Tyrannio’s fraudulent accent and 
Bassus’ fraudulent ictus constitute the rotten basis of our entire 
accentual, rhythmical, and metrical tradition. The tangled web is 
traceable in every field, even one so remote as Keltic, where we find 
Zimmer applying Bassus’ pollex honestus to the Old-Irish Saturnian 
of the hymn to St. Patrick, pretty much as Leo has recently done to 
the Old-Latin Saturnian of the Avval Hymn (Zimmer, Kelt. Stud. τι, 
162) : 
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ae Caan Ὁ ΚΑ Aaa | ts Naver Gees 


Genair Patraicc inNemthur' ised atfet hiscelaib 
8 


τ. ASG |. αὐ ἔν A-GipaKg 

But let us be thankful for the fortunate accident that has preserved 
for us Bassus’ own confession of metrical legerdemain: Rufinus, Keil 
v1, 555 f.: Bassus ad Neronem sic dicit, ‘Iambicus autem, cum 
pedes etiam dactylici generis adsumat, desinit iambicus videri, nisi 
percussione ita moderaveris, ut, cum pedem supplodes, iambum 
ferias ; ideoque illa loca percussionis non recipiunt alium quam iam- 
bum et ei parem tribrachyn, aut alterius exhibuerint metri speciem. 
quod dico exemplo faciam illustrius. est in Eunucho Terentii 
statim in prima pagina hic versus trimetrus, 


Exclusit, revocat: redeam ? non si me obsecret. 
nunc incipe ferire, videberis heroum habere inter manus: ad sum- 
mam paucis syllabis in postremo mutatis totus erit herous, 

Exclusit, revocat: redeam ? non, si mea fiat. 
ponam dubium secundo loco pedem, quo propius accedam, 


heros Atrides caelitum testor fidem.’ 


No one who has become acquainted with Bassus’ fraudulent ictus in 
duello magno can fail to detect the very jargon of the metrical presti- 
digitator and scientific mountebank in his iambic philosophy, and we 
have only to apply his doctrine to the Saturnian verse to see how the 
fraud was conceived and executed: Z7ipfudium autem, cum pedes 
etiam zaméici generis adsumat, desinit “#7pudium videri, nisi per- 
cussione ita moderaveris, ut, cum pedem supplodes, “77pudium ferias. 
Thus the same dactylic ictus that will falsify the iambic trimeter will 
falsify any other rhythm, if the quantities can be found or forged to 
suit. Hence the sud rosa jests involved in his Saturnian “ exam- 
ples” for the amusement of his little Neronian clique, who were, of 
course, party to the fraud: He is preparing a trap for greedy 
thrushes, 


Turdis edacibus dolos comparas, amice (Keil vi, 265 ff.), 


referring, of course, to his gullible pupils. The crafty Archimedes 
has won a victory over no mean adversary, 


Quem non rationis egentem vicit Archimedes. 
He is even impudent enough to use the authority of Naevius, whom 
he is preparing to falsify, 


Consulto producit eum quo sit impudentior. 
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As a conquering hero he overcomes all opposition and settles the 
great conflict (2.6. between the rhythmici and the metricz), 


Duello magno dirimendo regibus subigendis 
Fundit fugat prosternit maximas legiones. 


The nine Muses themselves do honor to the conquering hero, 


Ferunt pulchras crateras aureas lepistas 
Novem lIovis concordes filiae sorores. 


Thus hellenizing cliquism will give the poet Naevius the mischief, 
Malum dabunt Metelli Naevio poetae. 

And the final comment on his own villainy, 
Quid inmerentibus noces, quid invides amicis? 


Our conquering hero recognizes himself as a contemptible knave ! 
How the clique regarded the achievement is told us very plainly by 
one of them, though wholly misinterpreted by their modern brethren : 
Persius, δά vi, 3-6: 


Mire opifex numeris veterum primordia vocum 
Atque marem strepitum fidis intendisse Latinae! 
Mox iuvenes agitare iocis et pollice honesto 
Egregius lusisse senes ! 


“Wondrous craftsman to have tuned to orthodox numbers the 
primeval-ancient utterances and e’en the virile drumbeat of the Latin 
lyre! Peerless soon to busy the young with thy nonsense, and with 
thy honest-seeming thumbstroke to dupe completely their elders!” 
On these transparent words, vid. the lucubrations of our hellenizing 
editors and philological journalists. 

Thus the hellenizing artificiality of Roman classicism from Ennius 
down bore its natural fruit in the hellenizing fraud of Tyrannio 
Amisenus and of Caesius Bassus. Bassus’ Saturnian fraud was the 
last act in that lamentable drama of artificiality in art and of cliquism 
and insincerity in philology, which began with Livius Andronicus and 
his Aventine collegium scribarum histrionumque, and has canker- 
eaten Indo-European accentual, rhythmic, and metrical theory ever 
since. At a critical point in our tradition this flippant mountebank 
and his little philological clique succeeded in falsifying our only 
extant testimony to the original rhythm of the Indo-European race, 
the tripudic dimeter or accentual tetrapody, from which all Indo- 
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European types of versification, syllable-counting and quantitative, 
as well as accentual, are obviously derived : 


Cn Os | OLy 


Enos Lases iuvate : Tripudic Dimeter Acatalectic (Accentual Tetrapody). 
A-AG A-AG | A-A-G 


Advocabitis conctos: Tripudic Dimeter Catalectic (Accentual Tripody). 


A-O-A-0-G | A-G 


The syllable-counting and quantitative tetrapody and tripody of Indo- 
Iranian and Greek verse are but the faded reminiscences of the 
natural stress-rhythm of the Indo-European home. Where the original 
stress-accent has faded into the musical pitch, syllable-counting, quan- 
tity, and thesis-arsis determination and regulation must replace the 
natural ictus of stress-accent in the parent rhythm. Thus arise the 
syllable-counting and quantitative systems of Indo-Iranian and Greek 
verse. Hence in rhythmic.content the Carmen Arvaée antedates all 
other monuments of Indo-European rhythm, and furnishes us the 
natural source of Westphal’s “ Sechzehnsilbler ἡ and Usener’s “ Acht- 
silbler,” which accordingly appear as the syllable-counting or quan- 
titative a/ter.ego of the original Indo-European accentual tetrapody. 
Thus the Indo-European “#7pudium becomes the source and explana- 
tion of all phases of Indo-European accent, rhythm, and metre. 
When Caesius Bassus came to treat of the Saturnian verse, he 
might have immortalized himself by handing on to us the genuine 
tradition of the double accent, while saving philology from two 
thousand years of error and confusion, of guessing and pragmatism. 
He preferred instead to blot out the only tradition that had escaped 
the falsifying reconstructions of hellenizing artificiality, and to receive 
for his forgeries the admiring plaudits of his philological clique. 
Instead of revealing to us the double accent in speech and the 
tripudic dimeter ‘in verse, and thus providing philology with the only 
key to Indo-European accent, rhythm, and metre, the result of his 
flippant hoax is the tangled web of our current theories, and the 
putting of Greek and Indo-Iranian quantitative and syllable-counting 
formalism and artificiality at the centre, instead of at the periphery, 
of Indo-European accentual and rhythmic evolution. } 


Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive ! 
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4. Old Testament Parallels to Zabellae Defixionum, by 
Professor W. Sherwood Fox, of Princeton University. 


The ban of God was placed upon sorcery and witchcraft among 
the people of Israel. This was in strict harmony with the official 
theology, for the mere recognition of the spirits invoked by the 
magician was 2250 facto a denial of monotheism. But in spite of the 
ban these “devices of the heathen” gained great vogue among 
the lower classes. It would be natural to expect that by a sort of 
osmotic process these practices would pass in some degree into the 
higher religious life of the nation and find expression in its sacred 
writings. ‘This is just what occurs in six Old Testament passages we 
are about to discuss, for in them we see a remarkable kinship to the 
Greek and Roman /abellae defixionum, or magic curse-tablets. 

The passages are as follows : 

1. Jud. xvii, 1-2: Thecurse of Micah’s mother against the thief 
who had stolen her eleven hundred shekels. 

u. Mal. iii, 8-g: God’s curse on those who withheld tithes and 
offerings. 

mm. Zech. v, 2-4: God’s curse entering into the houses of thieves 
and perjurers to destroy them. 

Iv. Jer. li, 60-64: Jeremiah instructs Seraiah to cast the written 
curse against Babylon into the Euphrates and thus secure that city’s 
destruction. | 

v. Ezek. iv, 1-3: God bids Ezekiel besiege a sketch of Jerusa- 
lem drawn on a tile and thus overthrow the city should its people 
not repent of their sins. 

vi. m Kings xiii, 17-19: Joash shoots three arrows into the 
ground and thereby foreordains for Israel three victories over 
Syria. 

These passages when subjected to the analysis ordinarily applied 
to tabellae defixionum reveal as a group all the characteristics of 
this type of magic, and one passage (no. v) conforms to the type in 
its entirety. The following are the several items of the analysis : 

1. Against whom the curses are directed. 

Authors of the curses. 

The prompting causes. 

Intended effects. 

Whether the curses are written or spoken. 
The materials on which the curses are written. 
Is symbolism involved or not? 


AYE» 
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8. Are the curses secret or public? 

9. Obligamentum magicum. 

The last item requires the fullest treatment of all. This magic 
bond may be said to be present when the authors of the curses by 
magic act, word, or symbol, or by the implication of any or all of 
these, forcibly binds a god or a human being to their will and con- 
trol. As magic in general is in the last analysis only a subjective 
matter, it is easy to see that this detail, the magic bond, is subjective 
also. In other words, it exists or does not exist jointly according to 
the point of view of the author and of the traditions of the art. 
Consequently, to determine its existence in this or that case one has 
first of all to ascertain the mental processes with which it is uttered 
and those witn which it is received. 

In bringing this test to bear on these Old Testament instances of 
magic we find that from the popular point of view a magic bond was 
virtually present in every case. The rank and file of the nation, 
still untouched by the higher theological conceptions of the prophets, 
seemed to look on God as the Great Magician who, with his own 
word, bound himself. 

The oldest Greek defixiones extant are assigned to the fifth cen- 
tury B.c., but we know from Zech. v, 2-4 (which dates 520-516) that 
the written curse was known to the Hebrews as early as the sixth 
century. From Jud. xvii, 1-2 we learn that the spoken curse was 
known to them in the tenth century. As such customs do not spring 
up in a night, it is safe to conclude that both written and spoken 
curses were in vogue among the Hebrews long prior to these definite 
dates. It seems probable that these practices had a pronounced 
shaping influence on Greek and Roman ¢abellae defixionum. 


5. Further notes on the Seneca Tradition, by Professor 
Richard Mott Gummere, of Haverford College. 


There are a few additions to be made to the masterly essay of 
Professor Summers, on “ Seneca’s Prose: Its Critics and its Debtors,”’ 
_ which appeared as section C, in the introduction to his edition of 
“Selected Letters of Seneca.” 

The first author of later times than Seneca’s, to whom Professor 
Summers has not awarded a place in his list, is Thomas a Kempis 
(1380-1471?). See Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius, p. 331. There are justifiable grounds for comparison, due 
to the mysticism and aloofness of both these men. Cf. Bigg, Zhe 
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Imitation, pp. xix ff., 274 ff., 245, 48, 28 ff., 92, and 262. With pp. 
28 ff. compare Sen. #f. 5, 2. For a direct quotation from Z/. 7, 1 
and. 3, cf. Bigg, p. 36. νά 

Barclay’s English version of Brandt’s Marrenschiff (1509). Cf. 1, 
184, ed. Jamieson, where Seneca is mentioned as a sage, in company 
with Socrates and Plato. 

Etienne Pasquier says of Montaigne’s volume of Essays: “’Tis a 
French Seneca.” Cf. Tilley, 212. Ar. Renats, 1, 303. 

Francis Meres (1565 ?-1647) in his Wifs Treasury, uses the 
_trumpet-figure which is found in £f. 108, το. 

Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) quotes the Letters in his de /Jure 
Belli εὐ Pacis, especially no. 117, about laws being the result of con- 
sent. (See B. Rand, Zhe Classical Moralists, pp. 206 and 210.) 

One would hardly expect much of a contribution to this subject 
from the wilderness of America in the seventeenth century; but 
we find a reference in Governor William Bradford’s History of the 
Plymouth Plantation, to Ep. 53, 1-4. The Latin alludes to Seneca’s 
qualms when travelling by water off the coast of Naples. 

Anna van Schurman (born 1607) was early trained in Seneca. 
She was a Labadist from the Low Countries. See Una Birch’s Zzfe 
of A. van S. pp. 16, 72, 167. Similarly with Princess Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, a friend and correspondent of Descartes. See E. God- 
frey, A Sister of Prince Rupert, pp. 170 ff. and 175. 

Thomas Trahearne (c. 1630) wrote a book in the style of the 
Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius, and entitled it Centuries of Meditations. 
Scriptural quotations form the backbone of the work. ‘Traces of 
Stoic pantheism, 2, 21; Senecan paradoxes, —‘“‘ Nothing is more 
glorious, yet nothing more humble; nothing more precious, yet 
nothing more cheap ; nothing more familiar, yet nothing more inac- 
cessible.” There is a quotation from Seneca (1, 15), ‘ Seneca philos- 
ophized rightly when he said: ‘deus me dedit solum mundo, et 
totum mundum mihi soli’” (ed. Bertram Dobell, 1900) ; cf. the bold 
phrases of 1, 51, etc. 

Langbaine, in his essay on Dryden, remarks, when criticising the 
Indian Emperor, plagiarisms from “ Plutarch, Seneca, Montaigne, 
etc.” And Thomas Rymer (1641-1713) says: “It was then a 
strange imagination in Seneca to think his dry morals and a tedious 
strain of sentences might do feats or have any wonderful operation in 
the drama.” See Spingarn, Zitz Crit. in r7th Cent. u, 211 Ff. 
William Wotton also helps the current of adverse comment (7d. 16. 
i, 218), comparing Pliny the Younger and Seneca with Tully. 
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Montesquieu (Le¢/res Persanes, no. 33, Ushek ἃ Rhedi): “ When 
some European meets with misfortune, his only resource is the read- 
ing of a certain philosopher called Seneca.” 

Dr. Johnson is an exception to this list of detractors : “ For Seneca 
I have a double reverence, both for his own worth, and he was the 
heathen sage whom my grandfather constantly studied.” Boswell’s 
“ Hypochondriacs,” London Magazine, 1778, p. 173. See also 
Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Boswell’s Johnson, 1m, 295 f., v, 296, and 
number 102 of the Ramdler, which refers to Seneca, Zp. 70, 1 ff. 

Sydney Smith, master of wit, who dwelt in a country where em- 
piricism was the prevalent creed, is a bit put out with the philoso- 
pher. On being left one-third of a fortune by his brother Courtenay, 
he writes: ‘ After buying into the Consols and the Reduced, I read 
Seneca on ‘The Contempt of Wealth.’ What intolerable nonsense ! 
I have been happier every guinea I have gained.” And, ‘The 
longer I live, the more convinced I am that the apothecary is of 
more importance than Seneca.” 

I find nothing now except cut-and-thrust criticism. Cf. Coleridge, 
Aids to Reflection, p. 113, ed. Pickering, “ Luther considered the 
pretensions of free-will boastful, and better suited to the budge doc- 
tors of the Stoic fur than to the preachers of the Gospel.” Cf. also 
7b. p. 146. In Aphorism no. 30 of the same work, he appends to the 
text “ Vanity may strut in rags, and humility be arrayed in purple 
and fine linen,’”’ Seneca’s “magnus qui fictilibus utitur tamquam 
argento””’ (42. 5, 6), not, however, in any derogatory sense. But he 
rises to appreciation in approving the “‘sacer intra nos spiritus”’ of 
Lip. 41; 1b. p. 104. 

Charles Lamb mentions him in a sort of non-committal fashion in 
the Recollections of Christ's Hospital. See also Leigh Hunt, Azio- 
biography, τ, 121. 3 

De Quincey stamps him with approval as a master of rheforica 
utens, ed. Masson, x, 217. See also 1, 194 and vil, 13. 

Emerson, however, gives his unqualified admiration. Both these 
writers were brilliant, vivid, disjointed, epigrammatic. See the 
quarryings in the new volumes of Emerson’s /owrnads, ed. E. W. 
Emerson and W. E. Forbes, e.g. “The soul is no traveller: the wise 
man stays at home with his soul”; from Se//-Relance, first series, p. 
go. ‘‘If there were many philosophers, the world would go to 
pieces, — ail sand, no lime.” (Recall Suetonius, Caligula’s remark 
about Seneca.) ‘ Let us learn to live coarsely, dress plainly, and lie 
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hard.” Conduct of Life, Fireside ed. v1, 148. Emerson appreciates 
Montaigne’s chapter on Seneca and Plutarch, Journal, 1833-1835, 
Ρ. 539. Cf.7d. 1820-1824, p. 203. Also Fireside ed. vu, 201 f. His 
fundamental doctrine coincides with that of the Roman. “A man 
must put himself into harmony with the constitution of things.” 

But Macaulay and Niebuhr put Seneca out of court. Nietzsche, 
Frihliche Wissenschaft, p. 23, denounces “ Seneca et hoc genus omne, 


Das schreibt und schreibt sein unausstehlich weises harifari, 
Als galt es primum scribere, deinde philosphari.” 


“A brilliant phrase-monger,” says Merivale ; but “ stimulating to the 
intellect,” says Matthew Arnold. 

That he is coming to his own again, numerous editions and favour- 
able essays prove ; Eucken and Maeterlink have shown that he is in 
line with present-day thought. And Mr. E. V. Arnold’s book on 
Stoicism puts him in the higher position which he deserves to hold. 


6. Personality of the Epicurean Gods, by Professor George 
Depue Hadzsits, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


This paper lays emphasis upon the personality of the gods as 
understood by the Epicurean school of philosophy, claiming that the 
gods were much more clearly visualized to the Epicurean vision than 
is commonly conceded. 


7. The Classification of Sentences and Clauses, by Pro- 
fessor William Gardner Hale, of the University of Chicago. 


The ordinary classification of sentences! (declarative, interroga- 
tive, imperative and exclamatory) is based upon two entirely discon- 
nected and dissimilar things. The “imperative” is a mood. “ In- 
terrogative’”’ is not a mood, but a function, a way in which a 
mood-idea may be used. “ Declarative,” as understood and illus- 
trated in books (for instance, “the horse runs”’) is both a mood and 
a function, namely, the indicative mood, used to declare. Indeed, 
some English grammars expressly say that “declarative sentences 
assert ‘that something is true.” 

A division of all sentences according to things that have nothing 
in common is impossible. It is like dividing mankind, for example, 


1 This goes back to Aristotle, who had also two more categories, optative and 
vocative. Those to whom the origin of the scheme would make it sacred should 
accept it as it left the master’s hand. 
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into men and tall people. But the case is still worse with our present 
classification of sentences, since “ declarative’ covers both use and 
mood. It is as if we were to divide mankind into tall men, men, and 
tall people. Our classification must either carry out mood consist- 
ently, or carry out function consistently. 

It is obvious that if we should go on to fill out the list of moods 
begun by the mention of the imperative, we should get a complete 
list of mood categories, such as grammars already give under the 
express heading of ‘ Moods.” It is also obvious that this is not the 
purpose of the division. ‘That would seem to aim rather at function. 
Here, then, lies our problem. Starting with “ interrogative,” we are 
to complete the list of ways in which the mood-idea may be 
presented. 

In a question, I ask whether my interlocutor’s mood (attitude of 
mind) is so and so (thus in “is it too late?’’), or, if the mood is 
taken for granted and the question is only one of detail, I ask what 
the detail is (as in “ who came in just now?”’). 

Now the opposite of asking is δε ηρ. Thus I may answer, “it is 
too late,” “John came in,”-etc. And, of course, I may say these 
things, not in answer to a question, but point-blank. In a word, I 
may tell, or I may ask. These are the two contrasting functions. I 
may convey my own attitude of mind (or a detail involving my atti- 
tude of mind), or I may ask some one else what his attitude of mind 
is (or what Azs idea is about a detail involving the attitude of mind 
in which my question is framed). 

The same division holds for subordinate clauses, except that it 
does not cover every function. There is still another, in which the 
speaker neither tells nor asks, but assumes. If, for example, I say 
“Tf I killed him, I had good reason for it; but I did not kill him” 
(Quintilian, Iv, 5, 13), the first part neither tells that I killed him 
nor asks whether I killed him, but assumes the killing, in order to 
tie something else with that assumption. These three, then, are the 
functions of clauses. | 

The same function of assuming may appear in effect in independ- 
ent sentences also, though in form the independent sentence is either 
a statement or a question, as in “ you laugh, he shakes all over.” As 
a matter of convenience, then, in order to get a formula of universal 
application, we may say that sentences and clauses communicate or 
inquire or assume. 

Any expression whatever, if uttered with heightened feeling, may 
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become an exclamation. Sentences may therefore be either non- 
exclamatory (tranquil) or exclamatory. Only one type of exclama- 
tion has a distinguishing mark, namely, in certain languages, order 
or phraseology. One who is writing often indicates his heightened 
feeling by an exclamation mark. ‘Thus with imperatives, with indica- 
tives, and even with detached clauses, as in “if only I had known!” 

It remains to adopt technical names for our categories. “ Interrog- 
ative” is perfect. For the opposite function, the most exact word 
would be “ enunciative.” But this has too learned a sound. Our 
best device is to employ the word “ declarative,” in its original sense 
of “making clear,’ emptying it of its present accrued implication 
of fact. Thus 22, “he is going,” declarative of my perception of fact, 
eat, “let him go,” declarative of my will. These examples stand as 
opposites of zte?, “is he going?” and eatne?, “shall he go?” 
interrogative (asking respectively for the perception or the will of the 
person addressed). Every mood-idea may be put either declara- 
tively or interrogatively, except that the idea cf wishing can be 
expressed interrogatively only by a periphrasis, as in “do you wish 
that he may recover?”’ In every sentence, then, there are two ele- 
ments, the mood-idea, and the way in which the sentence as a whole 
is used, — communication on the one hand, or inquiry on the other. 

For the use which assumes, the best word is “‘ assumptive ” because 
it is accompanied by a corresponding noun and verb, “ assumption,” 
and “assume.” The word “ conditional’ would be less satisfactory, 
because the corresponding verb does not describe the process of 
thought. In “if I killed him,” we can say that the clause assumes 
(for the moment) the killing, but not that it condiHons the killing. 
The word “ condition” refers, not to the mental process in the clause 
expressing it, but to the relation of the clause to something outside 
itself. 

An assumptive clause may be introduced by a conditional con- 
junction (7, etc.) or by a relative. In the latter case, the assumption 
is a generalizing one, as in “ who steals my purse, steals trash.” 

In Greek and Latin, important results in the placing of mood-uses 
follow at once from our threefold division, declarative, interrogative, 
assumptive, as follows : 

In Greek, a generalizing assumptive clause is steadily in the sub- 
junctive. Thus the first clause in “who steals my purse, steals 
trash,” would, if put in Greek, be in the subjunctive. ‘“ Who steals”’ 
does not declare that any one steals, but only assumes the case. 
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In dealing with clauses, the student of Greek may often guide himself 
to the right explanation by asking himself, “ does this clause declare, 
or inquire, or assume?” or, what comes to the same thing, he may 
often with profit ask himself, in dealing with a clause, “who is this 
person?’’ If the answer is “ anybody,” then the clause is a general- 
izing one, and the mood is accounted for. 

The same is true for the student of Latin; but the mood of the 
generalizing clause (if a general assumption of /ac¢, as it usually is) 
is the indicative, not the subjunctive. The statement holds almost 
always, even if there is a negative antecedent, or an underlying rela- 
tion of cause or opposition. This is pointed out only in the Hale- 
Buck Grammar, 579, note 1. Our text-book writers and editors 
often go astray through failure to make the distinction. Thus Lind- 
say ad Capt. 462 (Sed ille est miserior, qui et aegre quaerit et nihil 
invenit), remarks, “we find the subjunctive in Merc. 709, Miserior 
mulier me nec fiet, nec fut, Tali viro quae nupserim.” But the two 
passages differ. The first is generalizing, and, though an underlying 
relation of cause is present, is for that reason in the indicative. The 
second deals with the actual individual; and the causal subjunctive 
is therefore in place. 


The paper will be published in full elsewhere. 


8. Emendations in the Greek Tragedians, by Professor 
Joseph E. Harry of the University of Cincinnati. 


Several verses were emended without the alteration of a single 
letter, and all of them with but slight changes. The writer agreed 
with von Wilamowitz (Aesch. Cho. p. 147: “[die wissenschaft] ver- 
fallt in einen kaum leichteren fehler wenn sie vergisst, dass das, was 
wir notgedrungen als iiberlieferung hinnehmen, sehr tiefe schaden 
enthalt . . . die verteidigungdes buchstabens quand méme, die immer 
‘mehr mode wird, ist nur zu oft eine tochter der ignoranz.” 

In Aesch. Ag. 288 read προὐκχεῖ for πείκη, and in 304 ὥτρυν᾽ ἔθ᾽ 
ἑσμὸν ἵζεσθαι πυρός. In Soph. £2 21, ξυναπτέον λόγοισιν οὖς ἐνταῦθα 
μέν (he must Zszen, not simply adh), or ὡς ἐνταῦθα νῷν; 1458, kava δ᾽ 
οἰγνύναι ; 1466, ἀν᾽ εὖ φαυούμενον. The following emendations were 
proposed in the Pyhiloctetes : 22, εἴτε χεῖ; 42, παλαῖον κηρί; 425, ὃ 
στέργων γόνος (which became ὅσπερ γόνος) ; 533, προσκύσαντ᾽ ἐς THY ; 
γ82, ὦ παῖ, δέδοικα μὴ τελῇς εὐχὴν μὲν OV; 1146-1155, ὅδε χῶρος should 
be ὅδε χωρί. The rest of the nine verses are sound zz foto. The 
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demonstrative refers to Philoctetes himself. ἀνέδην must be construed 
with ἕρπετε. Philoctetes, ‘his voice choked with emotion, says: ἀνέδην 
— ὅδε χωρὶς ἐρύκεται --- ἕρπετε. 

In the passages from the J/edea not a single letter was changed : 
107, taxa νάσσει (Medea is subject, νέφος object) ; 127-128, λῷστα 
βροτοῖσιν τάδ᾽ ὑπερβάλλον τ᾽ |ovdev a καιρὸν δύναται θνητοῖς. In Bacch. 
679 read ὑπῇξ᾽ ἀκρίζον. 


This paper will be published in full elsewhere. 


9. Notes on Aenezd, vu and vit, by Professor Gertrude 
Hirst, Columbia University. 


The object of the paper was to compare some passages in these 
two books with others in the first six, and to consider whether any 
conclusions could be drawn as to the relative dates of Vergil’s writ- 
ing. This investigation will be continued and reported on at another 
time. Some other points in connection with passages in these two 
books were also taken up, e.g. vil, 597-598, 


nam mihi parta quies, omnisque 2 /immzne portus, 
funere felici spolior, 


where the phrase zz “mine has caused much discussion among com- 
mentators. Is it not helped out by the line about Turnus above 


(579), 


stirpem admisceri Phrygiam; se “zne pelli. 


—the young man disappointed on the threshold of his marriage, 
the old man on the threshold of his tomb? Cp. also Aeneid, ΧΙ, 
423-424, 
Cur indecores 272 “imine primo 
deficimus ? 


and Tacitus, Annals, ΠῚ, 74, ut 271 “imine belli dispositis castellis. 


vill, 385-386, aspice qui coeant populi, quae moenia clausis 
ferrum acuant fortzs in me excidiumque meorum. 


For closed gates as a sign of war, cp. Horace, Odes, ml, 5, 21- 
23. 


Se 
portas non clausas. 


VIII, 668-669, te, Catilina, minaci 
pendentem scopulo. 
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Various explanations have been given of this. Could it not refer 
to the same form of punishment as that suffered by Ajax, Aeneid, 


I, 45; 
scopuloque infixit acuto? 


673-674, et circum argento clari delphines in orbem 
aequora verrebant caudis aestumque secabant. 
Are not the dolphins introduced here exactly as on ancient coins, 
—as a conventional representation of water? 


682-683, parte alia ventzs et dis Agrippa secundzs 
arduus agmen agens. 


Cp. Tacitus, Agricola, 38, 5, secunda tempestate ac fama. 
704, arcum intendebat Apollo. 
Cp. Horace, Odes, 1, 10, 19-20, 


neque semper arcum 
tendit Apollo. 


10. Lucretius as Satirist, by Professor Herbert Pierrepont 
Houghton; of Amherst College. 


Satiric elements in de Rerum Natura: 

I, 136-139, Nec me animi fallit Graiorum obscura reperta 
difficile inlustrare Latinis versibus esse, 
multa novis verbis praesertim cum sit agendum 
propter egestatem linguae et rerum novitatem. 


Here is a veiled thrust at both the obscurities of Greek philosophy 
and the poverty of the Latin language; the poet’s pride in his work 
is hinted at in the words: xovis verbis and rerum novitatem. 

831-832, quam Grai memorant nec nostra dicere lingua 

concedit nobis patrii sermonis egestas, 
reéchoes the same sentiment on the difficulty of the Latin tongue. 

641-644, trans. Bailey: “For fools laud and love all things more which 
they can descry hidden beneath hidden sayings, and they set up for true 
what can tickle the ear with a pretty sound and is tricked out with a smart 
ring.” 

Satire worthy of a Persius; here sounds the poet’s pride which 
_ looks down upon the unlearned ; a thrust at sophists. 


In πὶ the very opening continues this view in 7-8: 


sed nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 
edita doctrina sapientum templa serena. 
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And in fact the whole prooemium is filled with satiric touch, its 
oO miseras hominum mentes, o pectora caeca! 


reminding us again of Persius. 22-36 are especially to be noted as 
they satirize luxury, and again war, religion, pomp. 


54: the whole of life is but a struggle in the dark. 


1026-1029 are sententious: “ Nothing is so easy but that at first it is 
more difficult to believe, and likewise nothing is so great or so marvellous 
but that little by little all decrease their wonder at it.” (Bailey.) 


1038-1039 have a fine satiric theme, man’s self-sufficiency : 


quam tibi iam nemo, fessus satiate videndi, 
suspicere in caeli dignatur lucida templa! 


Even the gods are not spared as subjects of satire by this able 
assailant, as we see in the passage 11, 1090-1104, especially in the 
words : 


“who can avail to rule the whole sum of the boundless, who to hold in 
his mighty hands the guiding reins of the deep, who to turn round all 
firmaments at once, . . . to be at all times present in all places.” 


The whole passage is one of exceptional grandeur and is filled with 
keen satirizing of the gods: 


“with the thunderbolt . . . make havoc of his own temples.” (Bailey.) 


Another topic of satire is found in 1150-1174. It is the stock 
theme of the “ good old days” and the decay of the present : 


“our pastures scarce wax great, though aided by our toil; we wear out 
our oxen and weary the strength of our husbandmen; we wear out our 
iron, scarcely fed after all by the tilled fields; (Munro) . . . the aged 
ploughman shakes his head and sighs . . . to think that the labors of his 
hands have come to nothing; and when he compares present times with 
times past he often praises the fortunes of his sires . . . the sorrowful 
planter of the shrivelled vine impeaches the march of time . . . and does 
not comprehend that all things are wasting away, passing to the grave 
forespent by age and length of days.” (Munro.) Vanity of vanities! 
Cf. Persius, Saz. 1, 1; v. Gildersleeve, Pers. Saz. 1, 1, ἢ. 


ΠῚ yields several interesting satiric elements : 


55-56, quo magis in dubiis hominem spectare periclis 
convenit adversisque in rebus noscere qui sit ; 


and from there on through 73, especially 68-73, we hear the voice 
of the censorious satirist : 
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unde homines dum se falso terrore coacti 
effugisse volunt longe longeque remosse, 
sanguine civili rem conflant divitiasque 
conduplicant avidi, caedem caede accumulantes ; 
crudeles gaudent in tristi funere fratris 

et consanguineum mensas odere timentque. 


78 also rings with satire : 


“Some wear themselves to death for the sake of statues and a name.” 
(Munro.) 


In 260 Lucretius harks back to the satiric theme found in 1 when 
he says: 


“against my will the poverty of my native tongue holds me back.” 
Again in 307-313: 


sic hominum genus est. quamvis doctrina politos 
constituat pariter quosdam, tamen illa relinquit 
naturae cuiusque animi vestigia prima. } 

nec radicitus evelli mala posse putandumst, 

quin proclivius hic iras decurrat ad acris, 

ille metu citius paulo temptetur, at ille 

tertius accipiat quaedam clementius aequo. 


523-525: . . . true fact is seen to run counter to false reasoning, and to 
shut off retreat from him who flees, and with double-edged refutation to 
put falsehood to rout. (Bailey; Munro.) 


931 sq. remind us again of the later satirists : 


Denique si vocem rerum natura repente 

mittat et hoc alicui nostrum sic increpet ipsa 

‘quid tibi tanto operest, mortalis, quod nimis aegris 
luctibus indulges? quid mortem congemis ac fles? 
nam gratis anteacta fuit tibi vita priorque 

et non omnia pertusum congesta quasi in vas 
commoda perfluxere atque ingrata interiere : 

cur non ut plenus vitae conviva recedis 

aequo animoque capis securam, stulte, quietem? 


The last two verses reéchoed in Horace, Sa 1, 118-119. The 
whole section from 894—1023 ending with the verse: 
“ The life of fools, in short, becomes a hell on earth,” 


is in itself a satire on life here and hereafter, the particulars of which 
cannot be entered upon in so brief a paper, but are clearly seen 
from a careful reading of the entire passage. 
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Although this theme practically continues to the end of the book, 
perhaps the finest satiric picture of the whole is given in 1060-1067 : 


exit saepe foras magnis ex aedibus ille, 

esse domi quem pertaesumst, subitoque revertit, 
quippe foris nilo melius qui sentiat esse. 

currit agens mannos ad villam praecipitanter, 
auxilium tectis quasi ferre ardentibus instans ; 
oscitat extemplo, tetigit cum limina villae, 

aut abit in somnum gravis atque oblivia quaerit, 
aut etiam properans urbem petit atque revisit. 


1078-1079, certa quidem finis vitae mortalibus adstat 
nec devitari letum pote quin obeamus, 


reminds us again of Horace, Sav. 1, 6, 93-97. 


While tv yields but little in the way of satiric elements, apart 
from one or two hidden thrusts, as for example, 181-182, 816-817, 
and 849-850, the whole or at least the greater part of the descrip- 
tion and nature of love is the work of one who has seen the futility 
of love — perhaps an unrequited love, if we can believe Tennyson — 
and who now sets forth from his own experience, for the instruction 
of his reader, the vanity of seeking or hoping to gain satisfaction, 
even in love. The general scheme of this satura amorts is this: 
Venus brings more cares, the greater the desire for her; the greater 
the indulgence, the greater the pain; the vanity of the lover’s 
pleasure ; his fruitless search for satiety ; the very search only whets 
his desire still more; Venus squanders the lover’s strength, honor, 
and wealth ; leads him to crime through jealousy ; how Venus makes 
the lover overlook the beloved’s defects ; even the most beautiful is 
not free from human frailties, etc. 

Of course the most startling picture in this satire on the vanity of 
human love is the long passage 1141-1191, wherein we see the poet’s 
power at sketching in Juvenalian style the various persons concerned. 
The description reaches its height in 1160 sq. 


nigra melichrus est, inmunda et fetida acosmos, 
caesia Palladium, nervosa et lignea dorcas, 
parvula, pumilio, chariton mia, tota merum sal, 
magna atque inmanis cataplexis plenaque honoris. 
balba loqui non quit, traulizi, muta pudens est ; 

at flagrans odiosa loquacula Lampadium fit. 
ischnon eromenion tum fit, cum vivere non quit 
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prae macie; rhadine verost iam mortua tussi. 

at tumida et mammosa Ceres est ipsa ab Iaccho, 
simula Silena ac saturast, labeosa philema. 
cetera de genere hoc longum est si dicere coner. 


Vv is, as we should expect to find, shot through with satire. 
The following examples may be of interest : 


39-56: . . . the earth even now teems in such abundance with wild 
beasts, and is filled with trembling terrors throughout forests and mighty ἡ 
mountains and deep woods; . . . unless the heart is cleansed, what battles 
and perils must then enter into us despite our will? What sharp pangs 
of passion must rend the troubled man? yea, and what fears besides ἢ 
what of pride, filthiness and wantonness? what havoc they work? what of 
luxury and sloth? etc. (Bailey.) 

223-234: . . . the child, like a sailor tossed ashore by the cruel waves, 
lies naked on the ground, dumb, lacking all help for life, when first nature 
has cast him forth by travail from his mother’s womb into the coasts of 
light and he fills the place with woeful wailing, as is but right for one 
for whom it remains to pass in life through so much trouble. ... Then 
follows by contrast the condition of the young of animals at their birth. 

828-836: Time changes the nature of the whole world and all things 
must pass on from one condition to another, and nothing continues like to 
itself: all things quit their bounds, all things nature changes and compels 
to alter. One thing crumbles away and is worn and enfeebled with age, 
then another comes into honor and issues out of its state of contempt, etc. 


(Munro. ) 
925-930: the race of men in those days in the fields was much hardier 
than now, as was fitting . . . and it was built on a groundwork of larger 


and more solid bones within, and knit with more powerful sinews was the 
frame of flesh; nor was the race so prone to be disabled by heat or cold 
or strange kinds of food or any illness of the flesh. 

999-Ioo1: In those days a single day did not give over to death many 
thousands of men marching with standards spread; nor did the stormy 
waves of the sea dash upon the rocks so many ships and men. 


Characteristic of Lucretius’ dislike of war and the sea. 


1007-1010: In those days lack of food would give over the drooping 
limbs to death; nowadays it is plenty brings to ruin. "Then they would 
pour out poison for themselves unwittingly, nowadays with nicer skill men 
give poison (to their enemies). Two fine satiric touches are here felt. 


1105 on through practically to the end of v yield satiric material. 
Examples can be given by reference only here, with the principal 
theme of satire implied : 


= νυν,» 
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1114-11190, Riches; the clinging of the poorer to the richer. 

1120-1130, Pomp and power. 

1131-1135, Ambition and its vanity. 

1151-1160, Crime; fear of punishment; retribution. 

1161 sqq., Religion. 

1194 sqq-, Religion again. 

1233-1240, Obsequious fear of the gods. 

1273-1280, Power of gold; change of all things. 

1305-1307, War. 

1430-1435: “ Mankind therefore ever toils all in vain and to no purpose 
and wastes life in groundless cares, because surely enough they have not 
learned what is the true end of getting, and up to what point genuine 
pleasure goes on increasing: this by slow degrees has carried life out into 
the deep sea and stirred up from their lowest depths the mighty billows 
of war.” (Munro.) 


In vi satiric elements are found in 379-422. The subject of this 
‘satire’ is again Religion. 


11. The Mind of Herodotus: Second Paper, by Principal 
Maurice Hutton, of University College, Toronto. 


Plato, Aristophanes, and Herodotus constitute the. Greek Trinity. 
Herodotus is the third person of the Trinity and perhaps the least 
incomprehensible. I have attempted in the first paper to set forth 
his virtues; he had the defects of his qualities, the qualities of the 
traveller and the polymath: he touched a little more than he 
adorned. 

This is apparent in his excursions into philosophy and science: 
travellers would do well to leave such subjects, requiring continuous 
thought and previous preparation, alone. Herodotus thinks it 
sufficient to meet materialistic science and Darwinian biology with 
the objection that its arguments are “to me at least unpleasing”’ ; 
(11, 64) his philosophy also is “in King Cambyses’ vein ”: he quotes 
an experiment of that monarch to show that custom is everything, 
and that beyond and beneath custom there is nothing, and to clinch 
his point quotes Pindar: and his quotation is even worse than his 
philosophy and murders Pindar (11, 38). There is a natural antip- 
athy between travellers and philosophers, as between philosophers 
and poets. A second blemish also derives from the travelling mind : 
Herodotus relates stories, not because he believes them, but because 
they are eerie, gruesome, grotesque: further, the Greek, like the 
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French mind, has a certain lubricity: it leans to the morbid and 
pathological: a Roman may outrage nature by soaring to heights too 
high, by asceticism and self-repression: a Greek outrages nature by 
morbid excesses and exploitations of the flesh: and Herodotus, as a 
Greek, hankers occasionally after the forbidden and the unwhole- 
some and suggests decadent French novelists. 

But apart from these trifles his work is most valuable: all the more 
valuable that he tells us what he heard, and does not attempt to be- 
come a modern scientific historian and report only facts. Had he 
done so, his work would have been profitless to himself and to us. 
The romancer who writes like Herodotus to instruct and entertain, 
with fact, if possible, with fiction, if fiction be more illuminating 
and ‘ben trovato,’ is unconsciously the best of historians, while the 
scientific historian may be the worst. Herodotus has recorded his 
own ideas and the ideas of the people he met and has so proved him- 
self a true humanist and a student of humanity. The so-called 
scientific historian, Thucydides, wrapt in mauvaise hone and self- 
consciousness and a false dignity, has told us very little, when he 
could have told us so much. 

It is scarcely Herodotus’ fault if the Greeks are less near us than 
the Romans; the Greeks were literary men and philosophers and pro- 
fessors and, as such, unreal to the men of other nations, modern or 
ancient, even as professors and philosophers are unreal to-day to the 
man in the street and constitute a third sex of their own ; but further, 
the other Greeks draped themselves and posed until such human 
nature as they had was hidden beneath the acting. Herodotus 
never did this, and is as much a creature of flesh and blood as it 
was given to his nation to be: not as real to us as Cicero or Cato, 
but more real than Demosthenes or Thucydides or Sophocles, or 
even Socrates himself. 

Herodotus was natural and expansive and he had his reward ; for 
Nature rewards the natural man, but withholds her secrets from the 
severe historian and the meticulous antiquarian and the scientific 
archaeologist. ‘These seek only after facts, but from them are taken 
away, as knowledge advances, even the facts which they seem to 
have. Herodotus’ histories are a consolation and an encouragement 
to the humanist. 

Other virtues, his humour and his pathos, allied qualities, are 
peculiarly his own: his humour covers both wit and humour proper : 
“the Greeks write to the right and the Egyptians to the left, but the 
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Egyptians say that, nevertheless, they write in the right way and the 
Greeks in a gauche way.” Similar to this is the wit of Democedes, 
the surgeon: more humorous is the history of the prodigal Amasis, 
culminating in the allegory of the deified foot-bath. Both bath and 
master had been vessels of dishonour, but have come into their own: 
have crossed into the promised land, where swine-pastures and Jor- 
dan are forgotten. 

As for the pathos there is the legend of Psammenitus ; “ and Cam- 
byses ordered them to save Psammenitus’ son from among the 
murdered boys, and those who went to save him found him already 
dead”: pity is the virtue of our age, and Herodotus as a master of 
pathos speaks our own language: or again there is the parable 
of Cleobis and Biton, which illustrates the most passionate and pro- 
found of Greek proverbs, the one classical proverb, perhaps, which 
still retains its passion for the children of the new dispensation, 
“ whom the gods love die young.” 

Yet, after all, though Herodotus is humanist more than man of 
science, his science is continually being verified. His story of the 
circumnavigation of Africa is rendered plausible by the very circum- 
stance which made it hard of belief to him; the crossing of the 
equator and the transference of the sun from the right to the left 
shoulder of the eastward gazing mariner: his story of the African 
pigmies has been verified: his account of the alliance between the 
crocodile and the trochilus might even have been extended without 
passing the truth. Nothing can be more scientific than his specu- 
lations about the delta of the Nile: infinitely more scientific than 
the pseudo-science borrowed from them by Thucydides, when he 
speculates on the delta of the Achelous, but succeeds only in dis- 
covering a mirage of science or a mare’s nest: for the Achelous, it 
appears, forms no delta, except to the imitative historian. 


12. A Criticism of Some Recent Views of the Bacchanals 


of Euripides, by Dr. Walter Woodburn Hyde, of the Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania. 


This paper is a discussion of the long-debated question whether 
the Bacchanaéds represents a retraction of earlier views of religion on 
the part of the aged poet. At first glance the play seems merely to 
record a phase of religious history —the victory of the late intro- 
duced cult of Dionysus into Greece: the persecution of the god in 
Thebes and his bloody revenge seem but echoes of the early opposi- 
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tion to the cult, in an age long before the primitive worship had 
become spiritualized by Orphism in the sixth century B.c. But a 
closer examination discloses a deeper motive. The choral odes are 
all religious in spirit and denounce τὸ σοφόν, 2.6. the speculative 
philosophy of the day, and urge faith in the eStablished religion. We 
are almost persuaded that the drama was written with the intention 
of apotheosizing this faith. 

In most of his other plays Euripides shows only contempt for the 
traditional theology. Beside such iconoclastic sentiments, these 
religious ones of the Bacchanals seem to point to a complete renun- 
ciation of speculation and a reaction to orthodoxy. On this hypothe- 
sis many critics have explained the play. But since it was first 
attacked by Hartung in 1844, this theory has had equally strong 
opponents, who have read into the play quite different meanings. 
Many recent writers have discovered in it both comic and ironical 
signs, and so have looked upon it as a thinly veiled polemic against 
religion, . 

But neither the “recantation” nor “irony” theory can satisfac- 
torily explain the drama. Nor is there any such essential change in 
the poet’s religious views as is so often assumed. The conception 
of Dionysus throughout the play is rationalistic. Euripides does not 
conceive of him as a personal god at all, but as a rationalized prin- 
ciple, in much the same spirit as that in which the Orphics seemed 
to have conceived both Dionysus and Eros, as “ potencies.” The 
god in the play becomes a “higher personification of passion in 
religion and joy in life.” And so the main problem of the drama is 
not a question of orthodoxy opposed to scepticism, but rather, as 
James Adam has pointed out, the relative value of “reason” and 
“enthusiasm” in life. Human knowledge, though good, is inade- 
quate in comparison with the greater mysterious knowledge beyond, 
and he is a fool who closes his mind to the influences of the latter. 
Nor did Euripides actually deny the basis of religion as his con- 
temporaries and many of his modern critics assume. He only 
denounces dogmatism, and in his plays there are many passages 
which show that he had definite notions as to the nature of the god- 
head, passages which furnish the basis of a constructive theology. 

Still a change has come over him; a change to be explained by 
the circumstances of the composition of the play in Macedonia. 
Away from Athens, he has now freed himself from his doubts and 
subtleties, and finally — like so many other great minds — has sought 
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peace in a form of mysticism. ‘This was the mystic worship of the 
Wine-god, whose power he first came to understand in Macedon. 
Ethical and philosophical doubts no longer trouble him, and he 
preaches “ faith,” the one thing new in the drama, a phenomenon 
unknown in Greece of his day. 

So the Bacchanals is a companion piece to the //7ppolytus written 
twenty-three years before, and the lesson of both is the same: the 
two great necessities of humanity, enthusiasm and love, the rational- 
ized Dionysus and Aphrodite, cannot be reasoned away without en- 
tailing terrible effects, which are illustrated in the fate of both 
Pentheus and Hippolytus. Nor should we think that the new vision 
would have proved permanent had the poet lived. Toward the end 
of the drama the earlier iconoclastic spirit reappears. Thus this 
powerful play discloses the same perplexity, the same contradictory 
views as his other works, and so is a true child of the poet’s mind, 
which, though impressionable to every influence, never arrived at 
definite conclusions in religion or philosophy. His great problem was 
to reconcile this imperfect world with a beneficent God : the absence 
of the problem in the Bacchanals does not prove that he had found 
its solution. It is more probable that he died without finding any 
harmony between his intellectual doubts and his moral yearnings. 


13. The “ Mood of the Question” and the “ Mood of the 
Answer,” by Professor Ashton Waugh McWhorter, of Hamp- 
den-Sidney College. 


A. The observations suggested in this paper have to do with the 
well-known syntactic formula that ‘The mood of the question is the 
mood of the expected or anticipated answer.’”’ If the question is real 
--- ἐρώτησις, the answer, z.¢. an answer of some sort, is expected ; if, 
however, the question is asked merely for rhetorical effect, as in typ- 
ical ἀπορία, it amounts to an exclamation of grief, of despair, an admis- 
sion that the course indicated is impossible, and no answer, therefore, 
is expected, for it is already anticipated. 

1. On the basis of the principle laid down, the character of the 
answer, if given, determines the character of the question. That is to 
say, if the reply is a statement of fact, a matter of information only — 
in which case the verb will of course be found in the indicative mood 
—the verb of the question will likewise be some form of the same 
mood. It is a question of fact that calls for a statement of fact, and 
hence inquiry after the ascertainment of truth expects a correspond- 
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ing declaration of truth. A question of fact as such lies outside the 
realm of personality and finds its answer in the colorless, impersonal 
mood of categorical assertion— the indicative. If the answer is an 
expression of command —the imperative, the question will reflect, or 
foreshadow, this imperative character, and accordingly voice itself in a 
mood of will, the subjunctive or some equivalent. 

2. According to the character of the answer received or implied, 
therefore, questions may be classified as 1, Indicative, and 1, Impera- 
tive. Under 1 are included all questions of fact, inquiry after truth, 
requests for information, etc. The matter in question does not con- 
cern the will, but only the intellect, of the speaker, and therefore the 
form of the verb employed — the indicative — is described as imper- 
sonal, colorless, non-modal. Under 1 fall all those questions which 
have to do with the will, the responsibility, the duty of the speaker, — 
which expect in reply some form of command, exhortation, or sug- 
gestion of moral obligation. It is with the second class that the 
present study is concerned. 

8. If the answer actually corresponds to the question, the equa- 
tion is perfect and the mood in the one case is definitely fixed or 
easily ascertained by that in the other. But the answer expected does 
not always follow, and then, in addition to the verb form itself and 
its functional use, the context must be relied on to indicate the point 
of departure between question and answer. In other words, the 
normal rule may be expected to hold, and for any divergence the sit- 
uation itself will have to speak. 

If a son ask for bread, will his father give him a stone? The 
answer to the petition for bread is expected, anda refusal, under the 
circumstances, would be a surprise, a disappointment. If the ques- 
tion, then, is in terms of bread, the answer expected will be in corre- 
sponding terms. In like manner, if the question asks for guidance, 
instruction, the answer will normally be in terms of guidance, in- 
struction, etc. But a question of a course to be pursued, of a task 
to be done, has reference to some personality, some one as the agent, 
the doer, and must therefore express itself in terms of a personal 
mood, a mood of responsibility, obligation, of moral possibilities and 
attributes — a mood of will. And the answer expected must likewise 
be given in that mood whose prerogative it is to issue orders, give 
commands, determine the action of another—the mood of exhorta- 
tion, command, entreaty. Given therefore an answer in the impera- 
tive mood, the question must normally be stated in some form 
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involving the element of personality, some form carrying modal func- 
tion, speaking in terms of the will; for in order that there may be 
the authority of a will to issue the orders in the imperative mood, 
there must be a will for submission to that authority proclaimed by 
the mood of the question. The speaker, expecting an order in the 
rejoinder, voices his expectation in that language which signifies his 
ability, his willingness to meet the obligation, to carry out the order. 
Hence where an answer is given in a mood of command, or its 
equivalent, the reasonable expectation is, that the question will 
likewise be couched in the language of a mood of will, or its 
equivalent. 

C. But what type of question gets or expects a command as its 
answer ἢ 

1. Naturally and regularly it is a question of the first person— 
for one normally asks for directions, instructions touching oneself and 
not another. The echo question and the use of the third person in 
this way are only apparent exceptions, as both are easily reducible to 
recognized types, the former being the equivalent of the ordinary 
second person which it echoes—‘“(Do you ask) What will I do?” 
from “What will you do?’’—and the latter being a substitute 
for the deliberative first—‘‘ What is one to do?” = “ What am 
I todo?” The question that looks for an imperative answer neces- 
sarily involves the relation of one person’s will to that of another ; 
and it is only in the first person that this double relation is or can be 
presented. Thus “Shall I?” belongs to class 11 (above) ; while “ Will 
you?” is confined to class 1, for here the actor is the person to will, 
he is the master of the situation, and the answer can be only in the 
nature of information. In other words, the type under consideration 
is necessarily that of the Deliberative Question. 

2. Moreover, as the Imperative Question is confined to the first 
person, so it occurs less frequently in the plural number, for one gener- 
ally assumes responsibility for oneself and not for others. ‘The number 
of plurals for the three authors examined is far below that of the 
singulars, and while it is true that the occasion for the use of the 
plural is not as common, yet the usage seems to show that the 
presence of the second person involved in the first person plural, 
when felt, does modify the imperative element as it appears in 
straight deliberation. For Aeschylus we have in the subjunctive 1 
plural to 49 singulars; for Sophocles 7 plurals to 30 singulars; and 
for Euripides 31 to 121. The use of the plural as such in these 
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examples involves the hortative rather than the direct imperative ele- 
ment, and in so far marks a deviation from the type. “ What shall we 
do?” addressed zzzer nos implies or expects “ Let us do so-and-so.” 
If the unit rule prevails, the plural is equivalent to the singular and 
may receive a direct imperative answer. 

3. In the next place, as commands cannot be retroactive (cf. the 
case of the perfect imperative in the paradigms of the Greek verb), 
the past moods and tenses cannot be employed in this type of ques- 
tion. And conversely, as orders are carried out only after they have 
been issued, at some date in the future, immediate or more remote, 
it follows that a question expecting an imperative answer must select, 
and select only, one of the future moods or tenses. ‘The choice of 
mood or tense here must be determined by the end of ime involved, 
whether momentary, or durative, ingressive, static, or effective ; 2.46. the 
present or aorist subjunctive and the future will constitute the range 
for this choice. ‘The degree of personality, of responsibility, z.e. the 
choice, will lie between present and aorist subjunctive, on the one hand, 
and future indicative, on the other — or even some impersonal periph- 
rasis, usually with δεῖ, χρή, etc. The tabulation of examples here 
is interesting. Aeschylus has 15 present subjunctives, 35 aorists, 
and 7 futures; Sophocles, 11 presents, 26 aorists, and 13 futures ; 
Euripides, 38 presents, 114 aorists, and 76 futures. (4) The aorist, 
therefore, is seen to be the favorite, and this is natural, for more 
orders of a specific character are to be expected than general, and in 
the working cut of tragic situations more issues will be raised for the 
moment than as a matter of general policy, and the entrance upon a 
course of action laid down will be contemplated rather than the con- 
tinuance in sucha state. (4) That fewer futures should be employed 
seems natural, too, because the type is largely and clearly fixed as 
subjunctive. The use of the future at all shows a survival of its 
modal character, enforces the theory of its formal kinship with the 
subjunctive, and may be interpreted as an effort to tone down the 
stronger will element of the subjunctive, or as a conscious desire 
for variety in the mode of expression. The tendency of the 
future in the majority of the examples— though not in all— is to 
range away from genuine deliberation to the more or less colorless 
sphere of speculation. (c) The impersonals frequently emphasize 
moral responsibility, universal obligation as the underlying principle, 
and thus avoid the bluntness of a more direct attack. “ One must” 
is less likely to be offensive than “ You ought.” ‘The impersonals 
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also suggest propriety of conduct, the fitness of a given course, etc. — 
as milder and more tactful methods of approach. But as in the case 
of the future of rigid command, e.g. ‘‘ You will see that this is done,” 
the impersonal is sometimes used in stating a cold, formal command, 
as in “It is necessary that one follow the prescribed rules.”’ The tone 
will give the key to the situation. 

4. Once more, as this type of question calls for active participa- 
tion, positive effort, it will normally choose those forms of the verb 
that express or involve a more active relation on the part of the 
agent, the subject. Hence the passive voice, though not wholly ex- 
cluded, will not be found a favorite in this sphere — which is essen- 
tially one of activity ; and the same statement of course applies to 
verbs of state and being and to all others of passive or less active 
signification in their root meaning. No verb passive-in fact or in 
effect can hope or expect to receive a downright imperative answer. 
And in so far, therefore, as passive forms are found in this relation, 
they register the toning down or even effacement of the will element, 
which is the prominent feature in the deliberative question. If the 
view here taken is correct, the number of passives in the type under 
consideration should be limited, and when employed should select the 
milder, less emphatic modes of expression. ‘The investigation made 
for the three Tragedians, showing the relative number of passives (in 
value) employed and the character of the modal relation involved, 
speaks very well in confirmation of this view. For Aeschylus there 
are 7 examples of future—r1 in the singular and 6 in the plural. 
From an examination of these examples it appears that they are 
either less active in signification or entirely non-modal in charac- 
ter. Thus ἕξομεν, Sept. 101-2, is passive rather than active and 
is marked by the #me element, zwhen—is temporal rather than 
modal; so πεισόμεσθα, Suppl. 776-8, is wholly passive in mean- 
ing. The count for Sophocles is, for the future, 8 singulars and 
5 plurals; and of these the majority are clearly non-modal or 
passive in signification. In some cases there is a distinct reference 
to the future as such, and the temporal element, as in the example 
cited from Aeschylus, is the more prominent. Euripides shows a 
freer use of the future than either of the preceding authors, furnish- 
ing a total of some 75 examples, 50 singulars and 25 plurals. But 
here again an examination shows that a considerable number do not 
belong to the deliberative type of question at all, but to the specu- 
lative type, where —as pointed out in a previous paper, 74/4, XL, 
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157-167 — the future in its non-modal character is natural and neces- 
sary. Here belong questions for information (not advice or instruc- 
tion) about the future; and Euripides illustrates with significant 
frequency the thesis that the passive or less active relations show a 
decided preference for the future. (Cf. of. ciZ, p. 160.) That he 
shows a larger use of the future has been found to mean notably that 
he furnishes more examples of the passive or speculative type of 
question, and further that the future has been given the preference in 
these cases Jecause the relations expressed were of a milder or less 
active signification. The large number of plurals in the future as 
against that for the present and aorist subjunctive also points in the 
same direction. Aeschylus~has in present subj. plural, o, in aorist 
subj. plural, 1, and in future plural, 6; Sophocles—in the same 
order — 4, 3, and 5; Euripides, 21, 10,and 26. That is to say, the 
number of plurals increases exactly in proportion as the future rather 
than the subjunctive is used. Or again, whereas the singulars far out- 
number the plurals in both present and aorist subjunctive, the propor- 
tion, when it comes to the future, is greatly reduced, where the figures 
are: for Aeschylus, singular 1, plural 6 ; for Sophocles, 8 and 5 ; and 
for Euripides, 50 and 26. (A numberof the singulars in Euripides are 
themselves not true deliberatives, but speculatives, permissives, etc. 
But look at the proportion in the subjunctive for the same author: 
present, singulars 17, plurals 21 ; aorist, singulars 104, plurals ro.) 

Hence if the regulation form of question is employed and at the 
same time no mood of will is or can be expected in the answer, it 
is evident that the question must be passive in character; and the 
usage examined tends to show that the passive notion in such cases is 
expressed preferably by a distinct future form or by a verb whose 
meaning fixes it as a passive in value, even though a subjunctive in 
form, the mood of will. And when the will element is detected 
here, it is found to be toned down from the relation of direct com- 
mand and immediate responsibility to propriety, fitness, suggested 
obligation, etc., or it may even sink to the merely passive notion of 
destiny, fate, as against the direct normal opposite of determination, 
free-will. In other words, the effect of the passive here will be to 
demodalize a regular modal relation. And this milder idea of voli- 
tion will look to some periphrasis, to some field not already otherwise 
preémpted,— and as a matter of fact it is for this reason that we 
have the not infrequent substitutes with χρή and δεῖ. 

D. Now the converse of all the foregoing discussion will also 
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appear ; viz., that when any form, in itself non-modal or less adapted 
to express the will relations, comes to be employed, whether from 
caprice, or from a desire for variety, or from force of circumstances, 
in a sphere charged with the force of the will, it naturally, if not in- 


-evitably, becomes itself charged with modal force, becomes modal- 


ized by association, by environment — especially if such a form once 
on a time possessed the modal attributes before it became differen- 
tiated or specialized, or both, for a separate, if more or less kindred, 
use. a. Thus, in light of this view, the explanation for the use of the 
passive (permissive) and the future s#// in the deliberative type of 
question —and there are examples of the future approaching or 
approximating the subjunctive in this construction— will appear 
simple and clear. The peculiar form of the question, interrogative 
and first person, is obliged (other things equal) to have a modal- 
izing effect, and any available material—such as the future with its 
leanings to the subjunctive — might easily be pressed into service. 

ὦ. As for the passive, it can hardly be conceived that substitutes 
for a well-established subjunctive usage should be arbitrarily made. 
There ought to be—nay, there must be —some affinity. What, 
then, is the situation? Simply this: The counterpart of determina- 
tion, the active relation in a mood of will, is destiny, the passive 
relation. Hence for those ideas involving destiny, submission, etc., 
the passive in certain expressions may be appropriately employed 
with modal value. Thus τί πάθω ; the counterpart of τί δράσω ; occurs 
commonly as a permissive passive, involving a modal relation. 


14. Provisional Oaths of Inscriptions, by Professor Henry 
Martin, of Wells College. 


This article deals in brief and somewhat cursory fashion with the 
oaths having a proviso attached and found in Latin inscriptions, both 
pagan and Christian, dating from the second century B.c. to seventh 
and eighth centuries a.p. Their parallels in the Greek were not con- 
sidered, nor were the “ Defixionum” nor the forms of the absolute 
curse. It.was undertaken to discuss this group of oaths in themselves 
chiefly, leaving out of account, for the present, those principles which 
underlie them in common with all profanity, in the hope of establish- 
ing at some time in the future certain of their wider connections. 

These oaths were, of course, a vital part of the inscription, were 
usually ascribed to the deceased, and naturally their purpose was to 
provide against desecration of the tomb, or, on the positive side, to 
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enforce sundry attentions from passers-by. Ona purely formal basis 
they divide themselves into two groups: (1) A prayer or statement 
followed by an oath conditioned on their observance. (2) A condi- 
tion outlining the offence followed by curse in conclusion, the differ- 
ence between the two being merely formal. In the sense that they 
do not differ in this way from the poetical or bookish oath, they may 
be considered almost as literary themes. And it is no detraction 
from the belief in their efficacy to say that they lack spontaneity and 
fervor ; none the less, they show an interesting cast of popular belief 
and of the magical formula. In the following examples one has the 
entire class, for they are characterized by singular monotony. Group 
(1) Vicinas mihi carpe rosas, mihi lilia pone, ita beatum, C./.Z. vi, 
17,505; Hospes . . . ut tu hic nihil laeseris, etc., ita post obitum 
sit tibi terra levis, 0.1.2. vi, 7579. Group (2) Si quis forte mea 
gaudet de morte iniqua, huic sit iniqua Ceres perficiatque fame, 
C.I.L. vi, 7898; Si quis hunc amoverit, eundem dolorem experisca- 
tur quem ego experta sum, C./.Z. vi, 7308. From these it may be 
judged that the curse involves physical punishment, lack of burial, 
personal suffering, and in many cases, a penalty to be paid in terms 
of the offence. In the last analysis such imprecations are not isolated 
themes nor mere word jumbles, but true oaths, the test being that 
they affect that which is dearest to the heart of the offender. In 
form they frequently have an exact correspondence to the official 
decree, showing that definiteness and precision were desired, and it 
is also an interesting proof of their magical character and of the 
supposed efficacy of the written symbol to restrain. 

The attempt was also made to connect them with prayers and such 
prayers as the following, numerous enough in the inscriptions them- 
selves: Morare gressum et titulum nostrum perlege, C./.Z. 1, 1009 ; 
ne grav(e) si(t) tumul(um) visere saepe meum, C./.Z. vill, 15, 716. 

In Christian inscriptions attention was largely confined to the oath 
by Judas Iscariot, which takes the form: Siquis tentaverit isto monu- 
mento, abeat: parte com Juda Iscariota, 7. H.C. 403 (Spain). It was 
held that this was a truly popular oath of wide dissemination and an off- 
shoot of the more complete and learned ecclesiastical oath used in 
excommunications and attached to conveyances and other legal docu- 
ments; e.g. Si quis tamen contra hoc: magnum testamentum ad 
irrumpendum venerit, orbatus . . . et suis propriis oculis habeat partici- 
pationem cum sociis tenebrarum ...in eternum habeat regis ira et 

. . confusio dupla quo maranatha, Dathan et Abiron meritus et ludas 
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traditor sit eius socius, Zsp. Sagrada, xxxiv, 434. This oath was also 
shown to have interesting Romance connections, since it appears in 
several old Spanish poems of the earliest period. 


15. The Anticipatory Element in Latin Sentence Connec- 
tion, by Professor Clarence W. Mendell, of Yale University. 


The purpose of the paper was, first, to show that @// contiguous 
sentences in connected discourse are related to each other in the 
mind of their author; second, that this relation is conveyed to the 
reader by means more fundamental than conjunctions. These means 
are to be found in either of the two sentences or in both. Their 
force is based on either one of two general principles: repetition or 
incompleteness. The present paper deals only with two types which 
make use of the latter principle, and which occur in the first of two 
contiguous sentences, having therefore anticipatory force. ‘The first 
is the use of suggestive emphasis on a word or phrase of the first 
sentence, not explained by anything preceding. ‘This anticipates a 
contrast to follow. This anticipatory incompleteness suggestive of 
contrast to follow is gained, for example, by the use of a negative 
statement which is by itself irrelevant, or by a contrary to fact 
condition. The second type discussed is the use of the imperative 
in consecutive discourse without literal imperative force. The effect 
is equivalent to that of a conditional clause, anticipating a statement 
of result to follow. 


16. Quintus Curtius Rufus, by Professor R. B. Steele, of 
Vanderbilt University. 


If the work of Quintus Curtius Rufus ever contained any definite 
statements in regard to the author and the time at which he wrote, 
these must have been in the first two books which have been lost. 
We may properly infer that he was a rhetorician, following Livy very 
closely in matters of style, and portraying the life of Alexander, not 
to secure greater historical accuracy, but for rhetorical and ethical 
purposes. | 

In only two passages does he mention the source of his statements, 
but everywhere are the evidences of his verbal indebtedness to Livy. 
This statement applies not only to the minutiae of phraseology, 
but also to the portrayal of figures similar to those found.in Livy. 
The effect is that of a simile, if the reader has in mind the words of 
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Livy. Let a single illustration suffice. Curtius says of Hypsides, 
Vil, 7, 37, [taque subditis calcaribus equo in medios hostis se immisit 
et memorabili edita pugna obrutus telis est. He might. truthfully 
have added: sic Livius de Hasdrubale scribit (xxv, 49, 4) ‘con- 
citato equo se in cohortem Romanam inmisit. ibi, ut patre Hamil- 
care et Hannibale fratre dignum erat, pugnans cecidit.’ The words 
of Livy, it is true, are not copied, but there is similarity enough to 
indicate the picture which Curtius had in his mind’s eye when he 
portrayed the death of Hypsides. In some instances there is varia- 
tional quotation, in which there is more than a mere suggestion. 
One illustration will be enough for this, Curtius, v, 7, 4, ‘ quin igitur’ 
tnguit ‘ulciscimur Graeciam et urbi faces subdimus.’ Omnes inca- 
luerant mero. ‘This account of the revellers before Persepolis is but 
a changed form of Livy’s 1, 57, 7,‘ quin conscendimus equos invisi- 
musque praesentes nostrarum ingenia.’ incaluerant vino; ‘age sane’ 
omnes. This method is employed in showing men in many environ- 
ments, political, military, and religious, as well as in giving the en- 
vironments themselves, as in vill, 11, 6, petra non... in sublime 
fastigium crescit, sed in metae modum erecta est,—with an eye to 
Livy, XXXVII, 27, 7, ipse collis est in modum metae acutum cacumen 
a fundo satis lato fastigatus. 

There is occasionally a poctical reminiscence, but there is little to 
suggest the utilization of prose writers other than Livy. A part of 
the work of Pompeius Trogus covered the career of Alexander, yet 
if we judge by the abbreviation of Justinus, it was not used by Cur- 
tius to verify his own statements. Curtius was also independent of 
Valerius Maximus. Similar incidents are given by both, but the 
words are different. There is the same difference between Curtius 
and Seneca in the statement of facts. Curtius says that it was a letter 
of Parmenio’s which warned Alexander against Philip; Seneca says 
the letter was from Alexander’s mother. Seneca accepts, while Cur- 
tius rejects, the story that Lysimachus was thrown to a lion; and in 
general, Curtius commends Alexander, while Seneca condemns. 

Other statements in Curtius correspond to some in the works of 
Tacitus, but the articles of Wiedemann in P%z/o/ogus, xxx, and ΧΧΧΙ, 
make it seem reasonable that both may have drawn from Livy. In 
the case of the parallel passage in Pliny’s V./7., there is probably a 
common source. Among the many pieces of information brought 
back to. Alexander by Nearchus and Onescritus according to Cur- 
tius, X, I, 11, was one about an island which was said ‘auro abun- 
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dare, inopem equorum: singulos eos compererant . . . singulis 
talentis emi.’ Pliny states the fact, but says, vi, 198, Clitarchus 
vero Alexandro regi renuntiatum adeo divitem ut equos incolae talen- 
tis auri permutarent. 

The speeches in Curtius have occasional reminiscences of Livy, 
though the subjects discussed are, for the most part, widely different 
in the twowriters. This phase is, however, of interest only as an 
indication of the complete conformation to the type of historical 
presentation shown in Livy. 

On few subjects involving chronology have there been wider differ- 
ences of opinion than on the date of Curtius. The last sentence (x, 
10, 20) indicates the survival of an Alexander cult, the existence of 
which cannot be proved later than 229 a.p. Allusions to Parthia 
and the Parthians antedate the fall of the Parthian Empire in 226 a.p. 
The reference to Tyre, Iv, 4, 21 (nunc tandem longa pace cuncta 
refovente sub tutela Romanae mansuetudinis adquiescit), is generally 
taken as referring to a time before Septimus Severus when Tyre be- 
came a colony, though neither nga pace nor sub tufela is very 
definite. Compare Dialogus de Oratoribus, 38, τῇ, mediis divi 
Augusti temporibus, postquam longa temporum quies ; and Livy’s use 
of sub umbra and sub tutela. But it is held that the date of Curtius 
is practically settled by some similar passages in Curtius and Seneca 
(vil, 10, 29: Zp. 59, 12; vu, 1, 4: Ep. 56, 9; X, 9, 3: Cons. ad 
Polyb. 13), and especially by the last parallel : 


qui noctis, quam: paene supre- sidus hoc, quod praecipitato in 


" : : . rofundum rso in tenebr 
mam habuimus, novum sidus inluxit. P'°! d : εἴ demerso tenebras 
orbi refulsit, semper luceat. 


But Curtius had already described Alexander (ΙΧ, 6, 8) as Macedoniae 
columen ac sidus, and what he says of the night is suggested by Livy, 
VI, 17, 4, though it is specific, while Seneca’s darkened world is 
fanciful. As Seneca is not dependent on Curtius for his facts in 
regard to Alexander, we may suspend judgment in regard to the rela- 
tion of the two until we have examined some other points in the 
work of Curtius. 

How long after the appearance of the original work, a work as 
closely imitative as that of Curtius might be expected, is purely a 
matter of conjecture. It is Livian instead of Ciceronian throughout, 
even in the speeches, though as late as Fronto Cicero was still 
regarded (Fronto, p. 63 Naber) caput atgue fons romanae facundiae. 
The grammar is the grammar of Livy, though it is the same as that 
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of Florus in the avoidance of causa with the gerund and gerundive, 
and, in the sparing use of the supine, ranks with the late Latin 
historians. 

The final judgment passed on Alexander, x, 5, 26, is in the main 
favorable: bona naturae eius fuisse, vitia vel fortunae vel aetatis. 
Fifteen strong points are enumerated — ingentes profecto dotes erant. 
Of his weaknesses, apart from those of fortune, it is said: Iam ira- 
cundiam et cupidinem vini sicuti iuventa irritaverat, ita senectus 
mitigare potuisset. Other strong points are given elsewhere, as are 
his failings, while some of his worst acts are atoned for by a later 
repentance. This stressing of moral values indicates that the work 
was written, not for general purposes, but for specific application. 

At the shrine of Ammon, Alexander manifested concern in regard 
to his father, but later, Alexander tells the Macedonians, Ix, 6, 26: 
mihi maximus laborum atque operum meorum erit fructus, si Olympias 
mater immortalitati consecretur, quando excesserit vita; and in x, 5, 
30 Curtius gives this as the proof of his ~zefas. ‘This statement, too, 
may be taken to have a specific application. 

Curtius mentions the wonderful skill as an archer of Catenes in 
Vil, 5, 41, adeo certo ictu destinata ferielat, ut aves quoque exciperet. 
Nunc forsitan, sagittarum tam celebri usu, minus admirabilis videri 
ars haec possit. The time at which this would be the most forcible 
statement would be after the wonderful feats of archery shown by 
Commodus, 180-192 A.D. See Gibbon, Decline and Fal, ch. tv. 

Later than Commodus the work of Curtius would fall at the time 
of Alexander Severus, the early part of whose reign saw the downfall 
of the Parthians. A work strongly portraying the qualities of the 
Great Alexander would be eminently appropriate during the early 
years of the younger Alexander, and we are told that he was a great 
admirer of such a work. At this time also would there be an occa- 
sion for the pious wish that there should be consecrated ἰδ immortal- 
ity a woman —the mother of the new Alexander, in contrast with 
the measure of justice handed out by the senate to the mother of 
Elagabalus. 


17. Περσικὴ ἐσθής, Μηδικὴ ἐσθής : An Erroneous Reversal 
of Terms. By Professor Herbert Cushing Tolman, of Vander- 
bilt University. 

The real Persian costume was the high cylindrical hat or the broad 
headband, the gracefully flowing robe, and the native shoe (εὔμαρις, 
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Tolman, PAPA, xu, Ixx). We must reverse the opinion current for 
centuries and strengthened by such statements as those of Hdt. 
(οἱ σκυτίνας μὲν ἀναξυρίδας, σκυτίνην δὲ τὴν ἄλλην ἐσθῆτα φορέουσι, I, 
71; τὴν Μηδικὴν ἐσθῆτα νομίσαντες τῆς ἐωυτῶν εἶναι καλλίω φορέουσι, I, 
135) that the dress described above is “ Median,” and the round hat, 
tightly fitting doublet, and trousers are “ Persian.’”” The question is 
now settled through the decipherment of the inscriptions above the 
heads of the national types of the empire on the Grave of Darius 
at Naks-i-Rustam. That each of these types had a trilingual super- 
scription designating his nationality was conjectured by Oppert as 
early as 1859 (Expédition en Meésopotamie, 1, 192), and Dieulafoy 
(1885) speaks of seven which were noted by his co-workers, F. 
Houssay and Ch. Babin (Compées rendus de l’ Acad. des Inscriptions, 
IV, 13, 23). These have been read from the photographs and pub- 
lished by Weissbach (Adhandlungen der k. siichs. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften, 1911). 

Fig. 1 wears the long robe reaching to the ankles, girt at the waist, 
and falling in vertical folds in front and oblique folds at the side. 
Above his head is the inscription which forever removes all doubt as 
to his nationality; zyam parsa, ‘this is a Persian,’ Elam. Az 7 
par-sir-ra, Bab. a-[ga-a]| °”*'” par-sa-a-a. 

Fig. 2 shows the tightiy fitting coat and the trousers, while the 
superscription with almost equal clearness (the supplement is not 
doubtful) defines his native country and costume; zyam [mada}, 
‘this is a Mede.’ 

In the light of this discovery it is obvious that there must be an 
exact reversal of the terms “ Persian ’’ and “ Median ”’ dress, so that 
we read “ Persian’? where “ Median” occurs in our commentaries 
and histories, and wice versa. 

Persian. —We see the Persian costume as worn by the monarch at 
Persepolis on (1) the door-jambs of the Darius Palace, the South- 
east Edifice, the Hall of too Columns, where he is sculptured strug- 
gling with lion, bull, or fabulous monster, but in the fight the dress is 
high girt and swung over the shoulder, and on his head is the simple 
broad band generally worn by attendants ; (2) door-jambs of Central 
Edifice, Darius Palace, Hall of 100 Columns, showing king with staff 
and lotus escorted from palace by umbrella-bearer and fly-flap-bearer, 
who also wear the Persian dress ; (3) the 28-figured throne relief at 
‘east door of the Central Edifice, the 14-figured throne relief on 
both doors at the south, and the great Audience relief on the 
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eastern and western door-jambs of antechamber to the Hall of too 
Columns. 

It is worn again by the sovereign on (4) the royal graves at Persep- 
olis and NakS-i-Rustam as he stands on a pedestal of three steps wear- 
ing the kidaris on his head, the beard frizzled, left hand holding the 
bow, the right raised in supplication; (5) the Behistan relief as he 
tramples Gaumata, the Pseudo-Smerdis, beneath his feet, but in place 
of the fluted tiara he wears the royal crown ornamented with rosettes 
and with a saw-toothed border. . 

The Persian costume appears prominently on (6) the Persian rep- 
resentatives in the tributary procession of the magnificent frieze 
between the staircases of the Xerxes Hall, the official introducers on 
the right in the tribute procession facing the inscriptional tablet and 
ascending the steps of the Darius Palace, the Persian type on the 
three panels supporting the dais on the 28-figured throne relief, with 
the similar type (Fig. 1, described above) among the bas-reliefs on the 
royal graves ; (7) the guards sculptured on south stairway of the Darius 
Palace, the staircase of the Xerxes Hall, the western steps and quad- 
ruple eastern stairs of the Xerxes Palace, the upper row and the four 
lower rows (alternately Persian and Median) on the Audience Relief 
which we must picture as standing in long line before the throne ; 
(8) the domestics (alternately Persian and Median) who ascend the 
stairs in the palaces of Darius and Xerxes with banqueting utensils ; 
(9) the court servants who attend the king as he is represented sitting 
upon the throne (at which function they wear the bashlyk) or as he 
appears in the act of leaving the palace (in which case they wear the 
simple headband) ; (το) the door-keepers on the Southeast Edifice 
and on the Darius Palace, where they wear the headband and carry 
the wicker shields (γέρρον, Hdt. vu, 61) ; (11) high officials as seen 
on one of the figures (Gobryas?) beside the throne (perspective 
places it behind) on the Audience relief, and the two chieftains who 
stand with Darius on the Behistan Rock, wearing the broad headband 
ornamented with rosettes; (12) the Persian Pretenders Gauméata, 
Vahyazdata; (13) the upper body of the oft-recurring symbol of 
Ahura Mazda, whose right hand is extended and left holds the ring of 
empire. The Susian dress differs from the Persian only in the 
twisted headband, ‘Susian mitre,’ often worn in place of the fluted 
tiara as shown on (14) the warriors of the Archer Frieze at Susa, giv- 
ing us a picture of the 10,000 immortals (Hdt. vu, 83), who wear 
the long tunic with hanging sleeves; (15) the Susian Pretenders 
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Aétina, Martiya at Behistan. The Persian dress is worn by (16), 
the Susian representative on the Darius Grave (Fig. 3), above whose 
head is the superscription, zyam uvaja, ‘this is a Susian,’ Elam. 
hi 7 ha-tamt¢(i|-ra. 

Median.— The short doublet and the trousers of the Median dress 
are recognized on (1) the official introducers on the left of the tribute 
procession in the Darius Palace; (2) the domestics (alternately 
Persian and Median) sculptured on the stairway of the palaces of. 
Darius and Xerxes ; (3) the guards (alternately Persian and Median) 
on the four lower rows of the Audience relief; (4) fig. 1 (read from 
right to left) of the tributary nations on the 28-figured throne relief, 
fig. 1 (read from right to left) of the subject nations on the throne. 
relief on both south doors in the Hall of 100 Columns, and fig. 2 
(described above) of the tributary nations on the royal graves; (5) 
the person (evidently of high rank) received in audience in the Audi- 
ence relief; (6) one of the court officials (Aspathines?) beside the 
king in the Audience relief; (7) the two pretenders, the Median 
Fravarti and the Sagartian Cita(n)takhma (Sagartia being part of 
the province of Media) on the Behistan Rock. 

The Median dress is worn on the royal graves by representatives 


οὗ (8) Parthia (fig. 4, zyam paréava, ‘this is a Parthian,’ Elam. 


hi I par-tu-|ma-ra|; (9) Bactria (fig. 6) ; (10) Armenia (fig. 20) ; 
(11) Cappadocia (fig. 21). 


18. The Parentage and Birth Date of the Latin Uncial, by 
Dr. Henry B. Van Hoesen, of Western Reserve University. 


The arbitrary term “uncial” is generally defined as a rounded 
modification of the “square capital,’ but the analysis of an uncial 
alphabet — taken, say, from the Versailles gospels! or the Vatican 
palimpsest of Cicero’s de Re Pudblica* — shows this definition to be 
inadequate. 

New curves appear in A, D, E, F, H, L, M, N, T, U, X; but the 
letters A, D, G, H, M, O, R, Q, U, have certain other evident traits 
unfamiliar in their “ capital” progenitors and not sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the tendency to roundness. 

These additional traits are cursive. Compare: 

A, with none or only partial roundings in Oxyrh. Pap. 737, Pom- 
peian graffiti and Rainer papyrus (Wessely, Schrifttafe/n, n. 9). 


1 Zangemeister and Wattenhach, tab. 20. 
2 Jb, tab. 17. 
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D, rounded and prolonged in Rainer papyrus (Wessely, n. 1), 
graffiti. 

G, no more rounded than the capital, but with tail instead of 
transverse, in Wessely, ἢ. 1, Oxyrh. 737, graffiti. 

H, with diminished shaft, with straight or curved lines in Wessely, 
1, graffiti, Genéve P. Lat. τ. 

M, angular or rounded, in Wessely, 1, Genéve P. Lat. τ, Berlin P. 
7124. 

O, not quite round, made with two strokes, in Wessely, 1. 

Q, with small circle and long tail, in Wessely, 1, Bertin P. 7124. 

R, with diminished bow and tail, in Wessely, 1, graffiti. 

U, rounded in two strokes, in Wessely, 1, Oxyrh. 737, Geneve ἢ. 
Lat. 1. 

Further, uncial letters which are simply rounded modifications of 
square capitals are likewise cursive. Compare: 

E, in Wessely, 1, Oxyrh. 737, graf- 


Ah ee fiti. 
> F, in Wessely, 1, Genéve P. Lat. 1. 
L, in Wessely, I. 
f ets N, in Wessely, 1, Geneve P. Lat. τ. 


T, in Wessely, 1, .Oxyrh. ἽΝ 


τ h Ab Genéve P. Lat. 1. 
nA X, in Wessely, 1, Oxyrh. 737. 
esiak τ | 
0 τὴ τῆς perfected uncials of A and M 
O_ alone are not quite identical with 
δ Α 4 cursive forms of the first and of the 
Tan er me: early second century, and these forms 


are also wanting in the earliest manu- 
scripts whose writing is called uncial 


Εν Cok —e.g., Oxyrh. 30. 

"4 F It was doubtless by these similari- 
Li ties between uncial and cursive that 
v N Wessely (Schrifttaf. p. 6) was led to 
ee eae πρὶ call some of the early cursives —as 
Xx 7 ; well as the rustic capitals of the Her- 


culanean fragments —“Unciale im 
weiteren Sinne.” But it could only be “im weiteren Sinne”’ as 
the particular cursive letters and the general cursive irregularity are 
in strong contrast to the formality of the literary uncial.’ 


1 Cp. Tangl in Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, 1899, col. 1791-1795. 
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The uncial then, far from being the immediate descendant of the 
square capital, is a combination, more or less mechanical, of capital 
and cursive. Capital characteristics are the general formality and 
conventionality, and capital letters such as B, P, S; but the immedi- 
ate origin of most of its letters is the cursive. 

Our earliest uncial manuscripts bear no dates. But the similarity 
of their letters to the early cursive letters and the dissimilarity to the 
later cursives indicate the first or early second century as the time 
when the uncial came into being. 


19. Ψυχρότης ἢ τὸ ψυχρόν, by Professor LaRue Van Hook, 
of Columbia University. 


In this paper the results were given of a study of the history and 
meaning of the word ψυχρότης (τὸ ψυχρόν) as a metaphorical, techni- 
cal term of Greek rhetoric and literary criticism. F7igidity, the 
literal and obvious English translation, is by no means an exact ren- 
dering of the Greek word, which designates a vice, or rather vices, 
of style. Fwstian is a closer equivalent. 

The earliest treatment of ψυχρότης (and the /ocus classicus for its 
discussion is to be found in Aristotle’s Phezoric, m1, 3) where ra 
ψυχρά, or frigidities in language and style, are said to arise from four 
causes ; the use of compound words; obscure, foreign or obsolete 
words ; epithets, long, ma/aprofos, or too-numerous, and inappropri- 
ate metaphors. According to Aristotle, frigidity in prose is caused 
by the use of poetical diction and the employment of extravagant, 
figurative language. Although Aristotle’s treatment of τὰ ψυχρά 
forms the basis for subsequent discussions of the subject, yet his 
definition is very considerably enlarged by later writers. 

In the treatise On the Subiime, extant under the name of Longi- 
nus, τὸ ψυχρόν is said to be due to the craze for novelty, to the strain- 
ing for the unusual, and to the use of hyperboles. It is caused by 
puerility, the tawdry, and the affected. It is certain that in this 
discussion Longinus is following Caecilius of Calacte. 

In the de Llocutione of Demetrius are found numerous references 
to τὸ ψυχρόν with illustrative comment. According to Demetrius, 
frigidity is largely due to exaggeration, to hyperbole, to distortion, 
and to the pompous. Furthermore, it is to Demetrius that we are 
indebted for the excellent definition of Theophrastus: τὸ ψυχρόν 
ἐστι TO ὑπερβάλλον τὴν οἰκείαν ἀπαγγελίαν. 

While Hermogenes does not devote a chapter to frigidity, yet 
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his discussion of Affectation (περὶ κακοζήλου) really defines also τὸ 
ψυχρόν. 

The last Greek writer, so far as I have been able to ascertain, who 
discusses frigidity is a certain Joseph Rhakendytes (cf. Walz, ΚΛ. 
Gr. ll, p. 540) in a chapter entitled, περὶ ψυχρολογίας, in which we 
meet a novel definition and application of the term. According to 
the pious Joseph the worst form of frigidity is the profanation of 
sacred writings ! : 

In Greek Comedy, and especially Aristophanes, who first uses the 
word metaphorically as applying both to compositions and to writers, 
we find numerous references to stylistic frigidity. Theognis, the 
tragic poet, is lampooned as the chief offender. 

The true answer to the question of the origin of the metaphorical 
use of the term τὸ ψυχρόν is likewise to be seen from the passages in 
Aristophanes (cf. Acharn. 11, 138, and Zhesmophor. 170, 848). 
The listener or reader, who is keyed up in warm anticipation of the 
pleasure and profit which is to result from an admirable literary pro- 
duction, is chilled by disappointment; his interest is cooled by the 
forced, inartistic, exaggerated, or inappropriate style of the speaker 
or writer. 
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PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


I. PROGRAMME 


Fripay, NOVEMBER 29 


First SESSION, 9.50 O’CLOCK A.M. 


J. E. Cuurcn, Jr. 
The Non-Relationship of the Mother to Her Child: A Discussion of 
the Contention of Apollo in the Zumenides of Aeschylus? 


CaRLOsS BRANSBY 
The Personal and Literary Relations between Cervantes and Lope 
de Vega (read by title, p. Ixvii) , 


J. ELMORE 
Notes on the Dramatic Element in Martial (p. Ixxi) 


A. T. Murray 
Notes on the Odyssey 


GEORGE R. Noyes 
The Essential Elements in Tolstoy’s Ethical System 


Otro E. PLaTH 
Washington Irving’s Influence upon Wilhelm Hauff 


SECOND SESSION, 2.15 O'CLOCK P.M. 
CLARENCE PASCHALL 
The Etymology of Afegen (p. Ixxiii) 


E. B. Capp 
Plutarch’s Quotations from Pindar (read by title) 


C. G. ALLEN 
The Literary Debt of José Zorrilla to Victor Hugo (p. xvii) 


1 To be published in full elsewhere. 
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H. R. FarRcLoucu 
Horace’s View of the Relations of Satire and Comedy ? 


R. SCHEVILL 
D. Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo 


WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE 
Iron Taboo among the Greeks (read by title) 


FRANZ SCHNEIDER 
Die Essex — Dramen des Corneille, Bangs und Coello, und Lessings 
voreingenommene Kritik 


THIRD SESSION, 8 O’CLOCK P.M. 


Leon J. RICHARDSON 
~ Some Observations on Vergil’s Georgics : 
Annual Address of the President of the Association (p. lxxiv) 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30 
FOURTH SESSION, 9.40 O’CLOCK A.M. 


S. A. CHAMBERS 
“The Burial of Sir John Moore” and its So-called French and 
: German Originals (p. Ixviii) 


TORSTEN PETERSSON 
Cicero during the Years immediately preceding His Exile: A Sec- 
tion from a Projected Narrative Study of Cicero (p. Ixxiii) 


Henry Davin Gray 
The Evolution of Shakespeare’s Heroine (p. lxxii) 


GILBERT CHINARD 
Importance et nécessité d’une édition critique des Vatchez 


James T. ALLEN 
a. Two Alleged Conventions of the Early Greek Theatre 
ὦ. Lexicographical Notes on the /chneutae of Sophocles 
(Oxy. Papyrt, 1X, 1912) 


1 Published in the American F¥ournal of Philology, xxxiv, 183 ff. 
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FIFTH SESSION, 2.20 O’CLOCK P.M. 


ARTHUR FatcH McKINLAy 
Boethius and the Interrelationship of His de Syllogismis Categoricis 
and Jntroductio ad Syllogismos Categoricos 


J. T. Crark 
Some Features of Lexicographical Vitality in French (p. xx) 


HERMANN JOHANN HILMER 
Wundt’s Views of the Laws governing “ Regular” Semasiological 
Development 


CoRNELIUS BEACH BRADLEY 
The Proximate Source of the Siamese Alphabet (p. 23) 


GEORGE HEMPL 
Specimen Minoan Inscriptions! 
1 To be published elsewhere. 
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Il. MINUTES 


The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast held its: Four- 
teenth Annual Meeting on November 29 and 30, in the San Fran- 
cisco Institute of Art, the President of the Association, Professor 
Leon J. Richardson, of the University of California, presiding. 


First SESSION 


Friday morning, November 29. 
The meeting was called to order by the President at 9.50 A.M. 
_ After the minutes of the last meeting were read and approved, the 
following report of the Treasurer was presented : — 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand December I, 1911 . . . «© « «© « ‘© « $42.38 
Dues and initiated ROG oes. ew ce eee τ 5.00 
7 $275.38 
EXPENDITURES 
Sent to Professor Moore (May 28, 1912) . . . . « $190.00 
Paid to the Pacific Association of Scien- 

She: Soctetiets 5 FS ke- we aloe, 2 led lee 3 Ὁ 15.00 
Petia... πο πε δ πὴ ae Oe oe Δ kPa 19.00 
Gtalonery FOe δ ρου λοις a) ae tee ee 8.23 
STOR MEE πο i ee Wie ew ove ete) bleep ΣΕ 3-65 
Mise SUGMEOUS, hoe se, πότ τς Ὁ ee Ss 5.50 

$241.38 
Balance on hand November 29, ΤΟΙ͂Σ . τς « « « « 34.00 
$275.38 


The Chair appointed the following committees : — 


Nomination of Officers: Professors Clapp, Martin, and Schilling. 

Time and Place of Next Meeting: Professors Searles, Fairclough, 
and Merrill. 

Treasurer's Report: Professors Church, Schevill, and Espinosa. 

Membership: Professors Noyes, Allen (C. G.), and Pinger. 

Arrangements: Rev. W. A. Brewer and Dr. Linforth. 


In accordance with the recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the scope of the Committee on Time and Place was extended 
to include a consideration of the question as to whether the Asso- 
ciation should hold two meetings next year. 

Professor J. Elmore gave notice of an amendment to Article IV, 
section 1, of the Constitution, striking out the word “ five” and sub- 


—_—_—— a a Ψ 


— str 
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-stituting the word “three” in the amount of the initiation fee for 


incoming members. 
The number of persons present at this session was thirty-one. 


SECOND SESSION 


Friday afternoon, November 29. 

The Association met at 2.15 P.M. 

The Committee on Treasurer’s Report stated that the accounts 
had been examined and found correct. Adopted. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, it was voted to extend to the American Philological Associa- 
tion an invitation to meet in San Francisco in 1915. 

The number of persons present at this session was forty. 


THIRD SESSION 


ν Friday evening, November 29. 
At 8 p.m. the members of the Association and their friends met at 
the University Club of San Francisco to listen to the address of the 
President, whose subject was Some Observations on Vergil’s Georgics. 


FourRTH SESSION 


Saturday morning, November 20. 
The Association met at 9.40 A.M. 
The entire session was given to the reading and discussion of 
papers. 
The number of persons present was forty-two. 


FIrTH SESSION 
Saturday afternoon, November 30. 
The Association met at 2.20 P.M. 
The Committee on Nominations made its report ; whereupon the 
following officers were elected for 1912-1913 : — 


President, C. Searles. 
Vice-Presidents, J. T. Allen, 
J. Elmore. 
Secretary- Treasurer, O. M. Johnston. 
Executive Committee, The above-named officers, and 
R. Schevill, 
' B. O. Foster, 
J. E. Church, Jr., 
George R. Noyes. 
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In accordance with the recommendation of the Committee on 
Time and Place of Next Meeting, it was voted to hold the next 
annual meeting of the Association at the San Francisco Institute of 
Art, on the Friday and Saturday following Thanksgiving Day, 1913. 
The Committee also recommended that, in addition to the annual 
meeting in November, another meeting be held sometime during the 
spring. ‘The matter was referred to the Executive Committee with 
power to act. 

A vote of thanks for hospitality was extended to the Regents of 
the University of California, the Directors of the San Francisco In- 
stitute of Art, and the Directors of the University Club of San 
Francisco. 

The number of persons present at this session was thirty-two. 


Two meetings of the Executive Committee were held, one Novem- 
ber 29, and the other November 30. The Committee voted to hold 
a meeting of the Association next spring, as had been recommended, 
the time and place to be determined by the Pacific Association of 
Scientific Societies. In accordance with the recommendation of the 
Committee on Time and Place, the Executive Committee also author- 
ized the Secretary to secure the services of a stenographer and such 
other clerical assistance as may be necessary. : 

The following persons were elected to membership : — 


Prof. Gilbert Chinard, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Mr. E. ἃ. Atkin, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Mr. William Girard, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Mr. Emilio Goggio, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Miss Caroline Bates Singleton, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Prof. Mary P. Barnett, Mills College, Cal. 

Prof. Herbert F. Allen, College cf the Pacific, San José, Cal. 

Dr. Edward R. Von Janinski, University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 
Mr. F. P. Anderson, Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 

Miss Sophia Cramer, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Prof. W. D. Ward, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Prof. Allison Gaw, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Prof. Ruth W. Brown, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Miss Anna Shipley Cox, Stanford University, Cal. 


Through transfer from the American Philological Association there 
have been added : — 


Prof. Kelly Rees, Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Perkins Lyders, San Francisco, Cal. 
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ΠΡ ABSTRACTS 


1. The Literary Debt of José Zorrilla to Victor Hugo, by 
Professor C. G. Allen, of Leland Stanford Junior University. 


Zorrilla himself is loth to admit such a debt; and indeed the dif- 
ference in the environments of the two men, in their temperaments 
and sympathies, and in the subjects they treat, makes direct borrow- 
ing difficult. There are, however, certain concrete cases of borrow- 
ing, almost entirely from the Odes οὐ Ballades and the Orientals, 
as: “ Napoledén,” from “ Buonaparte ” (Odes e¢ Ballades), “ A \a nifia 
C. D. E.” from “A une jeune fille” (2d.), the oriental beginning “‘ De 
la luna 4 los reflejos,” from “ La Captive” (Zes Orientales), the ori- 
ental beginning “ Duefia de la negra Toca” and the one beginning 
** Corriendo van por la vega,” from “ Lazzara” (2d.), the “‘ Desafio del 
Diablo,” from “ La Légende de la Nonne” (Odes εἰ Ballades), “ La 
Torre de Fuensaldana,” from “Aux Ruines de Montfort Amaury ” 
(26.). In general, it is ideas and not words which are borrowed. 


2. The Personal and Literary Relations between Cervantes 
and Lope de Vega, by Professor Carlos Bransby, of the Uni- 
versity of California. 


It is the purpose of this paper to inquire into the relations existing 
between the father of the Spanish novel and the father of the Spanish 
drama. 

Cervantes was born in the year 1547 and Lope de Vega fifteen 
years later. The age in which they lived was the most remarkable 
in Spanish letters. Poetry, both lyric and dramatic, became the pas- 
sion of the times. Not only the men of the learned callings were 
wont to produce it in overwhelming abundance, but tailors, sextons, 
tinkers, masons, and even illiterate women tried their wits at com- 
posing it. In the midst of the general excitement and of the strife 
for recognition and fame, it was natural that rivalries should arise and 
that animosities should be engendered. 

One would have thought that, among that vast throng of honor- 
hunters, Cervantes and Lope de Vega would have stood, the giants 
that they were, far above all jealousy and pettiness. Such, however, 
was not the case. 

These two men were brought together several times in the course 
of their long and busy lives. They saw each other for the first time 
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when Lope was a beardless youth and Cervantes was trying to have 
his plays staged. Between 1584 and 1588, when Lope was beginning 
to be known to fame, they met often and likely talked about their 
work. Cervantes gives high praise to Lope in the first part of his 
Galatea, published in 1584. 

Cervantes removes from Madrid to Seville and Lope becomes the 
monarch of the drama. Between 1600 and 1604 Lope visits Seville 
twice and clashes with Cervantes, owing, doubtless, to a sonnet in- 
sulting the former, the authorship of which was attributed to the latter, 
and to criticisms of himself that Lope must have seen in the manu- 
script of the first part of Don Quijote. In a letter written from 
Toledo in 1604, Lope wrote that, speaking of poets, none was so bad 
as Cervantes and none so silly as to read Don Quijote. It is a fact 
that Lope never praised Don Quijote, though in some of his writings 
he does refer to some of the other work of Cervantes in rather flat- 
tering terms. 

In 1609 Cervantes, living once more in Madrid, joined there a 
congregation of lay brothers, and in the following year Lope became 
a member of the same congregation. ‘They must have met often at 
_ its headquarters, probably already reconciled to each other, and also 
at the academies or literary clubs. 

In 1614 appeared the spurious second part of Don Quijote, which 
caused Cervantes the greatest annoyance and grief that he ever expe- 
rienced in his checkered career. Some have attributed the author- 
ship of it to Lope, but without good reasons. 

The two writers were neighbors in Madrid during the last days in 
the life of the author of Don Quzjo/e, and it seems probable that 
Lope called on Cervantes during the last illness of the latter. 


3. “The Burial of Sir John Moore” and its So-called 
French and German Originals, by Professor Samuel A. 
Chambers, formerly of the University of California. 


Many errors seem still rife in regard to this much-discussed poem 
and its author. The accounts of Charles Wolfe in all the works of 
reference, even the latest, are full of faults. These are the facts: 
The poem was written in 1814 or 1815 ; first published in Currick’s 
Morning Post in 1815; later in Blackwood’s Magazine in 1817. 
The poem, as published in the /os¢, was signed with the initials 
“'W. C.,”’ which have been omitted in all subsequent reprints. They 
are probably a misprint or a slight disguise for “ C. W.” 


te 
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The poem was attributed to the best writers of the day, even to 
Byron, who denied the authorship. Wolfe claimed this in 1816 in a 
private letter to a friend, in which he copied the poem. That he 
never put forth a public claim is probably accounted for by the fact 
of his ill-health and the absorbing duties of a country parish of which 
he had taken charge. He died in 1823. 

The poem being thus anonymous, in 1841 a Scotch schoolmaster 
put himself forward as its author. This aroused the Irish friends of 
Wolfe, and they proved by private letters and by oral testimony that 
the poem was beyond any doubt written by Wolfe. The first two 
stanzas were, in fact, composed while the poet was on a visit to the 
Rey. Samuel O’Sullivan, a college chum, who gave a minute account 
of the circumstances of their production. ‘Thus, by about 1850, the 
question seemed to be settled. (For the whole matter, see Proc: Royal 
Trish Acad. for 1844, p. 89; also Blackwood, 1, 277; Notes and 
Queries, N.S. 1, 158.) P 

In 1861, however, a new kind of doubt was stirred up by Europa, 
of Leipzig (no. 10, p. 391), which produced two poems, one Ger- 
man, one French, astonishingly like the English one in incident, sen- 
timent, and even metre. It was claimed for the German one that it 
was found in the convent of Avila, near Danzig ; was written in the 
seventeenth century to celebrate the death of the Swedish general 
Torstenson, who was buried in haste at night by his fellow-soldiers. 
It was stated that the French one was taken from the A/émoires of 
Lally-Tollendal (Paris, 1778-1779, 4 vols. and several volumes of sup- 
plements), and was composed in honor of the Breton Colonel de 
Beaumanoir, who was buried under circumstances similar to those 
attending the burial of Sir John Moore. These finds were discussed 
in the Six-pence Magazine (June, 1869), and in La Revue Brit- 
tanique (February, 1876, pp. 435-492), and elsewhere. The various 
critics concluded either that the German was the common original 
of the other two, or that the poems were produced in the sequence 
German, French, English. 

As to the German poem, General Torstenson died in his bed and 
was buried in Stockholm, and the poem has a suspicious modern 


ring for a seventeenth-century production. As to the French one, 


no such poem exists in the AZémoires of Lally-Tollendal, and the 
circumstances of the death of Colonel de Beaumanoir are not clear. 
Still, this does not entirely dispose of the claims of these poems. 

In Bentley's, Miscellany are to be found the very poems produced 
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by Zuropa (the French one, 1, 96; the German one, Π, 632). It is, | 


moreover, evident that all the historical information furnished by 
Europa was gathered from the very plausible introductions printed 
there. 

Now, just what are these poems? The French one is simply a 
hoax gotten up by the ingenious Father Prout, and the German one, 
another hoax produced by a collaborator to out-hoax the first. This 
kind of mystification was the special delight of that romantic epoch. 
It is the period of Mérimée and Nodier, of Chatterton and Mac- 
pherson (cf. Bentley’s Misc. 1, 46, 63, 525). 

There is not a particle of doubt that the English poem is an 
original production of Wolfe, and founded solely on Southey’s prose 
account of the burial of Sir John Moore in the Hainburgh Annual 
Register (year 1808, p. 458). But this mare’s nest constructed by 
Father Prout and his fellow-mystifier is in danger of re-discovery at 
any time. As late as 1900 a writer in the Sfectator (Sept. 8) refers 
to the poem as “a very happy and spirited translation from the 
French,” and considers the French poem “ interesting, and its repro- 
duction by Mr. Wolfe even more so in its accurate following of the 
original.” 


4. Some Features of Lexicological Vitality in French, by 
Professor J. T. Clark, of the University of California. 


In this paper were presented the results of a comparative study of 
words which have remained in continuous usage as opposed to those 
which have become obsolete. Three periods, each represented by 
some 500 octavo pages from various texts, were studied: (1) before 
1300; (2) 1500-1550; (3) 1650-1700. The portion of the vo- 
cabulary studied was adjectives beginning with ὁ, ¢, «ὦ. Four classes 
of words were distinguished: A, which have remained in modern 
French without change of meaning; B, which have remained in the 
modern language but with change of meaning ; C, which have become 
obsolete, being replaced by synonyms; D, which have become obso- 
lete, and whose meanings can no longer be expressed by synonyms. 
For all three periods, 507 words were cited, cccurring 4205 times, 
distributed as follows: class A, 417 words, occurring 3986 times ; 
B, 25 words, ror times; C, 55 words, 107 times; D, to words, 11 
times. Of the 417 class A words, 91 were found in the old period, 
229 in the middle, 260 in the classic. Forty-three occurred in all 
three periods, το in the old and middle only, 9 in the old and classic 
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only, 76 in the middle and classic only, 32 in the old only, 103 in the 
middle only, 135 in the classic only. Words occurring 50 times or 
over were: bon, 757; beau, 543; doux, 132; cher,113; certain, 96; 
blanc, 90; clair, 84; dernier, 75 ; contraire, 66; digne, 56; content, 
55; @ur, 50. Fifteen words occurred from 25 to 48 times; 33 from 
to to 24; 59 from 5 tog; 118 from 2 to 4; 180 once only. The 
average frequency of class A words varied according to occurrence in 
one, two, or three periods, e.g. of words found in all three, 58.2; in 
the middle and classic only, 9.4; in the classic only, 2.4. Similar 
relationships were found to be remarkably constant in three separate 
series of 100 pages each from modern French fiction. The average 
frequency of all class A words was 9.79; of class B, 4; of class C, 
1.96; of class D, 1.1. The paper closed with a consideration of lin- 
guistic features, which appeared to distinguish in general words of 
classes B, C, and D, with illustrative examples. 


5. Notes on the Dramatic Element in Martial, by Profes- 
sor J. Elmore, of Leland Stanford Junior University. 


In the epistle to book 1 and in rx, 28, 5 Martial compares the 
entertainment furnished by his work with that of the theatre ; in 1, 
35, 8; 11, 86, 4 and in the epistle to book vim he also brings his verses 
into relation with the stage. It is doubtless the unbridled spirit that 
pervades them both of which he is mainly thinking, but he would 
seem to be also conscious of a certain dramatic quality in his own work. 

This dramatic tendency shows itself in the emphasis on the per- 
sonal element. Nearly three-fourths of the epigrams are addressed 
to some definitely named person in the form of a face-to-face com- 
munication. ‘The person may not be involved in the context, but 
more frequently he is the one to whom the poet has something to 
say, — something which he wishes to say to his face. ‘This lacks little 
of being the manner of the stage, and it becomes so altogether when 
it passes to the use of dialogue, which Martial employs in about fifty 
epigrams. Ina number of these (as in vi, 82) the dialogue is reported 
and forms only a part of the epigram. The author does not always 
figure as one of the interlocutors (cf. 1, 85 ; Π, 27}; IX, 36), but in- 
stances of this detachment are not frequent. The dramatic form is 
attained most completely in some twenty epigrams which are wholly 
in dialogue (e.g. 111, 8 ; 1, 38; v.55). In style these dramatic sketches 
reveal the terseness and brevity which characterize stage dialogue. 
Aside from the form, Martial often produces his effects by the use of 
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certain dramatic devices. To be noted is the motive which Bergson has 
called the “robber robbed,” and which rests on the universal satis- 
faction of seeing a schemer caught in his own trap. (Compare the 
fate of the Tuscan soothsayer in m, 24.) Another dramatic method 
which Martial makes use of is that of surprise. Lessing’s formula for 
the epigram is no longer regarded as universally inclusive, but it does 
describe accurately Martial’s method in the great majority of cases, 
which consists in setting forth some fact, event, or situation in such a 
way as to arouse a high degree of curiosity, and in then relieving the 
tension by some striking and unexpected turn. (Cf. m1, 203; vi, 51.) 
This dramatic effect is extended and intensified by Martial’s love 
for antithesis, the so-called point being hardly anything more than a 
design for accentuating the contrast and conflict of ideas. Martial 
has also in common with the stage the representation of comic char- 
acters. Reich (Der MZimus, 1, 58) has noted that such characters as 
legacy hunters, unfaithful wives, complacent husbands, doctors, bar- 
bers, auctioneers, etc., are known to have been represented in the 
mimes. This does not of itself show that in Martial’s hands the 
characters are treated in really comic fashion. We have first to ask 
what constitutes a comic character. ‘ Rigidity, automatism, absent- 
mindedness, and unsociability,” says Bergson, “are inextricably en- 
twined, and all serve as ingredients in the making up of the comic 
in character.” Judged even by this standard, Martial will be seen to 
have characters which are undeniably comic. 


6. The Evolution of Shakespeare’s Heroine, by Professor 
Henry David Gray, of Leland Stanford Junior University. 


From the Comedy of Errors to Twelfth Night each one of Shake- 
speare’s comedies brings the heroine more into the centre of the 
action, and removes the hero somewhat more from his original posi- 
tion as the centre of dramatic appeal. The comedies written during 


the tragic period increase our sympathy with the heroine by corre- — 


spondingly vilifying the hero. From /udius Caesar to Coriolanus 
the tragedies present a curious duplication of the comedies, evolving 
first the good and then the evil heroine of tragedy. The final ‘ ro- 
mances’’ present a new but also steadily progressive line of develop- 
ment. τ 

In the light of this treatment of Shakespeare’s heroine, new con- 
siderations are brought to bear upon the date and possible method 
of composition of Zimon of Athens and of Troilus and Cressida. 
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7. The Etymology of pflegen, by Professor Clarence Pas- 
chall, of the University of California. 


No convincing I. E. etymology for Afegen has been proposed, and 
the connection with Lat. Adicare (cf. Schade, A/édeutsches Worterbuch) 
is satisfactory neither as to phonology nor meaning. As has been 
pointed out by Franck, AZ. xxxvil, 132, the meaning ‘to be accus- 
tomed to’ is a secondary development ; the older meaning, found in 
the Heljand, 5478, 5482, 5485 and in Otfrid, 1v, 24, 27—28 and v, 19, 
39-40, is ‘to be responsible for.’ 

The paper proposed the derivation O. H. G. pflegan < Germanic 
plegan < L. L. pligare < C. L. odligare. 

In phonology Germanic A/egan corresponds exactly to L. L. pligare, 
which Du Canges defines as ‘plegium seu fidejussorem dare,’ but 
which, in the passage quoted from Muratori, Antiguitates Stalicae 
medit aevi, 1, 1012, has precisely the significance of Lat. od/igare. 
C. L. obigare has, moreover, the additional meaning ‘to bind up,’ 
‘to bandage’ wounds. Here we have the source of the two primary 
meanings of Aflegen : (1) ‘to bind, to make responsible for’ — hence, 
developing out of the reflexive use, ‘to be responsible for’; and 
(2) ‘to bandage’ — hence ‘to care for the wounded,’ ‘to nurse,’ ‘ to 
attend to,’ etc. The transition from C. L. odligare to L. L. pligare 
involves a shift of the 4 from the prefix to the stem syllable, with the 
consequent loss of the unaccented prefix vowel, and the change of 
the initial 7 to 24 The loss of the unaccented prefix presents no 
difficulty. The change of 4/- to A+ was doubtless due to confusion 
with p/agare = vulnerare and plicare, contamination with péicare being 
aided by the common meaning ‘ to wrap.’ 

The Romance words—O.F. plevir, plivir, etc.— are to be re- 
garded as Germanic loan-words. 


8. Cicero during the Years immediately preceding His 
Exile: A Section from a Projected Narrative Study of 
Cicero, by Dr. Torsten Petersson, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


This paper does not lend itself to an abstract, as it was of a narra- 
tive nature and is part of a larger whole. It sought to give a some- 
what more definite picture of Cicero during the years 62-58 B.c. than 
has previously been done in biographies of Cicero, and utilized for 
this purpose not merely the Letters but also the Orations. Thus, the 
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speech in defence of Archias was interpreted as showing us Cicero 
at a moment when he felt thoroughly happy in the success he had 
attained. He seems sure of his audience, among whom were the 
aristocratic patrons of Archias and Cicero’s own brother Quintus, 
who presided ; he speaks with unclouded joy of the help and inspi- 
ration he gets from literature ; and he even urges the jury to decide 
in favor of Archias, since the latter intends to write about Cicero’s 
acts as consul. 


9. Some Observations on Vergil’s Georgics, by Professor 
Leon J. Richardson, of the University of California. 


After discussing the general characteristics of this poem and its 
influence on later ages, the paper dealt with certain minora arts 
praccepta. 

1. Diaeresis. (Care must be taken not to confuse apparent cases 
of diaeresis with real ones. For example, a word often terminates 
with a foot, but upon examination it turns out that the word either is 
proclitic or is followed by an enclitic word; in either event there is 
no diaeresis, so far as the ear is concerned ; and in all such matters 
the ear is, of course, the final judge.) Diaeresis has the effect of 
checking the rhythm of the verse. It occurs with greatest frequency 
after the sixth foot, less frequently after the first or fifth foot, still less 
so after the fourth foot, least frequently after the second or third foot. 
These proportions are grounded in reasons which are not difficult to 
discover. If diaeresis is reinforced by a sense pause, the rhythm is 
abruptly checked; this effect is sometimes used as a descriptive 
device, especially after the first or fourth foot. | 

2. Caesura. The first three feet of a verse are composed in such 
a way that each has either a masculine caesura, a feminine caesura, 
or no caesura. The fourth foot usually has a masculine caesura or 
no caesura. ‘The fifth foot usually has a feminine caesura or no cae- 
sura. ‘The sixth foot usually has no caesura. 

3. Accent. Within the first four feet word-accent and verse-accent 
fall now coincidentally, now non-coincidentally ; coincidence is very 
frequent in the first foot, infrequent in the second and third feet, 
fairly frequent in the fourth foot. Within the last two feet of the 
verse coincidence of these elements is almost always found. 

4. Sound as related to rhythm. Aside from the fact that the 
rhythmical divisions become perceptible by certain intervals of sound 
and silence, these divisions are often thrown into unusual relief by 
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some device of repeated or correlated sounds. Vergil’s verse tech- 
nique is notable also for the skilful manner in which (5) ~hytim and 
(6) sound are wedded to sense. 

7. Lepetition is a characteristic feature of Vergil’s style. His 
taste and poetical feeling, however, did not tolerate this effect in 
any and every form, but, as one might expect of a Roman, it was 
employed under the restraints of law and order. His usages are 
mainly as follows: (@) He avoided cacophonous repetitions. A case 
in point seems to be: 2762 /rigusque caloremque | inter (il, 344-345). 
It is possible that Vergil originally wrote znéer frigusque caloremque| 
iret, a likely word-order. ‘This, however, involves a disagreeable effect 
at the outset of verse 345, the sound e/ occurring three times in quick 
succession. ‘Thus he may have been led to interchange zre¢and inéer, 
inasmuch as these words are metrically of identical form. (4) Re- 
peated words are not adjacent to each other. Commonly they do 
not fall in the same colon, often not in the same verse. (2) Repeated 
words as a rule do not receive the same metrical treatment. This 
usage may be made clear by an English illustration : — 


““ Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie ; 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 


Here / occurs in nearly every line. But Shakespeare placed it now 
in the initial foot of the verse, now in the penultimate foot, now in 
the final foot. Moreover, he placed it now in the thesis, now in the 
-arsis of a foot. Thus he secured a certain lyrical effect that arises 
from repetition and at the same time avoided monotony. Vergil 
does much the same thing. Inu, 467-469 a@/is found three times, 
but it does not occur twice in the same verse ; after being in a cer- 
tain foot of one verse, it does not reappear in the same foot of any 
other verse; it is found first in the thesis, then in the arsis, then again 
in the arsis of a foot. Again, in 1, 287-290 zox in one form or an- 
other occurs four times ; it does not stand twice in the same colon ; 
it occurs in the fifth foot, then in the first, then in the fourth, finally 
it is divided between the second and third feet; its first syllable is 
twice in the thesis and twice in the arsis of a foot ; the form is twice 
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nocte, once nocze affected by elision, and finally zoctes. A long list 
of examples might be culled of the type : — 


dum sicca tellure licet, d¢m nubila pendent. —1, 214. 
centum quae silvas, centwm quae flumina servant. — Iv, 383. 


This type consists of a single verse wherein each colon is introduced 
by the same word, the metrical treatment of it being varied as regards 
thesis and arsis. Almost all of the numerous cases of repetition in 
Vergil follow the usages just set forth. A few, however, show (2) iden- 
tical metrical treatment and are apparently to be explained on the 
ground of convenience, necessity, or description. For example, the 
form of a Latin word is sometimes such that a certain syllable or 
syllables are of necessity thesis and the rest arsis; Hurydicen is an 
example in point ; it occurs three times in Iv, 525-527; Vergil could 
not vary the metrical treatment as regards thesis and arsis, but he did 
do so in certain other ways. . An example of identical metrical treat- 
ment for descriptive purposes is : — 


ter liquido ardentem perfundit nectare Vestam, 
ter flamma ad summum tecti subiecta reluxit.—1v, 384-385. 


The metrical form in such cases is prompted by the nature of the 
idea involved. Repetitions of single words in Vergil vastly outnum- 
ber repetitions of word-groups, but the governing principles remain 
much the same in all cases. 
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| Unity, in Parmenides: 87 ff.; accord- 


ing to the Pythagoreans: ΟἹ f. 

Universe, Parmenidean and Pythago- 
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guages, development of: 173 ff.; pred- 
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TA PA, ΧΙ, 5-31. 


James WILson BRIGHT. 

On the Anglo-Saxon poem xodus ; 
MLN, XXVU, 13-19. 

The relation of the Cazdmonian £2x- 
odus to the liturgy; ib. 97-103. 
An idiom of the comparative in 

Anglo-Saxon; ib. 181-183. 

(With Robert L. Ramsay.) Notes 
on the ‘ Introductions’ of the West 
Saxon Psalms; /ourn. of Theol. 
Studies, X11, 520-558. 

(With Raymond Weeks and Charles 
H. Grandgent.) The N.E.A. 
phonetic alphabet, with a review 
of the Whipple experiments; Lan- 
caster, Pa.: The New Era Printing 
‘Co, 

An address on the resignation of 
President Remsen; //HUC, 1912, 


923-927. 
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Brief mention of the following: 
W. P. Mustard, The eclogues of 
Baptista Mantuanus; J7LJ, XXxvUl, 
32; 
Uno Lindeldf, Elements of the his- 
tory of the English language; ib. 
64; 
And of numerous other books. 
Cart Dar LING Buck. 
The Delphian stadium inscription; 
CP, vul, 78-81. 
A new epigram from Thessaly; ib, 
351-353: 
Brief reviews in CP. 
Henry F. Burron. 
The worship of the Roman empe- 
rors; S&2blical World, i, 
80-91. 


GEORGE MILLER CALHOUN. 
Should the teacher of Latin know 
Greek? Univ. of Texas Bull. no. 
225, p. 29. 
Xenophon, /e//. I, 1, 27-29; CP, 
Vil, 478-480. 


L. P. CHAMBERLAYNE. 
A Roman Bourbon of the fifth cen- 
tury; Sewanee Kev., Oct. 


GILBERT CHINARD. 

Une sceur atnée d’Afala; Odérahi, 
histoire américaine; Revue Bleue, 
1912, 779-785. 

J. E. Cuurca, Jr. 

Rev. of Ernst Samter’s Geburt, 
Hochzeit und Tod; CP, Vil, 
124 f. 

WILLIAM CHURCHILL. 

Easter Island: the Rapanui speech 
and the peopling of Southeast 
Polynesia; pp. 340; Washington: 
Carnegie Institution. 

Consulting editor of the new Stan- 
dard Dictionary for Malayo-Poly- 
nesian philology. 


CHARLES UPSON CLARK. 
How our Roman type came to us; 
North Amer. Rev. CXCV, 546-549. 


FRANK Lowry CLarK. 
Rev. of Gardner’s Six Greek sculp- 
tors; CW, v, 156-158. 
Harotp Loomis CLEASBY. 
Rev. of Hale’s Latin prose compo- 


sition, part I, based on Caesar; 


CW, v, 165-167. 

Rev. of Morris’s fistles of Horace; 
ib, VI, 4-6. 

Rev. of Whichers’ On the Tibur 
road; ib. 22, 


HERMANN COLLITZ. 

Das schwache Prateritum und seine 
Vorgeschichte; in Hesperia, 
Schriften zur germanischen Phit- 
Jologie, no. 1; pp. xvi + 256; Gat- 
tingen: Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht; 
and Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 

Rev. of Petzet & Glauning, Deutsche 
Schrifttafeln. des ix. bis xvi. 
Jahrh., 1. Abt.; J7ZX, ΧΧΝῚΙ, 115- 
117. 

WitiiAM A. Cooper. 

Rev. of Graf and Leitzmann’s ed. of 
Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und 
Goethe; Vat. XCIV, 419. 

Rev. of Morris’s revised ed. of Der 
junge Goethe; ib. 443. 

Rev. of Giinther Jacoby’s Herder als 
Faust; AZZ, xxvii, 190 f. 

Rev. of Goethe’s Liebesgedichte ed. 
Graf; Vat. xCv, 542 f. 


WALTER DENNISON. 

Rev. of Holmes’s Caesar’s conquest 

of Gaul, ed. 2; CW, vi, 29-31. 
Norman W. DEWITT. 

A campaign of epigram against 
Marcus Antonius in the Cafalep- 
ton; 470, XXXIU, 317-323. 

SHERWOOD OWEN DICKERMAN. 

Some stock illustrations of animal 
intelligence in Greek psychology; 
TAPA, XLII, 123-130. 

FREDERIC STANLEY DUNN. 


A coin of Trajan Decius; CW, v, 
130-132. 
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FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 


A Hindu book of tales: the Vikro- 
macarita; AJP, ΧΧΧΠῚ, 249-284. 


JEFFERSON ELMORE. 


On Juvenal, Saz.1,144; A/P, ΧΧΧΠῚ, 
203 f. 


AURELIO M. ESsprINosa. 


Studies in New Mexican Spanish, 
part 11, morphology; Revue de 
Dialectologie romane. 

La cosecha humana (Spanish trans- 
lation of Dr. Jordan’s, The human 
harvest), Madrid. 

Edition of Ayala’s Consuelo ; Holt ἃ 
Co, 


Henry RUSHTON FAIRCLOUGH. 
Virgil’s Aeneid, 1--ΝῚ, revised ed.; 
Boston: Sanborn & Co. (with Sel- 
don L. Brown). 
A sojourn in Rome; University 
Monthly, Toronto, ΧΙ, 165-174. 


Epwin W. Fay. 


Is Greek -σύνη cognate with Sanskrit 
-tvana-m? IF, ΧΧΙΧ, 413-418. 

Catullus and Jake; Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Review, no. 20, 159-167, 
reprinted in Littell’s Living Age, 
ΠΟ. 274, 354-359- 

Composition or suffixation? “XZ, 
XLV, 111-32. 

Vedic matari-Svan-=materiae-puer; 
10. 133-135. 

Lucilius on zand ez; A/P, ΧΧΧΙΙ, 
311-316. 

Derivatives of the root STHA- in com- 
position, part I; ib. 377-400. 

Culture in education — being an ad- 
dress before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Tulane University; Tu- 
lane Graduates Magazine, 1, 91- 
108, reprinted, with some changes, 
in University of Texas Record, 


XI, 357-369. 
Epwarp Fircu. 


Apollonius Rhodius and Cyzicus; 
AJP, XXXill, 43-56. 


THomas FirzHucu. 
The Classical Association of Virginia; 
Anderson Bros. (Univ. of Va.). 
Tyrannio Amisenus and the Helleni- 
zation of Latin accentual and 
rhythmic theory; PAPA, xLu, 
XXIV—XXV. 

The Archaeological Institute in our 
national life; Anderson Bros. 

The university and the classics; 
Alumni Bulletin of the University 
of Virginia, October, 516-518. 

Two scientific frauds in antiquity; 
Proceedings of the Philosophical 
Society of the University of Vir- 
ginia, January, 94-96. 


Roy C. FLICKINGER. 

Χοροῦ in Terence’s Heauton, the 
shifting of choral rdlesin Menander, 
and Agathon’s ᾿Εμβόλιμα; CP, 
VII, 24-34. 

Nochmals Plautus Bacch. 107; BSW, 
XXXII, 1299. 

Sonnet to J. 5. Clark; Daily North- 
western, Jan. 4. 

Rev. of Wecklein’s Euripides’ Cy- 
clops; CP, Vil, 259. 

Rev. of Graeber’s De poetarum 
atticorum arte scaenica quaestiones 
quinque; ib. 374-376. 

Rev. of Keym’s De fabulis Terenti in 
actus dividendis; ib. 496 f. 

Rev. of Zacher’s ed. of Arist. Pax ; 
ib. 497. 

Rev. of Sheppard’s Greek tragedy; 
C/, Vul, 94-96. 

Rev. of Dickins, Catalogue of the 
Acropolis Museum, I ; ib. 123 f. 


B. O. Foster. 

A note on Livy, praefatio, 10; PAPA, 
XLU, lxvi f. 

Rev. of Schulze’s Rémische Elegi- 
ker5; CP, vu, 106-108. 

Rey. of Enk’s Ad Propertii carmina 
commentarius criticus; CP, VII, 
516 ff. ' 

Rev. of Hosius’s Sex. Propertii Ele- 
giarum libri Iv, and Phillimore’s 
Properti carmina; 4//, XXXIIl, 


330 ff. 


Ιχχχὶν 


FRANK H. FOWLER. 
The mirum quin sentences; CP, 


VU, 355-357- 


Harotp NortH FOWLER. 
Editor-in-chief; A/A. 


WILLIAM SHERWOOD Fox. 

The Johns Hopkins ¢adellae defixio- 
num (restored and annotated), 
pp. 68; 9 pls.; A4/P, XXXII, I, 
suppl. 

Submerged ¢adellae defixionum; ib. 
XXXIII, 301-310, 


CHARLES KeEtsey GAINES. 

The new Cushing’s Manual of par- 
liamentary law and _ practice ; 
authorized revision; pp. xv + 263; 
Thompson Brown Co, 


Joun L. GErIc. 

Review of Chinard’s L’Exotisme 
américain dans la Littérature fran- 
caise au XVIe Siécle, d’aprés 
Rabelais, Ronsard, Montaigne, 
etc.; AZLN, XXVIl, 152-150. 

Ethics and morality (Celtic); Hast- 
ings’ Encyclopaedia of Keligion 
and Ethics, V, 455-465. 

Associate editor; Rom. R. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


Editorial and other contributions to 

AJP. 
Tuomas 1). GOODELL. 

To build the temple (two sonnets o 1 
the Parthenon); YA, 1, 416. 

Greek, study of, in American uni- 
versities, in American colleges, in 
schools; and Greek, teaching of; 
Monro's Cyclopaedia of Education, 
Ill, 169-175. 

Homer; ib. 306 f. 

Imagination and will in MH; 4/P, 
XXXII, 436-446. 


ALFRED GUDEMAN. 
Two textual problems in the Dialogus 
of Tacitus; CP, VII, 412-419. 
Das Gesprachsdatum von Tacitus 
Dialogus ; Neue Jahrb. 1912, pp. 
661-664. 
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Articles in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, 
Realencyclopedie, Vil: Helladios, 
pp- 98-103; Hellanikos, 153-155; 
Herakleon, 512-515; Herennios 
Philon, 650-661; Hermapias, 721; 


Hermolaos, 891;  #Hermonax, 
809 f.; Herodikos of Babylon, 
973-978. 


Articles in Thesaurus linguae lati- 
nae, V: dadesperabilis, desperatio, 
despero, 737-742; destinatio, des- 
tino, 754-761; deus (dea) 885- 
915; @ia-compounds, 939, 942- 
956; dibrachys, dicatio, dicax, dich- ~ 
compounds, 957-959; diiudicatio, 
etc., 1156 f.; dilamino-diligo, 
1166-1185; dilogia, diluceo, etc., 
1185-1188; dimacha, dimensio 
and cognates, 1192-1195. 


CHARLES BuRTON GULICK. 


Notions of humanity among the 
Greeks; Harvard Essays on Classi- 
cal Subjects, 35-65. 


J. E. Harry. 


Studies in Sophocles; Univ. of Cin- 
cinnati Stud. ser. Il, VII, no. 3, 
pp. 46. 

Zu Hippolytos, 1189; BpW, xxxil, 
380-382. | 
Some puzzling passages in Sopho- 
cles and Euripides; PAPA, XLII, 

XXV. 

Φθάνω, AavOdvw, and τυγχάνω in 
later Greek from Aristotle to 
Zonaras; ib. xxv f. 

Ajax Furens; Cf, ΧΧΥῚ, 105-108. 

Another misunderstood passage in 
the Oedipus Tyrannus ; ib. 4-5. 

Two more misunderstood passages _ 
in the Oedipus Tyrannus ,; ib. 144-- 
146. 

Crux crucum in Hippolydo ; ib. 146 f. 

Euripide, Jphigenta in Tauris; 
Revue de Philologie, XXxv, 336 f. 


WALTER Morris Hart. 


Shakespeare’s 7welfth Night; intro- 
duction, glossary and notes; The 
Tudor Shakespeare ; Macmillan. 


\ 


Haro_p R. HAstIncs. 

On the relation between _inscrip- 
tions and sculptured representa- 
tions on Attic tombstones ; τ}, 
of the Univ. of Wisconsin, Phi- 
lology and Literature Series, v, 
no. 2, 99-148. 


Orro HELLER. 

The critical edition of Charles Seals- 
field’s works; /EGP, XI, 144- 
146. 

Henrik Ibsen: Plays and _ prob- 
lems; pp. xxiii + 357; Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 

B. H. HI. 

The older Parthenon ; 

535-558. 
GERTRUDE Hirst. 

As editor: Classical papers of Mor- 
timer Lamson Earle; pp. xxix + 
298; New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 


ARTHUR WINFRED HODGMAN. 


Rev. of Whichers’ On the Tibur 
road; C/, vill, 44 f. 


E. WasHBurN HOopkIns. 

Sacred rivers of India; in Studies in 
the history of religions, presented 
to C. H. Toy, 213-229. 

Literature of India; 
ments of India. 

Articles on Festivals, Fasts, Foun- 
tain of Youth, Hyperboreans; in 
Hastings’s Lncyclopedia. 

Reviews in Vad. 


RICHARD WELLINGTON HusBAND. 

Zeta; PAPA, XLII, xxvi-xxx. 

The first professor in Dartmouth 
College; Dartmouth Alumni 
Magazine, IV, 170-177. 

Rev. of Barss, Third year Latin for 
sight reading; S7, xx, 636. 

Rey. of Bishop, King, and Helm, 
Cicero, six orations; ib, 637 f. 

Rev. of Porzezifski, Einleitung in 
die Sprachgeschichte; CP, vil, 


390. 


AJA, XVI, 


in Docu- 
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WALTER Wooppurn Hype. 

The position of victor statues at 
Olympia (with plan of the Altis); 
AJA, XV1, 203-229. 

Greek literary notices of Olympic 
victor statues outside Olympia; 
TAPA, XU, 53-67. 

Thessaly and the vale of Tempe 
(illust.); Bull. Geog. Soc. Phila., 
X, 3, 71-92; 4, I-25. 

Translation of Euripides’ ABaccha- 
nals (illust.); Rec. of the Past, ΧΙ, 
179-207. 

The Homeric conception of the 
divine nature; Old Penn, ΧΙ, 361- 
367. 

The Homeric conception of man’s 
duty to the gods; ib. 393-398. 
The Homeric conception of the 
soul and immortality; ib. 427- 

432. ) 


J. W. Ὁ. INGERSOLL. 


Roman satire: its early name ἢ 
CP, vit, 59-65. 
Rev. of Mendell’s Sentence connec- 


tion in Tacitus; CW, v, 141 f. 


A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 


Demons and spirits (Persia); Dic- 
tionary of Religion and Ethics, 1vV, 
619 f. 

A noble minaret of brick in northern 
Persia; Amer. Architect, Cl, 116. 
Biographical article on Edward 
William West, oriental scholar; in 
Dict. Nat. Biogr. 2a suppl., 1, 

633 f. 

Edited: Haas, The Dasariipa, a 
treatise on Hindu dramaturgy 
(Columbia University Indo-Ira- 
nian Series, VII), New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 


C. N. JACKSON. 

An ancient letter-writer: Allci- 
phron; in Harvard Essays on 
Classical Subjects, 69-96. 

Rev. of H. T. Peck’s A history of 
classical philology; CW, v, 173- 
175. 
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GerorGE Dwicut KELLocc. 

Classical study as an aid to literary 
appre.iation; Amer. Education, 
XV, 208-213. 

Some problems in Latin teaching; 
Proc. of the N.Y. State Teachers’ 
Ass'n, 1911, 268-272. 

Historical pageant at Union College 
(Latin verses); CW, vi, 46 f. 
College atmosphere and college 

spirit; Concordiensis, XXXVI, 8-11. 

Rev. of Moore’s //istories of Tacitus, 
I-11; CW, v, 140 f. 

Report of Phzlologus, LXx, 1; A/P, 
XXXIII, 480-484. 


Francis W. KELSEY. 

Thirty-third annual report of the 
president of the Archaeological 
Institute of America; Bul. of the 
Institute, 111, 191-201. 

The seventeenth Michigan classical 
conference; SA, xx, 176-185. 

As editor: The languages in Ameri- 
can education. Humanistic papers, 
2d ser. 1; Univ. of Michigan Bull. 
XIII, no. 5 (repr. from SR). 

A symposium on reform in gram- 
matical nomenclature. Do. 11; 
ib, no. 6 (do.). 


ROLAND G. KENT. 

Indo-Germanic philology; Amer. 
Year Book, 1911, 778-780. 

Rev. of Burton, A Latin grammar; 
CW, ν, 154-156, 162-164, 

Rejoinder to a reply by Mrs, H. P. 
Fuller to the above review; ib. 
VI, 38 f. 

Zu den orthographischen Regeln des 
Lucilius; G/otta, 1V, 299-302. 

Latin mzid/e, and certain other nu- 
merals; 7'4 PA, XLII, 69-89. 

Note on malis ridentem alienis, 
Horace, Set. i, 3, 72; PAPA, 


XLII, XXX—Xxxxil. 


CHARLES KNapp. 

The sceptical assault on the Roman 
tradition concerning the dramatic 
satura; 4A/P, XXXIII, 125-148. 

Literature, Latin; American Year 
Book, 1911, 782 f. 


Philology, classical; Jternational 
Year Book, 1911, 556-559. 

Rev. of Kiessling-Heinze, Q. Hora- 
tius Flaccus. Zweiter Teil: Sati- 
ren, 4. aufl.; CP, VU, 131-134. 

Editorial and other contributions to 
CW, ν, esp. 89 f., 97 f., 117, 185 f. 


Emory B. LEASE. 

The dative with prepositional com- 
pounds; 4/P, ΧΧΧΠΙ, 285-300. 

Prepositional compounds with the 
dative in high school Latin and 
the first year in college; C/, vim, 
7-16. 

Is Latin dead? College Mercury 
(New York), xxxIv, 12-14. 


DEAN PutNAM LocKwoop. 


Rev. of Mustard’s Eclogues of Bap- 
tista Mantuanus; CW, v, Ig1. 


Louis E. Lorp. 
Rev. of Zimmern’s Greek common- 
wealth; C/, VIII, 124. 
Rev. of Morgan’s Essays and ad- 
dresses; CP, VII, 102. 


WaLton Brooks McDanlIet. 
Rev. of Teuffel’s Geschichte der 
romischen Literatur, 6th ed.; CP. 
VII, 260 f. 
Rev. of Lunderstedt’s De C. Mae- 
cenatis fragmentis; ib. 387 f. 
Research and the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy; CW, v, 114-119. 


GracE Harriet MAcurpby. 
A note on the vocative in Herodo- 
tus and Homer; CP, vu, 77 f. 
The connection of Paean with Paeo- 
nia; CA, XXVI, 249-251. 
Note on Herodotus, 1, 59; PAPA, 
XLII, xxxii f, 


ASHTON WauGH McWHoRTER. 


The place of Greek in our educa- 
tional system; Roanoke College 
Alumni Bull. 11, no. 4, 14-19. 


RatpH VAN DEMAN MAGOFFIN. 
Rev. of Bury’s The imperial admin- 
istrative system in the ninth cen- 
tury, with a revised text of the 
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Kletorologion of Philotheos; Am. 
Polit. Se. Rev. Vi, 149 f. 

Rev. of Sandys’s A companion to 
Latin Studies; CW, v, 182 f. 


H. W. Macoun. 


The testimony of Josephus concern- 
ing Jesus; 2816. Sac. LX1X, 288-309. 

As editor: The Mexican-Aryan sibi- 
lants; Mexican Linguistics; pp. 
32 + 24+ 189 + 110 + 31 + 42; 
Chicago: T. S. Denison and Co, 


ALLAN. MARQUAND. 

On some recently discovered works 
by Luca della Robbia; 4174, xv1, 
163-174. 

Della Robbiasin America; Princeton 
Monographs in Art and Archae- 
ology, nO. 1; pp. 184, figs. 72; 
Princeton University Press. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON. 

Rev. of C. C. Uhlenbeck’s Original 
Blackfoot texts; Amer. Anthro- 
_pologist (N.S.) ΧΠῚ, 326-330. 

Death of Henry Jones; ib. xiv, 408 f. 

Mr. Gerard and the “ root ” ompau ; 

ib. 577 f. 
Asokan miscellany; 4//, XXXII, 441- 
443. 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW. 
Note on Eugippius; C.P. vil, 357 f. 


C. W. E. MILLER. 

τὸ δέ in Lucian; ZAPA, XLII, 131- 
145. 

Report of Revue de Philologie, XXX111; 
A/P, XXXII, loo—-104 and 216-220. 

Notice of Schubart, Papyri Graecae 
Berolinenses; ib. 368 f. 

Notice of Cereteli and Sobolevski, 
Exempla codicum Graecorum lit- 
teris minusculis scriptorum, volu- 
men prius; ib. 492. 


WALTER MILLER. 
Rev. of Murray’s Rise of the Greek 
epic, 2ed.; C/, Vil, 215-218. 
Rev. of Sanders’s Roman history and 
mythology; CP, Vil, 97-100. 
Rev. of ’ApBaurémovdos’s’ Ανασκαφαὶ 
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καὶ ᾿Ερεῦναι ἐν Θεσσαλίᾳ κατὰ τὸ 
"Eros 1910; ib. 514. 


CuirrorpD H. Moore. 


Additions to ancient literature from 
papyri; American Year Book, 
1912, 775 f. 

Greek and Roman ascetic tenden- 
cies; in Harvard Zssays on Clas- 
sical Subjects, 97-140. 

Oriental cults in Spain; in Studies in 
the history of religions, presented 
to C. H. Toy, 319-340. 


Rev. of Cumont, The Oriental 
religions. in Roman paganism; 
CW, v. 102 f. 


Rev. of Fowler, The religious expe- 
rience of the Roman people; CW, 
V. 221-223. 

Rev. of Lawson, Modern Greek folk- 
lore and ancient Greek religion; 
CP, Vil, 108-111. 

Rev. of Jalabert, Epigraphie; ib. 392. 

Rev. of Harrison, Themis; ib. 359- 
363. 

Rev. of Carter, The religious life of 
ancient Rome; AAR, xvi, δός f. 


FRANK GARDNER MOORE. 

An author’s correction in Cicero; 
PAPA, Xl, xxxiii f. 

Rev. of Laurie’s Greek and Roman 
methods of painting; CVV, vi, 45 f. 

Rev. of Hardy’s Six Roman laws; ib. 
46. 

Summaries of archaeological journals 
in 4174. 

Editor: ZAPA, PAPA. 


Lewis F. Morr. 


Disrespect for language, President’s 
address; AZZA, ΧΧΝΉΙ, xlvii—lxvi. 


WILFRED P. Mustarp. 

Report of Rheinisches Museum fiir 
Philologie, LXV1; A/P, ΧΧΧΗΙ, 96- 
100. : 

Rev. οὗ R. C. Kukula’s Rémische 
Sakularpoesie; ib. 461-465. 


PauL ΝΙΧΟΝ. 
Juvenal, ν, 141; VU, 127-128; CR, 
XXVI, 222. 
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Georce R. Noyes. 

Rev. of biographies of Tolstoy by 
Lirukoff, Dole, and Rolland; Vaz, 
XCIV, 237 f. 

Rev. of Baring’s The Russian people; 
ib. 568 f. 

Rev. of the Posthumous works of 
Tolstoy; ib. 613-615. 

Rev. of the poems of John Dryden, 
edited by John Sargeaunt; J/odern 
Language Review (Cambridge, 
Eng.) VII, 117-123. 


H. C. Nutrine. 

A Latin primer; pp. 240; New 
York: American Book Co. 

A first Latin reader (preliminary 
edition); pp. x + 240; New York: 
American Book Co. 

Latin in the lower grades; Journal 
N.E.A. 1911, 635 ff. 


IRENE NYE. 
Sentence connection _ illustrated 
chiefly from Livy; pp. x+ 141; 
Weimar: R. Wagner Sohn. 


W. A. OLDFATHER. 

Rev. of Luise Zurlinden, Gedanken 
Platons in der deutschen Roman- 
tik; /EGP, x1, 119-126. 

Rev. of Otto Crusius, Wie studiert 
man klassische Philologie? C/, 
VIII, 43. 

New manuscript material for the study 
of Avianus; ΖΑ PA, XLII, 105-121. 

Rev. of F. F. Abbott, The common 
people of ancient Rome; CY, vill, 
92-94. 

Die Ausgrabungen zu Lokroi; Phz/o- 
logus, LXXI, 321-331. 

Rev. of R. Hirzel, Plutarch, Heft 1v, 
Das Erbe. der Alten; C/, vit, 
118120. 


SAMUEL GRANT OLIPHANT. 

The Vedic dual: part vi, the elliptic 
dual; part vu, the dual dvandva; 
JA OS, XXX1, 33-57. 

Sanskrit dhénd = Avestan daénd = 
Lithuanian daind, ib. 393-413. 

American surnames of Hellenic 
origin; PAPA, XLII, xxxiv—xxxix, 


American Philological Association 


W. B. Owen. 

The humanities in the education of 
the future, and other addresses 
and papers; pp. 190; Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. 

CHARLES PEABODY. 

A Texas version of-the ‘“ White 
captive” ballad; Journ. of Amer. 
Folk-lore, XXV, 169 f. 


Mary BrADFoRD PEAKS. 

The teaching of Latin composition 
in college; CW, v, 84-86. 

The date of the Duenos inscription; 
PAPA, XUil, xxxix—xli. 

ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE. 

Rev. of Hulberg’s Sancti Eusebii 
Hieronymi epistulae; C/, vil, 218- 
219. 

Rey. of Wiinsch’s Antike Fluchtafeln, 
and Aus einem griechischen Zau- 
berpapyrus; CP, vil, 514 f. 

Fragments of a Latin manuscript in 
the library of the University of 
Illinois; Z7'4PA, XL, 147-156. 

Tracy PECK. 

Professions and trades in Roman 
epitaphs; Journ. Brit.and Amer. 
Archaeol. Soc. of Rome, V, no. 1. 

CHARLES W. PEPPLER. 

The Sinai manuscript of the Bible; 
South Atlantic Quarterly, ΧΙ, 
301-306. 

Rev. of Faesi-Sitzler, Homer’s 
Odyssee, viI-x1l;_ CP, vil, 113 f. 


Rev. of Petersen’s Greek diminutives - 


in -ἰον; ib, 253 f. 

Rev. of Schneidewin-Bruhn, Sopho- 

kles’ K6nig Oedipus; ib. 373 f. 
B. PERRIN. 

History; inGreek Literature, Colum- 
bia University Press, pp. 152-157. 

Plutarch’s Nicias and Alcibiades, 
newly translated, with introduction 
and notes; pp. xli + 328; New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

EDWARD DELAVAN PERRY. 

Epic poetry; in Greek Literature, 
A series of lectures delivered at 
Columbia University; New York: 
Columbia University Press. 
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TORSTEN PETERSSON. 
Cicero and the Catilinarian con- 
spiracy; PAPA, XLil, Ixviii f. 


Hupert McNEILL Porear. 
Repetition in Latin puetry; Columbia 
University dissertation; pp. 79. 


Wituiam K. PRENTICE. 
The Mnesimachus inscription at 
Sardes; A/A, XVI, 526-534. 


Henry W. PRESCOTT. 

The position of “deferred” nouns 
and adjectives in epicand dramatic 
verse; CP, VII, 35 ff. 

Plautus’ Mercator, 59: convictum or 
coniurium? ib. 81. 

Plautus’ Mercator, 59 and Lambinus’ 
note; ib. 251. 

Hellenistic literature; in Greek Liter- 
ature, A series of lectures deliv- 
ered at Columbia University, pp. 
229 ff. 

Various reviews in CP. 


E. K. Ranp. 


Ovid and the spirit of metamorpho- 
sis; in Harvard Essays on Classical 
Subjects, 209-238. 

The Latin concordance of Dante and 
the genuineness of certain of his 
Latin works; 29th Annual Report 
of the Cambridge Dante Society, 
7-38. 

Palaeographische Forschungen von 


Ludwig Traube, Fiinfter Teil. 


Autographa des Iohannes Scottus, 
aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben 
von E. K. Rand; Adz. der dbayr. 
Akad XXVI, 1, 1-12 (12 plates). 
Dantes Alagherii operum Latino- 
rum concordantiae (with Εν, H. 
Wilkins); pp. viiit+578; Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. : 
CHARLES B. RANDOLPH. 
Three Latin students’ songs; C/, 
VII, 291-305. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON RICE. 


Salvage and losses from Latin liter- 
ature; Οὗ, VU, 204-211. 
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A. 'T. ROBERTSON. 

A short grammar of the Greek New 
Testament, third edition, revised. 

Beknopte Grammatica op het 
Grieksche Nieuwe Testament voor 
Nederland vrij Bewerkt door Dr. 
F, W. Grosheide. 

Rev. of Ferguson’s Hellenistic 
Athens; Review and Expositor, 
464. 

Rev. of Ferrero’s The women of the 
Caesars; ib. 461. 

Rev. of Peck’s History of classical 
philology; ib. 461. 

Rev. of Thumb’s Handbook of 
modern Greek vernacular; ib. 464. 

Numerous other reviews, ib. 


JoHN CUNNINGHAM ROBERTSON. 


Rey. of Milligan’s Selections from 
the Greek papyri; CW, v, 132f. 
Reasons for teaching the Greek New 

Testament in colleges; ib. 138-140. 


Davip Moore Rosinson. 

Greek inscriptions from Sardes, 1; 
AJA, xvi, 11-82 (with W. H. 
Buckler). 

Note on Mnesimachus inscription at 
Sardes; ib. 533 f. (do.). 

The history of art in our colleges; 
Nat. Xcv, 587. 

Rev. of Baur’s Centaurs in ancient 
art; A/P, ΧΧΧΠΙ, 465-467. 


JoHn Carew ROLFE. 

On Verg. Ecé. νι, 34; CP, VII, 245. 

Cn Hor. Serm. I, 4, 26; ib. 246 f. 

Teaching and research in classical 
philology; PAPA, xLu, xli-sliv. 

Research in classical philology; O/d 
Penn, ΧΙ, 69-75. 

Verses for 100th meeting of Phila. 
Class. Club; CW, v, 134. 

The origin and history of diction- 
aries; in Websterian Dictionary, 
vi-xii; Syndicate Book Co., N.Y. 

Reviews in CP, VII, 100, IOI, 261, 
384; and Ann. Amer, Acad. Pol, 
and Soc. Sci. XL, 249. 

Gen. ed. dept. language and litera- 
ture, dmerican Year Book, ΊΟΤΙ. 
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Jutus SACHSs. 


The American secondary school; 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Henry A. SANDERS. 

The Washington manuscript of the 
Four Gospels; UAZS, IX, 1; pp. 
viii + 247. 

Facsimile of the Washington manu- 
script of the Gospels in the Freer 
collection; Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; pp. x + 372. 

Hoskier’s Genesis of the versions; 
A/P, XXXI0, 30-42. 


CATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Altars on the Roman comic stage; 
TAPA, XLII, 91-103. 


RUDOLPH SCHEVILL. 
Εἰ Buen Aviso y Portacuentos by 
Juan Timoneda, with an introduc- 
tion; Rev. Hisp. XXIV, 1-84. 


Joun Apams SCOTT. 

Phoenix in the “Μασ, A/P, Xxxul, 
68-77. 

Patronymics as a test of the relative 
age of Homeric books; CP, vil, 
293-301. 

Homeric notes; C/, VII, no. 7, also 
VII, ΠΟ. 2. 

Homeric method of introducing new 
characters; PAPA, XLII, xlvii f. 
Rev. of Belzner’s Homerische Prob- 
leme, 1; A/P, XXXIII, 209-212 
Review of Shewan’s Homeric games; 

CW, V, 93 f. 

Associate editor: C/. 


EpwWArRD S. SHELDON. 

Saint Peter and the minstrel; in 
Studies in the history of religions, 
presented to (, H. Toy, 131-142; 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


F. W. SHIPLEY. 


Rev. of Rossbach’s Τὶ Livi periochae 
omnium librorum, fragmenta Oxy- 
rhynci reperta, Iulii Obsequentis 
liber; CP, vil, 123 f. 

The seventh book of Caesar’s Gadlic 
War, PAPA, XU, xlviii-l. 


Rev. of Cahen’s Le Rhythme Po- 
étique dans les Métamorphoses 
d@Ovide; C/, vil, 506 f. 

Rev. of Cahen’s Mensura membro- 
rum rhythmica cum metrica com- 
paratur; ib. 

Rev. of Harmon’s The clausula in 
Ammianus Marcellinus; ib. 511 f. 

Editor: Bull, Arch. Inst. 


GRANT SHOWERMAN. 
Life and the simile; Sewanee Review, 
XX, 333-341. 
Clothes and the man; ZA, XLIV, 
109-118. 
Life and logic; Methodist Rev, 
July-Aug., 1912. 


E. G. STHLer. 


C. Julius Caesar, sein Leben nach 
den Quellen kritisch dargestellt, 
deutsche, vom Verfasser selbst 
besorgte, berichtigte und verbes- 
serte Ausgabe; Leipzig u. Berlin: 
Teubner. 

Rev. of G. W. Botsford’s Ancient 
history; CW, v, 125 f. 

The personality of Tacitus; ib. 145- 
150. : 

Orange and Avignon; Avening Post 
(N.Y.), Sep. 14, 1912. 


CHARLES FORSTER SMITH. 

Review of Gildersleeve’s Syntax of 
classical Greek, second part; CW, 
v, 150 f. 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus; 
Methodist Quar. Rev. 1912, 239- 
257. 

Greek oratory; in Greek Literature 
A series of lectures delivered at 
Columbia University, 178-208. 

Summer rain and springs of water in 
Greek and Hebrew poetry; C/, 
VIII, 19-24. 


HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 

Greek conceptions of immortality 
from Homer to Plato; in Harvard 
Essays on Classical Subjects; ed- 
ited by H. W.S; pp. 283; Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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WALLACE N. STEARNS. 

Some practical teachings of history; 
Proc. No. Dak. State Teachers’ 
Assn., 1912. 

Witness of the papyrito the common 
life in Egypt; Bible Stud. Mag., 
Oct., 1912. 


R. B. STEELE. 
Case usage in Livy. Il, the accusa- 
tive, 72 pp.; Iv, the ablative, 82 
pp; Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 


E. H. Srurrevanrt. 

Ildpvoy; CP, Vl, 235-244. 

Studies in Greek noun-formation: 
labial terminations: words in -77, 
-1ns, -πος; ib. 420-441. 

O matre pulchra filia pulchrior ; 
CR, XXVI, 119-122. 

Tuuvds and nudus; A/P, ΧΧΧΙΗΙ, 
324-329. 

Notes on the character of Greek and 
Latin accent; 7'4P4A, XLII, 45-52. 

Rev. of Wright’s Comparative gram- 
mar of the Greek language; CW, 
Vv, 167. 

Rey. of Hoffmann’s Geschichte der 
griechischen Sprache; ib. vI, 20 f. 

Rev. of Meillet’s Introduction a 
étude comparative des langues 
Indo-Européennes; ib. 31. 


HERBERT CUSHING TOLMAN. 


How language began: Foundation 
Library, 4-25; Toronto, Chicago, 
New York: The Educational So- 
ciety. 

Associate-Editor: World’s Progress 
(ten volumes), Chicago: Delphian 
Society. 

Notes on the recently found Aramaic 
papyrus fragments of the Behistan 
Inscription; PAPA, χιπι, |-liv. 

Identification of the ancient Persian 
month Garmapada in the light of 
the recently found Aramaic papy- 
rus fragments; 4//, xxxu, 444 f. 

Editor: VUS. 

Senior Editor: Vanderbilt Oriental 
Series; New York: American 
Book Co, 


B. L. ULLMAN. 

Horace and Tibullus; 4/P, xxx, 
149-167. 

Rejoinder to Mr. Postgate; ib. 456- 
460. 

Horace, Serm. 1, 6, 115 and the his- 
tory of the word /aganum; CP, 
VII, 442-449. 

Rev. of Ellis-Postgate-Phillimore, 
Catulli, Tibulli, Properti, carmina; 
ib. 390 f. 

Rev. of Grebe’s Studia Catulliana ; 
ib. 495 f. 

Rev. of Hildebrandt’s Scholia in 
Ciceronis orationes Bobiensia; ib. 
105 f. 

Rev. of Hosius’ Sex. Propertii ele- 
giarum libri Iv; ib. 520-522. 

Rey. of Slijpen’s Disputatio critica 
de carminibus Horatii sex quae 
dicuntur odae Romanae; ib. 510 f. 


La RuE Van Hook. 


Rev. of Smith’s Metaphor and Com- 
parison in Seneca’s LZpistulae ; 
CW, v, 118 f. 

Rev. of Vouach’s Die Berichte des 
Photios iiber die fiinf Altern atti- 
schen Redner; CP, vil, 262 f. 

Rev. of Martini’s Text-geschichte 
der Bibliotheke des Photios; ib. 
502 f. 


Joun W. H. WaLpeEN. 
Articles in Cyclopedia of Education. 


ARTHUR TAPPAN WALKER. 

Caesar or a substitute? C/, vil, 234-- 
242. 

Chapter on Latin, in Johnston’s 
High School Education; New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Joint Editor; C/. 


RAyMOND WEEKS. 

As general editor: History of French 
literature ; pp. xiv + 964, ed. Ὁ. 
H. Conrad Wright; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 
New York and London. 

The N. E. A. phonetic alphabet, with 
a review of the Whipple experi- 
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ments; pp. 91; Lancaster, Pa.: 
The New Era Co. (in collabora- 
tion with C. H. Grandgent and 
J. W. Bright). 

The N. E. A. alphabet and the new 
spellings of the simplified spelling 
society; pp. 8; New York: Trow 
Printing Co, 

Rey. of Wright’s History of French 
literature; Harvard Grad. Mag. 
XXI, 635-637. 

As to the origin of “ Vaudeville”; 
Kansas City Star, July 19, 1912. 

Use of the “broad @” in English; 
ib. Nov. 14, 1912. 

French and English: Judianapolis 
News, Nov. 18. 

Allgemeine Phonetik; Romanischer 
Sahresbericht, Xi, 22-25. 

The proposed international agree- 
ment concerning a universal alpha- 
bet; Zhe American Teacher, 1, 144. 

A universal alphabet; Vat xcy, 
541 [same, in Zhe Evening Post, 
Dec. 23]. 

Rev. of Scherping’s Die Prosafas- 
sungen des Aymeri de Narbonne 
und der Warbonnais; Rom. R. 
Ill, 426-428. 

Rev. of Studer’s The oak book of 
Southampton, 11, with supplement; 
ib, 438 f. 

Editor: Rom. R. 


CHARLES H. WELLER. | 
The story of the stadium at Athens; 
Bull. Arch. Inst. Wt, 172=177. 


Monroe Nicuors WETMORE. 


Index verborum Catullianus, New 
Haven: Yale University Press; and 
Oxford: The University Press. 


ARTHUR LESLIE WHEELER. 
Satura asa generic term; CP, vil, 
457-477. 


Rev. of Deutsch’s Notes on the text | 


of the Corpus Tibullianum; ib. 
508-510. 


Joun WituraMs Wuire. . 


The verse of Greek comedy; pp. xxx 
+ 479; London: Macmillan and 
Company. 


Harry LANGForRD WILSON. 


A new Roman Collegium; AJA, 
XVI, 94-96. 

Epigraphy; American Year Book, 
ΙΟ11, 766 f. 

Latin inscriptions at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, vil; 4/P, xxxu, 
168-185. 

Rey. of S. B. Platner, The Topog- 
raphy anil monuments of ancient 
Rome, 2d. ed.; AR, xvu, 591 f. 

Notice of J. Maurice, Numismatique 
Constantinienne, 11; 4/P, ΧΧΧΠΙ, 
116. 

Report of a Vice-President of the 
Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica; Bull. Arch. Inst. 111, 203-206. 


J. G. WINTeER. 


Some Roman ruins in Tunisia; Ree. 
of the Past, ΧΙ, 111-124. 


ELLSWORTH Davip WRIGHT. 


Foreign language requirements for 
the A.B. degree; C/, vil, 323- 
337: 


F. WarREN WRIGHT. 


Oaths in Menander — supplementa; 
CP, Vil, 250. 

Rev. of Koerte’s Menandrea; ib. 
493 f. 


HERBERT H. YEAMES. 

On teaching Virgil; SR, xx, 1-26. 

Rev. of Cotterill’s Homer’s Odyssey, 
a line-for-line translation in the 
metre of the original; CW, v, 
142 f. 

The Roman Pantheon; Jaz. xcv, 
99 f. 

Rev. of S. Reinach’s Eulalie, ou le 
grec sans larmes; CW, vi, 69 f. 
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William Εν Abbot, High School, Worcester, Mass. (20 John St.). 1893. 

Prof. Frank Frost Abbott, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1886, 

Prof. Arthur Adams, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1908. 

Prof. Charles Darwin Adams, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1892. 

Dr. Cyrus Adler, 2041 No. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1883. 
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Prof. William B. Anderson, Queen’s University, Kingston, Can. 1908. 

Prof. Alfred Williams Anthony, Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me. 1800. 

Prof. Herbert Τὶ Archibald, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. [Ι001. 
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Prof. LeRoy C. Barret, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1906. 
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Prof. Herbert J. Barton, University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 1907. 

Prof. John W. Basore, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (26 Bank St.). 
1902. 

Prof. Samuel E, Bassett, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 1903. 

Prof. William N. Bates, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (220 St. 
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Prof, William J. Battle, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1893. 

Prof. Paul V. C. Baur, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (Box 943, Yale Sta.). 
1902. 

John W. Beach, 915 Sixth St. S., Fargo, N.D. 1902. 

Prof. Edward A. Bechtel, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 
1900. 

Prof. Isbon T. Beckwith, Highland Court, Hartford, Conn. 1884. 

Prof. Charles H. Beeson, University of Chicago, Chicago, Π]. (1009 E. 60th St.). 
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Prof. A. J. Bell, Victoria University, Toronto, (δη. (17 Avenue Road). 1887. 

Dr. Harold H. Bender, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 1912. 

* Dr. Allen R. Benner, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1912. 

Prof. Allen R. Benner, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. IgoI. 

Prof. Charles Edwin Bennett, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1882. 

Charles Ernest Bennett, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1910, 

Prof. John I. Bennett, Union University, Schenectady, N.Y. 1897. 

Prof. George O. Berg, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 1909. 

Prof. George R. Berry, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 1902. 

Prof. Louis Bevier, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 1884. 

Prof. Clarence P. Bill, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 1894. 
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Prof. Campbell Bonner, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1803 
Hill St.). 1899. 

Prof. Robert J. Bonner, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1911. 

Prof. George Willis Botsford, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1894. 

Prof. Benjamin L. Bowen, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ὁ, 1895. 

Prof, Edwin W. Bowen, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 1905. 

Prof. Haven D. Brackett, Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 1905. 

* Prof. Cornelius Beach Bradley, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2639 
Durant Ave.). 1900. ) 

Prof. J. Everett Brady, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1891. 
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Dr. George M. Calhoun, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. ΙΟ11. 

Prof. Donald Cameron, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1905. 

Prof. Edward Capps, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1889. 

Prof. Mitchell Carroll, Office of the Archaeological Institute, The Octagon, 
Washington, D.C. 1894. 

Prof. Adam Carruthers, University College, Toronto, Can. 1909. 

* Pres. Luella Clay Carson, Mills College, Cal. 1910. 

Dr. Franklin Carter, Williamstown, Mass. 1871. 
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Prof. William Abbott Oldfather, University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 1908. 

Prof. Samuel Grant Oliphant, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 1907. 

* Dr. Andrew Oliver, Broadway High School, Seattle, Wash. 1900. 

Prof. Edward T. Owen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1896. 

Prof. W. B. Owen, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1875. 

Prof. Ernest Trowbridge Paine, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1911. 

Prof. Elizabeth H. Palmer, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1902. 

Prof. Charles P. Parker, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (1075 Massa- 
chusetts Ave.). 1884. 

* Clarence Paschall, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2736 Parker St.). 
1903. 

Prof. James M. Paton, care of Morgan, Harjes et Cie., 31 Bd. Haussmann, Paris. 


1887. 
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Dr. John Patterson, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky, (1117 Fourth St.). 
1900, : 

Dr. Charles Peabody, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (197 Brattle St.). 
1894. 

Dr. Mary Bradford Peaks, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1905. 

Prof. Arthur Stanley Pease, University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 1906, 

Dr. Ernest M. Pease, 231 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 1887. 

Prof. Tracy Peck, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1871. 

Miss Frances Pellett, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Kelly Hall). 
1893. | 

ἘΞ, E. Pellissier, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 
IQII. 

Dr. Daniel A. Penick, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1902. 

Prof, Charles W. Peppler, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 1899. 

Prof. Emma M. Perkins, Western Reserve University (College for Women), Cleve- 
land, Ὁ. 1892. 

W. H. Perkins, 700 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 1909. 

Prof. Bernadette Perrin, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (463 Whitney Ave.). 
1879. ' 

Prof. Edward D. Perry, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1882. 

Principal William Peterson, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1910. 

* Dr. Torsten Petersson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1905. 

Dr. Clyde Pharr, Urbana, O. 1912. 

* Dr. W. R. Pinger, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2551 Benvenue 
Ave.). 1908. 

Prof. Perley Oakland Place, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 1906. 

Prof. Samuel Ball Platner, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. (2033 Cornell Rd.). 1885. 

* Dr. William Popper, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2326 Russell St.). 
1905. - 

Prof. William Porter, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 1888. 

Prof. Edwin Post, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1886. 

Dr. Hubert McNeil Poteat, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. 1911. 

Prof. Franklin H. Potter, State University of lowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1898. 

Henry Preble, 42 Stuyvesant Place, New Brighton, S.I., N.Y. 1882. 

Prof. William Kelly Prentice, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 

Prof. Henry W. Prescott, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1899. 

* Prof. Clifton Price, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (17 Panoramic Way). 
1899. 

Prof. Benjamin F. Prince, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 1893. 

Prof. Robert S. Radford, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 1900. 

Prcf. Edward Kennard Rand, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1902. 

Prof. Charles B. Randolph, Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 1905. 

Prof. Edwin Moore Rankin, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1905. 

Prof. John W. Redd, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 1885. 

* Prof. Kelley Rees, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 1909. 

Dr. Katharine C. Reiley, 105 Jackson Pl., Baltimore, Md. 1912. 

Prof. A. G. Rembert, Woford College, Spartanburg, S.C. 1902. 
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* Prof. Karl G, Rendtorff, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. (1130 
Bryant St.). 1900. 

Prof, Horatio M. Reynolds, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (85 Trumbull St.). 
1884. 

Prof. Alexander H. Rice, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1909. 

* Prof. Leon J. Richardson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1895. 

Dr. Ernest H. Riedel, University of the State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1908. 

Dr. Ernst Riess, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (221 W. 113th St., N. Y.). 

“1895. 

Joaquin Palomo Rincon, 28 San Agustin, 45, Mexico, Ὁ. F., Mexico. 1912. 

Rev. P. H. Ristau, Lakefield, Minn. 1913. 

Prof. Archibald Thomas Robertson, Southern Bapt. Theol. Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky. 1909. 

Prof, John Cunningham Robertson, St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N.Y. 1909. 

Prof. Edmund Y. Robbins, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 

Dr. Frank Egleston Robbins, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1912. 

Prof. David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1905. 

Dr. Dwight Nelson Robinson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Ι911. 

Fletcher Nichols Robinson, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1909. 

Dr. James J. Robinson, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1902. 

Prof. W. A. Robinson, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N.J. 1888. 

Prof. Joseph C. Rockwell, Buchtel College, Akron, O. 1896. 

Prof. Frank Ernest Rockwood, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 1885. 

George B. Rogers, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1902. 

Prof. John Carew Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1800. 

Prof. H. J. Rose, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1912. 

Prof. Clarence F. Ross, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 1902. 

Martin L. Rouse, Hyldedor, Berlin Rd., Catford, London, S.E. 1908. 

Prof. Herbert Victor Routh, Trinity College, Toronto, Can. 1909. 

Prof. August Rupp, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1902. 

* Prof. Theresa Peet Russell, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 
Cal. 1911. 

* Dr. Arthur W. Ryder, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2337 Telegraph 
Ave.). 1902. 

Prof. Julius Sachs, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
(149 West 81st St.). 1875. 

Prof. William Berney Saffold, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 1909. 

* Dr. Evan T. Sage, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1912. 

Benjamin H. Sanborn, Wellesley, Mass. 1890. 

Prof. Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1227 
Washtenaw Ave.). 1899. 

Prof. Myron R. Sanford, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1894. 

Winthrop Sargent, Jr., Ardmore, Pa. 1909. 

‘Dr. Catharine Saunders, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1900. 

Prin. Joseph H. Sawyer, Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 1897. 

Pres. W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ὁ. 1882. 

Prof. John N. Schaeffer, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. (25 S. 
West End Ave.). 1909. 
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* Prof. R. Schevill, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. gro. 

* Prof. H. K. Schilling, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2316 Le Conte 
Ave.). 1901. 

Prof. J. J. Schlicher, State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind, 1901. 

Prof. Ὁ. T. Schoonover, Marietta College, Marietta, Ὁ. 1912. 

Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, 49 Arthur St., Yonkers, N. Y. 1880. 

Prof. John Adams Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (1958 Sheridan 
Rd.). 1898. 

Prof. Henry S. Scribner, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1889. ~ 

* Prof. Colbert Searles, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 
(Box 40), 1901. 

Prof. Helen M, Searles, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1893. 

Charles D. Seely, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 1888. 

Prof. William Tunstall Semple, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ὁ. 1910. 

* Prof. Henry Senger, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1429 Spruce St.). 
1900. 

+ Jotham B. Sewall, Brandon Hall, Brookline, Mass. 1871. 

* S. S. Seward, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. (Box 
771). 1902. 

Prof. George M. Sharrard, 17 Helen Apartments, Omaha, Neb. 1908. 

Joseph Alden Shaw, 38 Monadnock Road, Worcester, Mass. 1876. 

Dr. T. Leslie Shear, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (468 Riverside Drive). 
1906. 

* Prof. W. A. Shedd, Palo Alto, Cal. 1911. 

Prof. Edward 5. Sheldon, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (11 Francis Ave.). 
1881. 

Miss Emily L. Shields, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1909. 

Prof. F. W. Shipley, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1900, 

Prof. Paul Shorey, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1887. 

Prof. Grant Showerman, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1900. 

Prof. E. G. Sihler, New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
1876. 

Prof. Kenneth C. M. Sills, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1906, 

Rey. John Alfred Silsby, Shanghai, China. 1907. 

* Miss Caroline Bates Singleton, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1912. 

Prof. Charles Ἐς Sitterly, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 1902. 

* Prof. Macy M. Skinner, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 
Cal. 1906. r 

Prof. Moses Stephen Slaughter, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1887. 

Prof. Charles N. Smiley, Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia. 1907. 

Prof. Charles Forster Smith, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1883. 

Prof. Charles 5. Smith, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 1895. 

G. Oswald Smith, University College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 

Prof. Harry de Forest Smith, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1899. 

Prof. Josiah R. Smith, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (120 13th Ave.). 1885. 

Dr. Kendall Kerfoot Smith, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1910. 

Prof. Kirby Flower Smith, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1897. 

+ Died 17 June, 1913. 
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Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (15 Elmwood 
Ave.). 1886. 

Dr. Aristogeiton M. Soho, Baltimore City College, Baltimore, Md. 1909. 

* Alfred Solomon, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1912. 

Prof. Edward H. Spieker, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (915 Ed- 
mondson Ave.). 1884. 

Dr. Sidney G. Stacey, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (177 Woodruff 
Ave.). I9g0l. 

Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Fargo College, Fargo, N. D. 1907. 

Prof. R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (101 24th Ave. S.). 
1893. 

* Prof. R. Τ᾿ Stephenson, University of the Pacific, San José, Cal. 1910. 

Prof. James Sterenberg, Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 1910. 

Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (2 South Ave.). 1885. 

Prof. Manson A. Stewart, Yankton College, Yankton, 5. D. 1909. 

Prof. Francis H. Stoddard, New York University, University Heights, New York, 
N.Y. 1890. 

Prof, Robert Strickler, Davis-Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va. 1911. 

Prof. Duane Reed Stuart, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. - 1901, 

Dr. Edgar Howard Sturtevant, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (Sterling 
Pl., Edgewater, N. J.). 1901. 

Prof. William F. Swahlen, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1904. 

Dr. Mary Hamilton Swindler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1912. 

Rollin H. Tanner, Jacksonville, Ill. 1911. 

Miss Helen H. Tanzer, Normal College, New York, N. Y. τοῖο. 

Prin. William Tappan, Jefferson School, Baltimore, Md. 1909. 

Prof. Frank B. Tarbell, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1882. 

Eugene B. Tavenner, Normal School, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 1912. 

Miss Lily R. Taylor, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1912. 

Prof. Glanville Terrell, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 1898. 

* Reuben C, Thompson, University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 1908. 

Prof. William E. Thompson, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 1877. 

Prof. Willmot Haines Thompson, Jr., Acadia University, Wolfville, N. S. 1909. 

* Prof. David Thomson, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1902. 

Prof. George R. Throop, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1907. 

Dr. Charles H. Thurber, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1001. 

Prof. FitzGerald Tisdall, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
1889. 

Prof. Henry A. Todd, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1887. 

Prof. Herbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 1889. 

Prof. William W. Troup, Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 1907. 

Prof. J. A. Tufts, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1808. 

Prof. B. L. Ullman, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1910. 

Mrs. Josephine Stary Valentine, Orienta Ave., Belle Harbor, L. I., N. Y. 1899. 

Prof. Harry Brown Van Deventer, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
1907. 

Dr. Henry B. Van Hoesen, Adelbert College, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, O. 1909. 
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Prof, LaRue Van Hook, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1905. 

Addison Van Name, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (121 High St.), 1869. 

* Francesco Ventresca, Washington State College, Pullman, Wash. 1912. 

Prof. N. P. Vlachos, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 1903. 

Prof. Frank Vogel, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 1904. 

Dr. Anthony Pelzer Wagener, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. Ig11. 

Dr. W. H. Wait, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1893. 

Miss Mary V. Waite, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1908. 

Dr. Margaret C. Waites, American School of Classical Studies, Rome. 1910. 

Dr. John W. H. Walden, 7 Irving Terrace, Cambridge, Mass. 1889. 

Prof. Arthur T. Walker, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1895. 

Prof. Alice Walton, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1894. 

* Prof. W. Ὁ. Ward, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 1912. 

Dr. Edwin G, Warner, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. (56 Montgomery 

- Place). 1897. 

Andrew McCorrie Warren, care of Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London. 
1892. 

* Prof. Oliver’ M. Washburn, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Faculty 
Club). 1908. 

Prof. William E. Waters, New York University, University Heights, N. Y. (604 
West 115th St.). 1885. 

* Prof. John C. Watson, University of Nevada, Reno, Ney. 1902. 

Prof. Robert Henning Webb, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1909. 

Dr. Helen L. Webster, Farmington, Conn. 1890. 

Prof. Raymond Weeks, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 1902. 

Prof. Charles Heald Weller, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 1903. 

* Prof. J. H. Westcott, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 

Prof. Monroe Nichols Wetmore, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1906. 

Prof. Arthur L. Wheeler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1899. 

* Pres. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1879. 

Prof. James R. Wheeler, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 1885. 

Prof. George Meason Whicher, Normal College, New York, N. Y. 1891. 

Dr. Frederic Earle Whitaker, Woonsocket, R. I. 1910. 

Dr. Andrew C. White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (424 Dryden Road). 
1836. 

Prof. John Williams White, 18 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1874. 

Prof. Raymond H. White, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1911. 


Miss Mabel K, Whiteside, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, College Park, Va. ~ 


1906. 

* Prof. Edward A. Wicher, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, 
Cal. 1906. 

Prof. Alexander M. Wilcox, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1884. 

Prof. Henry D. Wild, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1898. 

Charles R. Williams, Indianapolis, Ind. (1005 N. Meridian St.). 1887. 

Prof. George A. Williams, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. (136 Thompson 
St.). 1891. 

Prof. Mary G. Williams, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1899. 
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Dr. Gwendolen B. Willis, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 1906. 
Prof. John Garrett Winter, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1906. 
Prof. Boyd Ashby Wise, Stephens City, Va. 1909. 
Prof. Henry Wood, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1884. 
Prof, Willis Patten Woodman, Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. 1g01. 
Prof. Frank E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1887. 
Prof. Ellsworth D. Wright, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 1898. 
Dr. F. Warren Wright, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1910. 
Prof. Henry P. Wright, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (128 York St.). 1883. 
Prof. Herbert H. Yeames, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1906. 
Prof. Clarence H. Young, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (312 West 88th St.). 
1890. 
Mrs. Richard Mortimer Young, National Cathedral School, Washington, D. C. 
1906. 
[Number of Members, 666] 


THE FoLLowInG LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS (ALPHABETIZED BY TOWNS) 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Albany, N. Y.: New York State Library. 

Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College Library. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: Michigan University Library. 
Auburn, N. Y.: Theological Seminary Library. 

Austin, Texas: University of Texas Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Library. 
Baltimore, Md.: Peabody Institute. 

Berkeley, Cal.: University of California Library. ͵ 
Boston, Mass.: Boston Public Library. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: The Brooklyn Library. 

Brunswick, Me.: Bowdoin College Library. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College Library. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: The Buffalo Library. 

Burlington, Vt.: Library of the University of Vermont. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard College Library. 

Chicago, Ill.: The Newberry Library. 

- Chicago, Ill.: Public Library. 

Clermont Ferrand, France: Bibliothéque Universitaire. 
Cleveland, O.: Library of Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 
Columbus, O.: Ohio State University Library. 
Crawfordsville, Ind.: Wabash College Library. 

Detroit, Mich.: Public Library. 

Easton, Pa.: Lafayette College Library. 

Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Library. 
Gambier, O.: Kenyon College Library. 

Greencastle, Ind.: Library of De Pauw University. 
Hanover, N. H.: Dartmouth College Library. 

Iowa City, Ia.: Library of the State University of Iowa. 
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Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library. 

Lincoln, Neb.: Library of the State University of Nebraska. 

Marietta, O.: Marietta College Library. 

Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Library. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Public Library. . 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Athenzeum Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Library of the University of Minnesota. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library. 

Newton Centre, Mass.: Library of Newton Theological Institution. » 

New York, N. Y.: New York Public Library. 

New York, N. Y.: Library of Columbia University. 

New York, N. Y.: Library of the College of the City of New York. 

New York, N. Y.: Union Theological Seminary Library. 

Olivet, Mich.: Olivet College Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: American Philosophical Society. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: The Library Company of Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: The Mercantile Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Library. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Vassar College Library. 

Providence, R. I.: Brown University Library. 

Rochester, N. Y.: Rochester University Library. 

Stanford University, Cal.: Leland Stanford Jr. University Library. 

Tokio, Japan: Library of the Imperial University. 

Toronto, Can.: University of Toronto Library. 

Tufts College, Mass.: Tufts College Library. 

_ University of Virginia, Va.: University Library. 
Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Library. ; : 

Washington, D. C.: Library of the Catholic University of America. 

Washington, D. C.: United States Bureau of Education, 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Library. 

Worcester, Mass.: Free Public Library. [60] 


To THE FOLLOWING LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS THE TRANSACTIONS ARE 
ANNUALLY SENT, GRATIS 


Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
American School of Classical Studies, Athens. 
American Academy, Rome (Villa Aurelia). 
British Museum, London. 

Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

Philological Society, London. 

Society of Biblical Archeology, London. 
Indian Office Library, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. } 
University Library, Cambridge, England. 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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Trinity College Library, Dublin, Ireland. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 
Japan Asiatic Society, Yokohama. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia, 
Sir George Grey’s Library, Cape Town, Africa. 
Reykjavik College Library, Iceland. 

University of Christiania, Norway. 

University of Lund, Sweden. 

University of Upsala, Sweden. 

Stadsbiblioteket, Gdteborg, Sweden. 

Russian Imperial Academy, St. Petersburg. 
Austrian Imperial Academy, Vienna. 
Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 
Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence. 

Reale Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 

Société Asiatique, Paris. 

Athénée Oriental, Louvain, Belgium. 
Curatorium of the University, Leyden, Holland. 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia, Java. 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 
Royal Saxon Academy of Sciences, Leipsic. 
Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich, 
Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft Halle. 
Library of the University of Bonn. 

Library of the University of Freiburg in Baden. 
Library of the University of Giessen. 

Library of the University of Jena. 

Library of the University of K6nigsberg. 
Library of the University of Leipsic. 

Library of the University of Toulouse. 

Library of the University of Tiibingen. 

Imperial Ottoman Museum, Constantinople. [45] 
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OR BY EXCHANGE 
The Nation, 


Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 
Classical Philology. 

Modern Philology. 

Atheneum, London. 

Classical Review, London. 

Revue Critique, 28 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 

Revue de Philologie, Paris (Adrien Krebs, 11 Rue de Lille). 
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Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique, 4 la Sorbonne, Paris. : 
Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, Berlin. Ja 
Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, Berlin. = 
Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, Berlin. : ΕΣ 
Literarisches Centralblatt, Leipsic. “ 
Indogermanische Forschungen, Strassburg (Κ, J. Triibner). a 
Musée Belge, Liége, Belgium (Prof. Waltzing, 9 Rue du Parc). my 
Zeitschrift fiir die Ssterr. Gymnasien, Vienna (Prof. J. Golling, Maximilians- 
Gymnasium). 
Rivista di Filologia, Turin (Ermanno Loescher). ae 
Bolletino di Filologia Classica, Via Vittorio Amadeo ii, Turin. | λ τ « 
La Cultura, Rome, Via dei Sediari 6. τ“ 
Biblioteca delle Scuole Italiane, Naples (Dr. A. G. Amatucci, Corso Umberto ἘΞ > 
I, 106). [21] ' 
[Total (666 + 60 + 45 + 21) = 792] 


CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION ? 


ARTICLE I,— NAME AND OBJECT 


1. This Society shall be known as “The American Philological Association.” 
2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 
edge. 


ARTICLE IJ,.— OFFICERS 


1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

4. An Assistant Secretary, and an Assistant Treasurer, may be elected at the 
first session of each annual meeting, on the nomination of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer respectively. 


ARTICLE III. — MEETINGS 


1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 


ARTICLE I1V.— MEMBERS 


1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 


1 As amended December 28, 1907. 
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2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
_ payment of which for two years shall 2250 facto cause the membership to cease. 
3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment _ 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V.— SUNDRIES ᾿ 


1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted a 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such Ὁ 


may 


papers shall be final. 
2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 


the authorization of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI.— AMENDMENTS »ν- 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
_ those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been ~ 


ΟΣ 


proposed. 


- 
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ADMINISTRATIVE RESOLUTIONS 


CERTAIN matters of administration not specifically provided for in 
the Constitution have been determined from time to time by special 
votes of the Association, or of its Executive Committee. The more 
important of these actions still in force are as follows : — 


I. WINTER MEETINGS. On September 19, 1904, the Association, whica had 
been accustomed to hold its annual meetings in the month of July, voted, “That, 
by way of experiment, the next two meetings of the Association be held during 
Convocation Week in 1905 and 1906” (PROCEEDINGS, ΧΧΧν, li). At the second 
of the annual meetings under this vote, held at Washington, January 2-4, 1907, 
it was voted “ That until further notice the Association continue the practice of a 
winter meeting, to be held between Christmas and New Year’s, if possible in 
conjunction with the Archaeological Institute of America” (xxxvlJ, xi). This 
action was further confirmed at the Baltimore meeting, December 30, 1909 
(αι, xii), 

2. NOMINATING COMMITTEE. On July 8, 1903, the Association, in session at 
New Haven, voted to establish a permanent Nominating Committee of five 
members, one of whom retires each year after five years of service, and is replaced 
by a successor named by the President of the Association. In accordance with 
the terms of the vote in question the standing Committee on Nominations was 
confirmed by the Association at the Toronto meeting (XXXIV, xix, xlvi; ΧΧΧΙΧ, 
xii). The present membership of the Committee is as follows : — 


Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill. 
Professor Charles Edwin Bennett. 
Professor Charles Forster Smith. 
Professor Paul Shorey. 

Professor Edward D. Perry. 


3. PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE Paciric Coast. On July 5, 1900, the 
Association, in session at Madison, accepted the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee defining the terms of affiliation between the Philological Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast and the American Philological Association (XXXI, xxix; 
cf. XXXU, Ixxii). 


4. SALARY OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER. In July, 1901, the Execu- 
tive Committee fixed the salary of the Secretary and Treasurer at $ 300, to include 
any outlay for clerical assistance (xxx, Ixxii). 


5. PUBLISHING ConTRACT. The contract with Messrs. Ginn ἃ Co. has been 
renewed July 1, 1911, by authority of the Executive Committee, on the same 
terms (cf. ΧΧΧΙΙ, Ixxii). 

cxvii 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


THE annually published PRocEEpincs of the American Philological 
Association contain, in their present form, the programme and minutes 
of the annual meeting, brief abstracts of papers read, reports upon the 
progress of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 


The annually published Transactions give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
CEEDINGS are bound with them. 

For the contents of Volumes I-xxxiv inclusive, see Volume ΧΧΧΙν, 
pp. cxlii ff. 


The contents of the last nine volumes are as follows : — 


1904. — Volume XXXV 


Ferguson, W. S.: Historical value of the twelfth chapter of Plutarch’s Life of 
Pericles. 

Botsford, G. W.: On the distinction between Comitia and Concilium. 

Radford, R. S.: Studies in Latin accent and metric. 

Johnson, C. W. L.: The Accentus of the ancient Latin grammarians. 

Bolling, G. M.: The Cantikalpa of the Atharva-Veda. 

Rand, E. K.: Notes on Ovid. 

Goebel, J.: The etymology of Mephistopheles. 


Proceedings of the thirty-sixth annual meeting, St. Louis, 1904. 
Proceedings of the fifth and sixth annual meetings of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1903, 1904. 


1905.— Volume XXXVI 


Sanders, H. A.: The Oxyrhynchus epitome of Livy and Reinhold’s lost 
chronicon. 

Meader, C. L. : Types of sentence structure in Latin prose writers. 

Stuart, D. R.: The reputed influence of the aes matalis in determining the 
inscription of restored temples. 

Bennett, C. E.: The ablative of association. 

Harkness, A. G.: The relation of accent to elision in Latin verse. 

Bassett, S. E.: Notes on the bucolic diaeresis. 

Watson, J. C.: Donatus’s version of the Terence didascaliae. 

cxviii 
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Proceedings for December, 1912 cxix 


Radford, R. S.: Plautine synizesis. 

Kelsey, F. W.: The title of Caesar’s work. 

Proceedings of the thirty-seventh annual meeting, Ithaca, N. Y., 1905. 

Proceedings of the seventh annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1905. 


1906.— Volume XXXVITI 


Fay, E. W.: Latin word-studies. 

Perrin, B.: The death of Alcibiades. 

Kent, R. G.: The time element in the Greek drama. 

Harry, J. E.: The perfect forms in later Greek. 

Anderson, A. R.: £7-readings in the Mss. of Plautus. 

Hopkins, E. W.: The Vedic dative reconsidered. 

McDaniel, W. B.: Some passages concerning ball-games, 

Murray, A. T.: The bucolic idylls of Theocritus. 

Harkness, A. G.: Pause-elision and hiatus in Plautus and Terence, 

Cary, E.: Codex Τ' of Aristophanes. 

Proceedings of the thirty-eighth annual meeting, Washington, D. C., 1907. 

Proceedings of the eighth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, Berkeley, 1906. 

Appendix — Report on the New Phonetic Alphabet. 


1907.— Volume XXXVIITI 


Pease, A. S.: Notes on stoning among the Greeks and Romans. 

Bradley, C. B.: Indications of a consonant-shift in Siamese. 

Martin, E. W.: Ruscinia. 

Van Hook, L. R.: Criticism of Photius on the Attic orators. 

Abbott, F. F.: The theatre as a factor in Roman politics. 

Shorey, P.: Choriambic dimeter. 

Manly, J. M.: A knight ther was. 

Moore, C. H.: Oriental cults in Gaul. 

Proceedings of the thirty-ninth annual meeting, Chicago, 11]., 1907. 

Proceedings of the ninth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, Stanford University, 1907. 


1908.— Volume XXXIX 


Spieker, E. H.: Dactyl after initial trochee in Greek lyric verse. 

Laing, G. J.: Roman milestones and the capita viarum. 

Bonner, C.: Notes on a certain use of the reed. 

Oldfather, W. A.: Livy i, 26 and the supplicium de more maiorum. 

Hadzsits, G. D.: Worship and prayer among the Epicureans. 

Anderson, W. B.: Contributions to the study of the ninth book of Livy. 

Hempl, G.: Linguistic and ethnografic status of the Burgundians. 

Miller, C. W. E.: On τὸ δέ = whereas. 

Proceedings of the fortieth annual meeting, Toronto, Can., 1908. 

Proceedings of the tenth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacilic Coast, San Francisco, 1908. 


ΟΧΧ American Philological Association 


1909. — Volume XL 


Heidel, W. A.: The ἄναρμοι ὄγκοι of Heraclides and Asclepiades. 
Michelson, T.: The etymology of Sanskrit pumya-. 

Foster, B. O.: Euphonic embellishments in the verse of Propertius. 
Husband, R. W.: Race mixture in early Rome. 

Hewitt, J. W.: The major restrictions on access to Greek temples. 
Oliphant, 5. G.: An interpretation of Razae, 788-790. 

Anderson, A. R.: Some questions of Plautine pronunciation. 
Flickinger, R. C.: Scaenica. 

Fiske, G. C.: Lucilius and Persius. 

Mustard, W. P.: On the Zc/ogues of Baptista Mantuanus. 

Shorey, P.: Φύσις, μελέτη, ἐπιστήμη. 


Proceedings of the forty-first annual meeting, Baltimore, Md., 1909. 
Proceedings of the eleventh annual meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1909. 


Appendix — Index to volumes XXXI-XL. 


1910.— Volume XLI 


Kent, R. G.: The etymology of Latin mZ/es. 

Hutton, M.: Notes on Herodotus and Thucydides. 

Husband, R. W.: The diphthong -zz in Latin. 

Fay, E. W.: A word miscellany. 

Adams, C. D.: Notes on the peace of Philocrates. é 

Macurdy, G. H.: Influence of Plato’s eschatological myths in Revelation and 
Enoch. 

Goodell, T. D.: Structural variety in Attic tragedy. 

Hewitt, J. W. : The necessity of ritual purification after justifiable homicide. 

Knapp, C.: Notes on e¢iam in Plautus. 

Shipley, F. W.: Dactylic words in the rhythmic prose of Cicero. 

McWhorter, A, W.: The so-called deliberative type of question (τέ ποιήσω ;). 

Whicher, G. M.: On Latin adudare. 

Bonner, C,: Dionysiac magic and the Greek land of Cockaigne. 


Proceedings of the forty-second annual meeting, Providence, R. I., 1910. 
Proceedings of the twelfth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1910. 


Appendix — Report of the commission on college entrance requirements in Latin. 


1911.— Volume XLII 


Bradley, C. B.: Shad/ and wz//— an historical study. 

Hutton, M.: The mind of Herodotus. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: Notes on the character of Greek and Latin accent. 

Hyde, W. W.: Greek literary notices of Olympic victor monuments outside 
Olympia. 

Kent, R. G.: Latin m/e and certain other numerals. 

Saunders, C.: Altars on the Roman comic stage. 


Proceedings for December, 1912 cxxi 


Oldfather, W. A. : New manuscript material for the study of Avianus. 
Dickerman, S. O.: Some stock illustrations of animal intelligence in Greek 
psychology. 
Miller, C. W. E.: τὸ δέ in Lucian. 
Pease, A. S.: Fragments of a Latin manuscript in the library of the University 
) of Illinois. 
Scott, C. P. G.: Bogus and his crew. 


Proceedings of the forty-third annual meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1911. 
Proceedings of the thirteenth annual meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1911. 


1912.— Volume XLIII 


Adams, (, D.: Are the political “speeches” of Demosthenes to be regarded as 
political pamphlets ? 

Bradley, C. B.: The proximate source of the Siamese alphabet. 

Kent, R. G.: Dissimilative writings for 22 and zzz in Latin. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: The pronunciation of cuz and huic. 

McDaniel, W. B.: The Ferentinum of Horace. 

Macurdy, G. H.: The origin of a Herodotean tale. 

English, R. B.: Parmenides’ indebtedness to the Pythagoreans. 

Hewitt, J. W.: On the development of the thank-offering among the Greeks. 

Prentice, W. K.: Officials charged with the conduct of public works in Roman 
and Byzantine Syria. 

Knapp, C.: Horace, Zfiés¢/es, 11, 1, 139 ff. and Livy, vu, 2. 

Baker, W. W.: Some of the less known Mss, of Xenophon’s MWemoradi/lia. 

Meader, C. L.: The development of copulativ verbs in the Indo-European 
languages. 


Proceedings of the forty-fourth annual meeting, Washington, D.C., 1912. 
Proceedings of the fourteenth annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1912. 


The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are 
distributed gratis upon application to the Secretary or to the Pub- 
lishers until they are out of print. 

Fifty separate copies of articles printed in the Transactions, twenty 
of articles printed in the Proceedings, are given to the authors for 
distribution. Additional copies will be furnished at cost. 

The “ Transactions for” any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather— the year for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, accord- 
ing to the following table : — 


CXxil American Philological Association 


The Transactions for 1869 and The Trans. for 1891 form Vol. XXII 
1870 form Vol, I τ 1892. XXIII 

The Trans. for 1871 I <n 1893 “ “ XXIV 
[7] [ 1872 { a TTT “ “ 1894 { “ χχν 
{{ “ec 1873 “ { IV [7] “cc 1895 “ ΓΝ ΧΧΥῚ 
( “Ὁ I 874 « “oy “ “ I 896 “ “ ΧΧΥΠ 
{ς { 1875 “ec “ce VI {ς {{ 1807 “ec {{ XXVIII 
«{ {ς 1876 “ “ WI «{ [1 1898 “6 ςΧΧΙΧ 
( “ec 1877 “ “ VIII Π] [ 1899 “ “ XKX 
6c {{ 1878 6“ 73 Ἰὼξ “cc [7] 1900 ‘ce {ς ᾿ ΧΧΧΙ 
{ {ς 1879 { {ς w [1] {ς 1901 “ec {ς XXXII 
se “ct I 880 {ς “ce XI {ς {{ 1902 ‘sé {ς XXXIII 
{ 66 1581 ‘cc [7] XII “cc {ς 1903 “ ςς XXXIV 
“ “ I 882 { ἐς ὌΠ [ ᾿ “c 1904 “ “&“& X¥XXV 
{ς [7] 1883 {ςς {ς XIV “ec {ς 1905 {ς {{ XXXVI 
{ς (ς 1884 “ 6 XV ‘6 (ς 1906 (ς { XXXVII 
“ec “cc I 885 {ς {ς XVI “ce [1 1907 “c ςς XXXVIIL 
τς ἘῸΝ 1886 “ “ XVII aye yee I908_ ὁ. ὦ XXKIX 
{ς {ς Ι 887 { {ς XVIII “ec “ec 1909 {ς {{ ἘΠ 
{ς {{ 1888 “ {ς ΧΙΧ ςς “ec 1910 {ς “cc XLI 
{ς (ς 1889 “ec “ec xx 6 (ς IQ! I “ 74 XLII 
{ς {ς 1890 “ec [7] ΧΧΙ {ς {ς 1912 {{ {ς XLIII 


The price of these volumes is $2.00 apiece, except Volumes xv, 
XX, XXII, Xxx, and ΧΙ, for which $2.50 is charged. ©The first two 
volumes will not be sold separately. A charge of fifty cents each is 
made for the Index of Authors and Index of Subjects to Vols. 1-xx, 
to Vols. xxI-xxx, and to Vols. xxxI-xL. 


BINDING 


Back volumes will be bound in the style of this volume for thirty- 
five cents each by F. J. Barnard & Co., τος Federal St., Boston, Mass., 
provided at least twelve volumes are sent at a time, and the cost of 
transportation both ways is paid by the owner. All parcels should 
be plainly marked with the name and address of the sender, and the 
binders should be notified at the time the unbound volumes are sent 
in order that the sender may be identified. 

Libraries may obtain bound copies of the annual volumes at iwenips 
five cents per volume in addition to the regular price. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF COMPLETE SETS 


Single COMPLETE SETS of the Transactions and Proceedings will be 
sold, until further notice, at a reduction of 20%. 


It is especially appropriate that American Libraries should exert themselves to 
procure this series while it may be had, It is the work of American scholars, 
and contains many valuable articles not elsewhere accessible ; and, apart from 
these facts, as the first collection of essays in general philology made in this country, 
it is sure to be permanently valuable for the history of American scholarship. 


Albion Series of Anglo-Saxon and Middle 
English Poetry 


Under the general editorship of James Witson BriGut, Professor of English Literature in 
the Johns Hopkins University, and GrorGe LyMAN KITTREDGE, Professor of English 
in Harvard University. 

Tuls series is intended to be exhaustive for the Anglo-Saxon period, and to in- 
clude the best portion of Middle English poetry.. The texts have been critically 
edited with introductions, explanatory notes, and glossaries that adapt them to 
the practical needs of the classroom. Five volumes have already been published. 


Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry 


THIs series comprises six volumes of Anglo-Saxon classics, each characterized 
by its scholarly editing. 


College Series of Greek Authors 


Prepared under the supervision of Professor JouN WitutiAMS ΝΗΙΤΕ, THomas Ὁ. Sey- 
mouR, late Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in Yale University, and 
CuaRLES Burton Gutick, Professor of Greek in Harvard University, with the codpera- 
tion of eminent scholars, each of whom is responsible for the details of the work in the 
volume which he edits. 


College Series of Latin Authors 


Edited under the supervision of CLEMENT LAWRENCE ὅΜΙΤΗ, late Professor of Latin in 
Harvard University, and Tracy Peck, Emeritus Professor of the Latin Language and Lit- 
erature in Yale University. 

Eacu of the above series includes not only those classics most commonly read 
in American colleges and universities, but also certain others that seemed suited 
to such use but had not been previously issued in satisfactory editions. Each 
volume has been specially edited and equipped with an introduction, a com- 
mentary, and other aids that set before the student a clear and scholarly criti- 
cism of the author studied. 


International Modern Language Series 


OVER one hundred fifty volumes now make up this series of French, German, 
and Spanish texts for class use, and new volumes are constantly being added. 
The range of authors, both classic and modern, and the variety of literary forms 
represented, offers users of this series an exceptionally wide choice. 


Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature 


Published under the direction of the Modern Language Department of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


EACH volume represents the work of a scholar of recognized authority in the 
field which he treats. Eleven volumes are now available. 


Send for a descriptive catalogue of any of the above series 
in Which you are interested 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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